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THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCESS ALICE. 


= general interest which has been expressed in the 
marriage of Princess ALIce proves once more the 
— that peculiarly English feeling which is commonly 
described as loyalty. The admirers of American republi- 
canism are as zealous in their good wishes as the most 
ostentatious supporters of monarchical institutions. It is 
perfectly that the jealousy which attends aristo- 
cratical privileges should stop short of Royalty ; for the here- 
ditary splendour of the throne is inseparably associated with 
public functions, and it is habitually ed as a type of 
national unity and tness. The most ardent democrats 
scarcely desire that the Queen and her family should associate 
on equal terms with her subjects, and the social supremacy of 
the wearer of the crown has only been confitmed and increased 
by the gradual transference of direct political power to Parlia- 
ment and its nominees. ing the present reign, well- 
deserved esteem has renewed the sentiment which 
had survived the Regency. The whole community has 
sympathized with the Quren’s prosperity, and with the 
one great sorrow of her life; and the popular which 
she has earned is willingly and hopefully extended to her 
children. It is seldom that, in early youth, even a Princess 
can have opportunities of making herself known beyond the 
circle of her family and friends; but Princess Axice has 
already displayed the sense, the strong feeling, and the 
practical judgment, which are at all ages among the best 
qualities of a woman. Youth has little difficulty in eeencing 

will, and all the world wishes well to a graceful 
bride. The domestic joys and sorrows of the Royal 

Family are watched with a stronger interest, because 

on a conspicuous stage the familiar events of 
nary life. A Princess is the ideal of every girl, and 
— between the descendants of two great Houses 
— youthful imagination like the climax of a novel. 
The simple wedding of affection is, for different reasons, almost 


ing in kind of love in a cottage which is likely to be 


experienced by Royalty. Prince Louis of Hesse, the cadet 
of a Ducal family, will be welcomed as cordially in England as 
the heir of Frepericx the Great. 

It is highly convenient that Germany should still supply a 
stock of Protestant Princes and Princesses. The series of acci- 
pe which the great nobles of the Empire were enabled to 
establish an independent rank has relieved England from the 
inconvenience which might have arisen from Royal inter- 
marriages with subjects. Germans may consider that, as the 
Romans suffer for the good of the Church, they also, at the 
expense of national ess, contribute to the advantage of a 
foreign country. It will be necessary, if Brunswick and 
Darmstadt are hereafter absorbed in a German Kingdom, that 
ped mies or matrimonial rights of the mediatized Princes 

id be carefully reserved ; for the greater part of Europe is 
unluckily subject to Roman Catholic rulers, and, except in 
Germany and Scandinavia, no suitable connexions can be found 
for the English Royal Family. If circumstances change, it will 
be necessary to modify existing customs, but for the present 
there is an obvious reason for preferring foreign marriages. 
It would be a serious evil if some noble families were to 
assume a superiority over those who are at present their 
equals; and, on the other hand, there ‘would be some awk- 
wardness in reducing Royal personages to an ordinary social 
level. The Marriage Act has but an insignificant legal 
operation, for any déScendant of Grorce II. may marry at 
pleasure, on condition of ie Pager a few simple formali- 
ties. i has shown e@ policy which it indicates 


is founded on forcible reasons, altho it would be easy to 
devise objections to any arbi restrictions on mar- 
riage. whole system of constitutional Royalty is a singular 


and result of compli i 

has never been deliberately invented, it cannot properly 
called artificial, and it thoroughly fits the mould in which it 
has been gradually formed. e highest possible dignity, 
combined with the smallest power of doing harm, leaves an 
English Sovereign at liberty to exercise enormous social 
powers, as well as a certain political influence. 

The daughters of the Royal House will almost satisfy the 
national feeling on the easy condition of being happy in 
their homes. ey have an admirable example to follow, with 
far less arduous duties to fulfil; and there can be little doubt 
that their character and conduct will do justice to the sedulous 
training which they have received. On the Heir of England 
a more difficult task will devolve; and he also has had a model 
before him which he will do well to copy. His father, with 
the disadvantages of foreign birth and of an exceptional Li 
tion, contrived to find for himself a sphere of activity whi 
no one else could have filled. Prince Aubert was never tho- 
roughly and generally popular until he had passed beyond the 
reach of appreciation or applause. The Prince of Wates will 
start with all the public favour which his birth and his youth 
ensure more certainly than the laborious services of a life. It 
is possible that there may be impediments and embarrassments 
in his way; and it is for the first of subjects and the future 
King to find the mvans of evading or removing the obstacles 
to his usefulness, The change which has taken place in the 
habits of all classes, as well as his own education and character, 
will e him against the vulgar vices of those who have 
borne the same title before him. Good feeling and sound 
judgment will probably also guard him from the temptation of 
assuming the antagonistic attitude which oo 
feeling when courtiers applauded the opposition of the Pri 
It will be the wish of 

Prince should assume a inent position 
as the moa confidential councillor of the Crown. If» direct 


the jealousy with which his interference was 

his apology might perhaps have been but 
his memory would not have associated with the ad- 
miring 


of the nation. In his early youth, the Prince 
always fulfilled with propriety and good taste 
the easy duties which have consisted chiefly in courteous be- 


tiality which have been displayed in 
belong to the province of history. The sympathy which 
the af dee Present mie 


same importance ; 
It shows how many excellent people cling to notions that 
English public thinks antiquated, and how 
attachment to a cause which enlists in its favour the 
obstinacy, and the piety of man. 
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participation in State affairs is found to be impracticable, then 
will there be a wide field open to a patriotic ambition. No 
career worth pursuing is uniformly ; and the perplexities 
chosen for solution. If the Price Consort had excused 
himself for withdrawal from public affairs on the ground of - 
direct control, and he will have the opportunity of showing 
that he is fit for something higher than the representation of 
the central figure in a Court pageant. Every cerersony which 
attracts special attention to the Royal Family directs the 
thoughts of political observers to the importance of maintaining 
the relations which have for a quarter of a century united the 
Crown with the nation The and 
ions ) 
bas 
bute 
to the household virtues which bh cured to the QUEE 
universal respect and esteem. 
THE LEGITIMISTS AT LUCERNE. 
HE meeting of the Legitimists at Lucerne is of about the - 
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tically to govern can pretend to despise such manifestations. 
There is something imposing in the gathering together from 
the ends of the earth of Bishops of @very Eutopean tongue 
and race, all come to shout as with one voice, Great is the 
temporal power of the Pore! ‘Four thousand of the French 
nobility flocking to Lucerne, sleeping in steamboats, attending 
mass in the open air, and taking it by turns to come into the 
divine presence of Heynrt V., serve at least to remind the world 
that the Boursons have now adherents Who have learnt some- 
thing and forgotten something who have learnt to wait 
patiently, and have forgotten how many times the Bourzons 
have thrown away their best chances. Practically, these 
clerical and lay demonstrations are two sides of the same 
thing; and Lucerne is the echo of the world to the voice of 
the Church at Rome. But the laymen have much the best of 
it in the way they have set to work, and in the temper they 
display. e pious dandies and their friends who strolled 
about Lucerne had probably the advantage of not knowing 
or Latin to curse and swear in the ecclesiastical patois ; 
and they have seen enough of real politics to be aware that, if 
they wish for a hearing, they must in some degree talk as 
the world talks. The of his party lately issued by 
the Count of Cuamporp is a document creditable to him and 
his advisers, and offers a striking contrast to the greasy non- 
sense of the Allocution. He takes hold of a real grievance; 
he appeals to undeniable facts; and he offers sound practical 
advice. He asks his friends, and through them all mankind, 
to observe that the Empire has now lasted ten years—that it 
was founded on wrong and sealed with blood —that it has sup- 
pressed all liberty—that it tyrannizes on the largest and on the 
smallest scale, and that all its concessions are only delusive. 
This is to a great extent true. France has lost under Louis 
Napo.eon all that it overthrew Cartes X. in order to secure. 
When the Count speaks of constitutional liberty as if he alone 
sold the genuine article, we may smile at the Constitutionalism 
of Legitimists; but at any rate it would not be less valuable 
than the Constitutionalism of the Empire. France has been 
robbed of thought and freedom; and as it is the present 
business of the Count to damage and oppose the robber, he 
has a good start by letting it be understood what a very diffe- 
rent sort of person he would be. Further, he directs his 
followers what to do at the present crisis. Hitherto, they have 
abstained from political action. They have not voted at 
elections. But now the danger of the Church is so pressing 
as to swallow up every other consideration. They may vote 
for candidates who they think are sound and trustworthy 
Catholics, and who will support the Pore at all hazards; but 
they are strongly warned against setting up candidates of their 
own. It is only in a quiet obscure way that the Legitimists 
are to take any part at all; but when they see that their votes 
are likely to turn an election in favour of a good Catholic, 
then they may come forward and secure so desirable an 
end, 


Yet, however prudently they may behave, and however 
attractive a programme of the future they may put out, no 
one believes that the Legitimists are much nearer governing 
France. Between them and modern France there is a great 
gulf fixed. If the points on which the attention of Frenchmen 
is centered were points relating to the internal condition of 
France itself — if what the Count’s countrymen wanted were 
greater liberty of speech, greater purity of elections, more 
loeal self-government — they might be tempted to look to him 
to give it them. But they are thinking of other things now. 
The questions that agitate them are questions on which they 
and the Legitimists are directly opposed. The Count adjures 
his partisans to stand by the principles of his party. The 
principles of his party are the divine right of kings to rule, of 
nobles te domineer over society, of the Church to direct every 
action of human life. There is none of these principles that 
does not offend cy * prejudice and every theory of the ordi- 
nary Frenchman. He believes that he and his friends, and 
not Gop, make the Emperor or the King that has the temporary 
use of the Tuileries. He hates like poison the assumption of 
social superiority, and he likes to thwart priests and sneer at 
the Church until within about two hours before his death. 
Nor is this all. The Frenchman om my a sort an 
in great Euro uestions, which is the of his poli- 
dex: He is, stoutly on the are called 


the oppressed nationalities, and on the side of whoever seeks 
to overturn the old absolutist thrones and leagues of Europe. 
The restoration of the Boursons would cut across all the sym- 
pathies which he hopes do him most honour. It would end 
the interference on behalf of Italians, and prevent all possible 
interference on behalf of distressed Poles, Hungarians, Bul- 
garians, and other shadows of the benevolent dreams of French- 


men. It would place France at the feet of the Porr, and in 
the hands of a triumphant legion of priests. This would suit 
the great people who went to Lucerne, and the Bishops who 
went to Rome, and the families in France under the influenée 
of one or the other, but it would be gall and wormiwood to the 
ordinary revolution-making Frenchman. 

The material interests of France also tell very heavily 
against the Count and his followers. If the Count were 
turned into a King, thousands of the most active, enterprising, 
and money-getting Frenchmen would see tribulation and ruin 
in the change. There would be schemes compromised in 
which they have embarked their capital, and on which they 
expect to found their fortune. During the last few years they 
have been pouring French capital and French skill into neigh- 
bouring countries, and especially into Spain and Italy. They 
have found a profitable field in these unworked regions of 
natural wealth. France has, in fact, made modern Spain. 
Two great French capitalists surveyed Spain, and parted out 
the land between them. All one side was to belong to one 
very eminent Jew, and all the other side was to belong to an- 
other. They entered on their portions, and began to dig and 
to build. toe Spain saw wonders that all imagina~ 
tion. First came the spectacle of real energy; then the faint 
fluttering delight of beginning to feel rich; and lastly, the 
strange, dreamy, un-Spanish sensation of actual solvency. 
Spain has begun to show what her resources really are, and 
the French are the gleaners that wait on her harvest. In the 
same way, French capital and French enterprise are seizing on 
Italy. Ever since the Italians managed to persuade the world 
that there was such a country as Italy, and such a nation as the 
Italians, the French have thought it worth while toput money 
into this new branch of business. Every day some fresh scheme 
of French industry takes some little bit of Italy under its manage- 
ment. Yesterday it was the Southern railways that were pounced 
upon by French concessionaires. To-day it is an Italian 
Crédit Foncier that is to teach Italians how banking business 
is done in France, and how landlords may have everything made 
easy for them by a gigantic Joint-Stock Company. But all this 
castle of airy bricks would melt away if a fierce Bovrron sun 
rose to shine on it. With Henri V. would come a reactionary 
struggle in Spain, and a great contest in Italy. The principles 
of his party, as the Count ‘ees! observes, are unbending and 
unalterable, and the principles of his party involve the 
return of Grand Dukes, and the restoration of ecelesiastical 
stagnation in Romagna, and a good pious decay in sea-ports, 
old towns, and country villages. It is impossible to have both 
the new and the old. The Bovrsoys represent what is old, 
and, if the old gains strength, the new will dwindle before it. 
That the Kingdom of Italy would flourish with a jubilant 
Ministry of priests and nobles at the Tuileries, is a vain 
imagination. Even if Italy could resist the pressure that 
would be put upon her, it would only be by engaging in a 
struggle so fierce and exhausting as to spoil ail hopes of 
money-making for years to come, 


In the long ran, therefore, the Empire has not much to fear 
from the four thousand grand people at Lucerne. In that great 
game of chance which determines all French affairs, Legiti- 
macy does not look like the winning card. Uncertain as 
Frenchmen proverbially are, they may probably be relied on 
not to choose a set of rulers who would mortify their most 
cherished feelings, and burn a hole in their pockets, But at 
the approaching elections the Legitimists are perhaps strong 
enough in Normandy, Brittany, and the South to return re- 
presentatives who would embarrass the Government. This 
would have the effect of slightly increasing the minority 
who op the Address at the beginning of each session. 
But that would be all. And on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment would gain an important advantage from every Legitimist 
success. However prudently the friends of the Count of 
Cuamporp may act, and however careful they may be 
not to put forward avowed Legitimists as candidates, 
it will henceforth be impossible to avoid the cha- 
racter of a direct struggle between the Empire and 
the Count whenever the Legitimists try to get their man 
in. Political action, on their part, must henceforth 
be taken as an effort to upset the system which their chief 
so bitterly attacks. The opposition is now, not between the 
French Liberals and the French Ultramontanes, but between 
the Empire and the Restoration. To submit to the Papal 
party, to shrink before their demands, would now be a policy 
which the Emperor could only follow if he were prepared to 
abandon his attempts to found a dynasty. The existence of 
Napoleonism is to be involved im the issue whether the Porm 
is to do what he likes with his own or not. Perhaps the 
Count may be right in saying that his friends have now 
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nothing to gai keeping quiet. If they cannot frighten the 
do nothing. But they have now told him 
they are going to frighten him. They have challenged him to 
enter the lists, and we may be sure he will accept the chal- 
lenge, more especially as he has nine points out of ten in his 
favour. 


AMERICA. 


HE Federal Americans and those who sympathize with 
their cause have for some weeks laboured under a singular 
delusion. They are constantly referring to some indefinite 
victories which are not known to have been won. From the 
inning of the war, scarcely a success has been achieved out 
of reach of floating artillery ; and during the last three months 
not a single combat or skirmish has terminated to the advan- 
tage of the Northern troops. The reports from the West ap- 
pear to be even more scandalously inaccurate than the ordinary 
fabrications of the press or of the Fm offices. A few weeks 
since, BEAUREGARD was flying in disorder; General Pore had 
taken 10,000 prisoners, and the whole Confederate loss 
varied from 20,000 to 30,000, The New York papers re- 
tedly declared that the war in the West was at an end, and 
that the hostile Government would not even attempt any 
longer to keep a regular army in the field. It is now stated 
that Braurecarp is at the head of 80,000 men; and 
the deserters and prisoners from his army have entirely 
disappeared. There is every reason to believe that he 
outgeneralled Hatieck in his unexpected retreat, after 
deluding him by reports which doubled the real strength 
of the Confederate army. It is said that the invaders 
intend to take a defensive position for the remainder of the 
summer, and probably this course would be the best which 
could be adopted if both belligerents were ary A desirous of 
a practical armistice. At present, it is evident that the Con- 
erates and their enemies cannot have a common interest, 
and it 1s probable that General Hateck’s communications will 
be threatened and disturbed by incessant attacks, as soon as he 
retires into summer quarters. Further to the South, there are 
rumours of a Confederate victory at Baton Rouge, but it 
is difficult to believe that, even if the Southern troops 
should gain a victory, they can recapture New Orleans 
under the guns of the hostile flotilla. The loss of the Missis- 
sippi is apparently irrecoverable, although some of the forts 
on its banks still continue their resistance. 

The progress or condition of the campaign in Virginia is 
somewhat better understood than the remote operations in the 
West. M(‘Crexan is at the head of an efficient army, admi- 
rably supplied with all the material of war, and he may 
possibly only be pausing to render his victory certain. In the 
meantime, he is encamped on the swampy banks of the Chicka- 
hominy in the middle of a Southern summer. The Confede- 
rates at Richmond are to a certain extent at home, with roofs 
over their heads, and with the conveniences which are to be 
found in a considerable town. Delay must serve the purpose 
of the party which stands on the defensive, and the object 
of continuing the war into the hot season has been 
already attained. If the general attack has not been 
made by the end of June, it may probably not take 
place during the present campaign.” General Feary 
with a large force of good troops, has lately joined M‘CLELLAN, 
and probably the junction may have repaired the heavy losses 
which the Federal army has suffered. The battle of Fair 
Oaks alone cost the Northern troops 10,000 men, and well- 
contested engagements at West Point and at Williamsburg 
must have largely reduced the strength of the army. The 


losses by illness must be larger, and the pressure on the | 
hospitals is likely to increase as the effect of the hot weather | toward or balanced fortune of the campaign 


been previously made, it seems hardly that 200,000 
men can have been collected for the of the capital. 
With so considerable a force, it would be 1 

at the same time to keep M‘O:entan in check, and 
to enable Jackson onee more to open the way to. the 
Potomac. Since General Macpowsit has joined the 


easier than attack. Lf 
retain the advantage whi 
larger supply of regular officers the war proceeds, 
belligerents will learn their business, and by the time that 
America is entirely ruined, half its population will consist 
of veteran soldiers. On the Northern side, the proportion of 
Irishmen and Germans is likely to increase, as the more pros- 
‘ous native population becomes tired of military service. The 
nfederates are more deeply interested in the struggle, and the 
humbler classes can better be for military service when 
the ordinary labours of the field are performed by a subject 
and unarmed race. The wonderful en which has been 
displayed both in the North and in the South has at the 
same time exceeded and confirmed European anticipation. At 
the commencement of the war, it was never supposed that the 
Federal States would equip and maintain a regular army of 
600,coo men; and if the greatness of their efforts could have 
been foreseen, all resistance on the part of the South might 
well have appeared hopeless. Experience has shown that the 
ultimate result of the struggle is not likely to be affeeted 
its dimensions. Without a coast line, or a natural centre of 
operations, the Confederates fight their enemy on equal terms, 
and their Government is sufficiently vigorous and popular to 
enforce a conscription after a year of unprecedented sacrifices 


and sufferings. 

It has generally been sup that hostilities must 
during the hot months, and, if Richmond is taken, the Federal 
army may safely repose after its victory. In the opposite event, 
it will be impossible for M‘Cientan to remain from June 
to October in the presence of the enemy. The withdrawal of 
the invading force might, with the aid of gun-boats, probably 
be effected in safety ; but the return of the main army of the 
Potomac to Washington, in acknowledged defeat, would pro- 
duce a strong impression both in the North and in forei 
countries. Ifthe Confederates could resume the former limits 
of their dominion, they might confidently anticipate early 
recognition, At present, England and France, even if they 
were otherwise disposed to acknowledge the existence of the 
Seceding States, would scarcely know whom they were to 
recognise. Kentucky and Maryland are still a of 
United States, and the greater part of Tennessee is still 
by the Federal armies, Western Virginia has revolted from 
the State to which it belongs, and the Eastern districts, are 
now the scene of the isive contest. Nevertheless, 
M‘CLELLAN’s retreat might have important political con- 
sequences, 

According to the rules of interpretation which late expe- 
rience has sanctioned, the report of a bloody battle near 
Charleston, with heavy loss on both sides, means that the 
Federal troops have been defeated. It is not unlikely that a 
desperate eflort may have been made to take the obnoxious 
city before the 4th of July ; but notwithstanding the rumours 
of alarm supposed to be felt in Charleston itself, the resonant 
stump will not this year echo the boast of complete revenge 
for the capture of Fort Sumter. It is possible that the un- 
may enable the 


oe from the first, ofa 


is more generally felt. It is believed that the Confederates are | calmer class of politicians at last to obtain a hearing for pacific 


receiving large reinforcements, and it is not even impossible 
that a contingent may have been despatched from BEAUREGARD’s 
army, which is out of reach of immediate attack, The 
Government at Washington appears for the time to have come 
to the end of its available reserves, although there will be 
‘no want of raw recruits to supply the ranks of the army. 
Complaints are made of the difficulty of filling up the navy, 
but a large proportion of landsmen may safely be employed 
on the inland waters. If trained marines are required, there 
18 Teason to fear that, as of old, English seamen may be 
tempted by the offer of high wages and booty. It is not 
surprising that the thrifty fishermen of New England prefer 
their own more profitable occupations to the service of the 
Government. 

The numbers of the Confederate army at Richmond are 
probably overstated ; and after the great exertions which have 


| counsels. The unanimity of the North merely implies the 


indisposition of the minority to incur um diseredit. 
by opposing the dominant opinion. intelli- 
gent population of the Federal States there are some 
who have read and thought, and perhaps there are a few who 
can calculate. The Abolitionists, who wish to prosecute the war 
to extremity, are still insignificant in number, notwithstanding 
their growing influence. The Democrats and the moderate 
Republicans would gladly restore the Union, but those among 
them who are capable of reasoning and observing know that 
they are only fighting for terms of pesee, and especially for an 
advantageous frontier. The Confederates at present loudly 
denounce any project of compromise which the North could 
fairly be expected to accept; but it is not to be supposed that 
they are really insensible to their own sufferings and losses. 
The restoration of commerce, the abolition of the conseription, 


| SS | main army, no competent Federal commander remains in 
| | Northern Virginia. Fremont and Banks are evidently un- 
| equal to a contest with Jacksoy, and their troops must be 
| dispirited by a constant succession of defeats. When partially 
| disciplined armies are contending, defence is always found to be 
| 
} 
| 
| | 
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and the undisturbed possession of their menaced property, would 
furnish an equivalent for many concessions. It is certain that 
they will refuse to re-enter the Union, but a ual alliance 
might be negotiated on conditions which almost amount 
to a Federal connexion with the South. If it were once 
determined to make peace, the mediation of European Powers 
would smoothe many difficulties by satisfying or obviating the 
jealous susceptibilities of both parties. 


MINISTERIAL MUDLARKS. 


L2 PALMERSTON’S Government, on the whole, may 
claim a high rank among Governments for the position 
which is occupied by its individual members in public esti- 
mation. It is adorned by administrators of great energy, 
orators of ing power, statesmen of tried sagacity. But 
there are pickles and ne’er-do-weels in every large family ; 
and it is not to be wondered at that, in the ample quiver with 
which Lord Patmerston’s official life has been blessed, two or 
three peculiarly feather-headed arrows should be found. Some 
children are born with an ineradicable taste for dirt. They 
will seek after it where no ordinary ingenuity would expect 
to find it; and they will select it where there is nothing but 
its dirtiness to attract them. They prefer the dirty gutter to 
the clean stream; and they would rather climb over into 
the pig-sty than commit any other kind of illicit escalade. 
It is Patmerston’s misfortune —a sorrow in which 
the whole nation sympathizes with him—to number three or 
four of these incurable mudlarks among his official offspring. 
In busy years their antics pass unnoticed. No one turns 
aside to look at them when there is serious business to 
transact. But during the session which is now drawing to 
a close, the House of Commons has had no other occupation 
than to watch their monkey tricks, and amuse itself with the 
embarrassment of their it and worthy parent. It is 
happy for such a set that, in their case, the cares of paternity 
fall to the lot of Lord Patmerstoy. They would hardly find 
= a guardian so agile in picking them out of the mud into 
which they are continually tumbling, so dexterous in rubbing 
it off their reputations, or so good-humouredly forgiving when 
it is done. e patience which he has displayed during the 
present session alone would have earned him a niche in the 
calendar in medieval times. They vie with each other in 
getting themselves besmeared. No sooner is one of them 
clean than another is in a mess. At the beginning of 
the session, there was Sir Rosert Peet industriously engaged 
in pitching the filthiest mud that he could find at some Irish play- 
fellows, and naturally receiving a liberal bespattering in return. 
Of course Lord Paumerston flew to his rescue, and did his 
best to help him out of the fray. But no sooner were his gar- 
ments mended up and cleaned from the effects of the volleys 
which he had drawn upon himself, than a cry of distress from 
behind called away the attention of his indefatigable guardian. 
There was Mr. Lowe engaged in a similar exchange of dirt- 
missiles with all the schoolmasters and schoolmanagers in the 
kingdom. It was no oe to restore the pristine spot- 
lessness of his er dirt had been well thrown, and 
it had stuck. The operation of cleansing in this case was so 
arduous that the offender received a stern admonition from 
his usually indulgent parent. But hardly was this labour 
concluded, when, before he could well tell what was going to 
happen, there was Mr. Layarp with another Irishman rolling in 
the gutter. To pick him up and send him to bed to dry himself 
was the work of a moment. But this was not the end of the 
poor old gentleman’s troubles. A cry of distress from yet 
another quarter reached his ears. He rushed to the place 
from which it issued, and there he found Mr. W.,Cowrrr, his 
favourite scapegrace, his pet pickle among them all, in a terrible 
scrape, having been detected, not in throwing mud at others — 
for that was a proceeding to which his courage seemed un- 
equal — but in collecting mud and supplying it in large handfuls 
to a very big boy of his acquaintance, who was not afraid to 
throw it and take the consequences. The unfortunate mud- 
lark had been caught in the act, and was receiving in return 
a pelting from which it is not supposed that he will recover 
for a considerable length of time. 

There must be some consolation to Lord Patmerston in the 
number of his incorrigible favourites. If there were only 
one of them, his colleagues might press upon him to get rid of 
that one for the sake of the stability of the Govern- 
ment. But the dismissal of four might look like a 
break-up of the Government. And to make a selection from 


his own. Mr. Lowe and Sir Roserr Peet are alike in this— 


that they disdain smaller quarrels, and give battle to whole 
sections of the community at once. But there is a difference 
of touch even between these two great disciples of the same 
school. Mr. Lowe gets up his quarrels by telling disagreeable 
truths. But Sir Roserr Pre. appears to think that there is 
something approaching to sacrilege in using mere plain facts for 
sucha purpose. Accordingly, he attains the same object quite 
as effectually by drawing upon his imagination. Mr. Layarp 
works more simply, by merely pitching some unpleasant 
adjective, of which he an ample store, in his opponent’s 
face. Mr. Cowper's method is entirely his own, and one that 
cannot as yet be recommended for imitation. He has all the 
pain, and none of the pleasure of a row. He exposes 
himself to Mr. Horsman’s pitiless scalping-knife, with- 
out even first enjoying the gratification of saying any- 
thing smart or bitter of his own. He contrives to offend 
people in tones of the utmost gentleness, and in language of 
the most perfect courtesy. His strength lies in documents. 
He withholds papers on various pretexts—though he knows 
that he will have to give them up at last —until his motives in 
giving or refusing them are equally suspected. He puts reso- 
lutions passed by his Committee into his pocket, in order to 
save time; and somehow or other the result is that the said 
resolutions are altogether lost sight of, until they are forced 
out of that pocket again by pressure applied in the House of 
Commons. He enters into a secret correspondence with a 
public writer who is engaged in fiercely reviling his Com- 
mittee; and then contrives to misdirect his letters, so as to be 
detected in the act of furnishing him with information. Now, 
this is gratuitous mudlarking. If Sir Ropert Peet gets into 
trouble, he has at least had the gratification for his pains of 
calling the O’Donocnora “ mannikin traitor.” Mr. Layarp tasted 
the inexpressible enjoyment of calling Mr. Maauire “such a 
man,” before he was forced by a solemn decision of the House 
to retract the words, and call him “such a quarter” instead. 
Mr. Lowe brought back a still more solid recompense from 
his excursion into the mud. Many hard names were thrown 
at him, and many, by reason of their suitability, tenaciously 
adhered to him; but he had the pleasure of mulcting 
those who threw them of half the State aid they had pre- 
viously received. For the sake of inflicting such a revenge 
as that, it is worth while to encounter a few shovels of dirt. 
But Mr. Cowper can console himself with none of these con- 
solations. Except a few mild sarcasms directed against Mr. 
W. F. Hicers, Mr. Cowrer has had the pleasure of damaging 
nobody but himself. He has left a stain on no character 
except his own. By way of compensation, however, he 
carries away upon his own back a much larger mass of dirt 
than has fallen to the lot of any even of his most bespattered 
colleagues. It is not every day that people discover a live 
Minister in secret correspondence with a live journalist upon 
matters on which the Minister is bound to be discreet, if not 
absolutely neutral. But when the journalist is at the time 
engaged in a series of attacks against the majority of a 
Committee of which the Minister is or has been Chairman, the 
case shows quite a unique talent for the discovery of very 
dirty puddles. The Chairman of a Committee is supposed to 
be bound to acertain amount of impartiality ; and lis inter- 
course with his Committee is supposed to be confidential and 
unrestrained. Probably, the Committee did not guess that 
while they were familiarly discussing the thorny questions 
submitted to them, their Chairman was preparing the materials 
for a fierce philippic that was to burst upon them some few 
days later. The discovery was a most distressing accident. 
No doubt Lord Patmerston has heartily cursed the awkward-~ 
ness of his stepson in contriving to forget the initials of his 
clandestine correspondent. But if Lord Patmerston will have 
an underground communication with “ influential journals,” 
these misadventures will occasionally happen. A Minister 
with Mr. Cowrer’s aptitude for getting into 2 mess ought not 
to be exposed to the temptation of presiding over the Board 
of Works. His general mode of dealing with documents is 
apt to shock the prejudices of a great number of hostile critics, 
under whose scrutiny his proceedings are constantly passing. 
He had much better take some quieter and less important 
post. He has served many offices already; it is a pity he 
does not try his hand at the Secretaryship of State for India, 
or the First Lordship of the Admiralty. Previous training is 
immaterial, or he would not now be in his present office. 
But they are the only offices in which he can commit, with- 
out danger, the brick and mortar extravagances to which he is 
prone, and conduct as many mysterious intrigues as may 
suit his interest or his taste. 
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FRANCE AND MEXICO. 


1; eae politicians are amusing themselves by prog- 
nostications that the Emperor of the Frenca will 
abandon his Mexican enterprise, and that he will then pro- 
ceed to avenge himself on England for leading him into a 
scrape and afterwards deserting him in his need. It required 
little knowledge of French character to justify the opposite 
belief that, after the check sustained kj General Lorencez, 
peace will only be signed in the capital. M. Favre argued 
forcibly against the policy of the expedition, but the Legis- 


lative Body for once represented the national opinion when it | 


concurred with M. Bitiavtt in the necessity of prosecuting 
the war. The honour of the flag is dearer to the French 
than any consideration of policy or even of justice, and it 
scarcely befits Englishmen to criticize an obliquity of judg- 
ment which would probably, in a similar case, be shared by 
themselves. The second march to Cabul was dictated, not 
by a conviction that the Afighan war had been well-advised, 
but by a determination to vindicate, after a great disaster, 
the permanent superiority of English arms. France might, 
perhaps, afford to disregard an accidental Mexican success, 
especially as it appears that in a subsequent skirmish the 
native troops have suffered a defeat; but the Imperial 
Government is not disposed to acquiesce in a partial 
failure, and, sooner or later, it will undoubtedly succeed in 
taking possession of the city of Mexico. M. Favre aptly 
compared the alliance with ALwonte and other local mal- 
contents to the cooperation of Brunswick and Cosure with 
the emigrants of the Revolution. As a general rule, true 
patriots unite against foreign invaders, although the re- 
establishment of their own political principles may be the 
professed object of the war. Conpé and his followers com- 
mitted a grave error in 1792, but there is a wide difference 
between Mexico and France. The susceptibilities of 
the bandit leaders who have alternately ruled and robbed 
their countrymen are not refined to the perfection 
of modern European theories. The French have, in 
fact, succeeded in getting up a civil war in Mexico, 
and if their traitorous confederates prove to be the 
stronger, no one will call their reliance on the foreigner 
treason. Two or three centuries ago, rebels against the 
Government, even in France, allied themselves as a matter of 
course with the enemy of their Sovereign and their country. 
The Guises, who are still popular heroes, were in the pay of 
Pui IL, and the greatest of the Conpfs, at one period of 
his life, fought openly under the banner of Spain. ALMONTE 
and Marquez, if they are sufficiently versed in history, may 
find other respectable precedents for their union with General 
LoreENcEz. 

The object of retrieving the check sustained at Guadalupe 
is perfectly intelligible, and the Emperor Napotron has now 
the opportunity of reconsidering the general policy of the en- 
terprize. When General Forey has taken possession of Mexico, 
he may be ordered to retrace his steps, as General PoLLock was 
recalled within the Indian frontier as soon as he had hoisted the 
English flag in Cabul. Suan Soosan, who is represented in 
Mexico by General ALMonTE, was quietly dropped when it was 
found that the maintenance of an intrusive dynasty would 


- cost more than it was worth. The Archduke Maximixian, 


who, in another sense, may be compared to the English 
pretender to the Affghan throne, has already withdrawn his 
claims. M. BittauLt perhaps indicates a change in the 
Imperial policy when he announces that the choice of the 
Mexicans will be respected whether it approves a monarchy 
or a republic. It seems that even Juarez, who is not yet 
sufficiently legitimate to be treated with, may prove a regular 
title to power if he succeeds in an appeal to the people. 
It is evident that no temporary occupation by foreign troops 
can restore or create public order in Mexico, and all the ex- 
pense of the expedition will have been wasted as soon as it 
comes to an end, whether the ruling faction of the day 
calls itself Clerical or Liberal. If Juarez is forcibly 
driven from power, he in turn may appeal to foreign support, 
and when the Americans are at leisure, they will not be 
unwilling to assist nominal Republicans in overthrowing the 
pretended Conservatives who may be set up by the present 
invader. If any excuse had been required for the refusal of 
England to engage in a useless crusade, the project of 
recurring in Mexico to the trick of universal suffrage would 
alone have furnished a sufficient reason against cooperation. 
It seems that, as soon as the capital is taken, the absurd device 


of the ballot-box is once more to be applied to the purpose of 


ing out the determination of the Emrrror. It is the duty 
of the English Government to protest, on every fit occasion, 
against the most dangerously impudent innovation which has 


ever been introduced into international law. It is the affair 
of Frenchmen that they choose to submit to the fraudulent 
vote of a numerical majority which has, once for all, given 
away all public liberties in a mass; but the introduction of the 
system into international transactions is a matter of universal 
concern. Lord Russet properly treated the so-called Ple- 
biscite of Tuscany and Naples with contempt, and the indigna- 
tion aroused by the seizure of Savoy and Nice was on 
increased by the hypocritical form of a popular vote. In 
these cases, the opinion of the multitude was for the first time 
asked on a question which had been previou.!; 4ecided. The 
President of the Republic, in 1851, took military possession of 
the Government, before he required a vote in favour of the 
despotism which he had already established. No alternative 
but an unintelligible negative is ever offered to the nation which 
is supposed to decide its destinies. The Italian Government 
had signed away Savoy and Nice before the ballot-boxes were 
opened, and Francis II. was already expelled, when the Neapoli- 
tans were allowed to vote for the new system which had been 
imposed upon them from without. As nochange in Mexico can 
be for the worse, it matters little what form of Government 
may be selected by the foreign conqueror. It is only important 
that the new system, although it may be recognised in fact, 
should not be supposed to rest on a false and fraudulent basis. 


The ostentatious liberality of an appeal to the majority of 
the people can deceive only the shallowest reasoners. 
Foreigners have no business to decide questions of right, and 
it is absurd to pretend that universal suffrage forms the only 
lawful basis of supreme power. A Government which exists 
must be assumed to have a sufficient title, and every community 
has a right to repudiate the supremacy of those of its members 
who are least qualified to exercise political functions. Even 
in America, where the majority exercises legal sovereignty, it 
has never been supposed that the multitude has a right to vote 
away its own privileges, or to supersede the Constitution. If 
a King can maintain himself in Mexico, he may properly be 
recognised by foreign Governments; but he will have been 
placed on the throne, not by a majority of votes, but by some 
power which was practically sufficient for the purpose. If 
the French were right in declaring that the Government of 
JUAREZ was too anarchical to be treated with, they would 
certainly not be justified in changing their opinion because a 
majority of votes had ratified the appointment of the Presi- 
dent. Juarez would govern the country neither better nor 
worse after a successful appeal to the ballot. According to 
all precedent, he would propound the simple issue whether he 
should remain in power or not. Before a rival has the oppor- 
tunity of asking the same question, he must have contrived to 
answer it in practice by occupying the seat which he may 
afterwards owe to universal suffrage. The only excuse for a 
promiscuous vote in Mexico will be furnished by the pretext 
which it may afford for the withdrawal of the French 
army, and the final abandonment of the policy which it 
represents. 


The Emperor Napoteon has brought himself into an un- 
toward dilemma between doing nothing and engaging in an 
interminable and costly undertaking. If he retires from 
Mexico, he will have wasted all the expense which has been 
incurred ; and if he holds it either as a French dependency, or 
as a protected monarchy, he must be prepared to double his 
national debt. English politicians can scarcely be charged 
with a want of generosity if they regard with complacency a 
deliberate waste of the resources of a rival. They are only 
bound to express their judgment openly, with the advantage of 
being perfectly reconciled beforehand to the consequences which 
may follow the rejection of their advice. The experiment of 
French meddling with alien matters can never be tried on a 
more worthless subject. Mexico has contributed so little to 
the benefit of the world that it may fitly be employed asa 
drain or conductor for unemployed ambition. It may be 
thought that there is little glory to be got there; but the 
windy deity of military vanity is perfectly welcome to disport 
himself on that remote theatre of valour. It is highly fortu- 
nate that England was not bound in honour to protest against 
an enterprise which she has so little interest in opposing. The 
Northern Americans will be disappointed in their hope of a 
quarrel between England and France, although some French 
journalists are naturally angry with their natural enemies for 
offering no resistance to the Imperial project. Naporeon III. 
at least deserves some credit for diseerning the emptiness of 
the American claim to exclude European interference from 
the Western hemisphere. Scarcely a whisper is heard to 
censure the French scheme of overthrowing the Mexican 


Republic. 
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THE BALLOT. 


O* Wednesday morning last was performed, for the 
twenty-second time, by Her Majesty's faithful Com- 
mons, the once popular farce of the Ballot. On the 26th 
of April, 1833, this piece was first introduced by Mr. 
Grore to a crowded audience on the Westminster boards, 
and for three years had a tolerably successful run. From 
some unexplained cause, whether in consequence of diffi- 
culties in getting up the mise en scéne, or of the indiffer- 
ence of the public, an interval occurred between 1839 and 
1842, during which the annals of Parliament furnish no 
record of a debate or a division on the Ballot. In the latter 
year, Mr. Warp furbished up the rusty weapons found in Mr. 
Grote’s armoury. Ejected tenants and despotic landlords 
were again paraded before a sympathising House of Commons. 
Ruined artisans and frightened ten-pounders, driven from 
house and home and invested with the full miseries of mar- 
tyrdom, were again contrasted with feudal Sybarites driving 
retainers to the poll, and combining all the revolting attributes 
of Guy Earl of Warwick and SarpaNaPALvs. 


On that occasion, however, the performance did not take 
quite so well. Even those whom the philosophical arguments 
of Mr. Grote had considerably influenced, and who had re- 
luctantly accepted his unpalatable specific for admitted evils, 
were constrained to admit that ten years’ civilization had not 
been without its effect on the mutual relations of landlord and 
tenant, of employer and employed. They could not but see 
that public opinion had, in fact, accomplished in great measure 
the end which Mr. Grote sought to attain by theoretic legis- 
lation—that a time had arrived when, under the batteries of 
a vigilant press and the well-directed fire of public opinion, 
it would require more courage to intimidate than to resist 
intimidation. In the meantime, those who from the first had 
either abhorred the ballot as “un-English,” or had despised 
it as a contemptible piece of political quackery, were not 
likely to have been converted by the experience of passing 
events in other nations. And so it came to pass that the 
reproduction of Mr. Grorte’s entertainment under the 
new management of Mr. Warp was attended with very 
indifferent success. On the 18th of June, 1839, Mr. Grote 
had counted 216 “ Ayes” in his division. On the 21st of the 
same month in 1842, Mr. Warp could only persuade 157 gen- 
tlemen to follow him into the lobby; and after one season’s 
failure, he very judiciously abandoned the cause altogether, 
and took to what then seemed a more popular and hopeful 
enterprise — capsizing the Irish Church. For six years again 
there was nobody to back the good horse “ Ballot,” and no 
jockey to ride him. Nor did he re-appear till the 8th of 
August, 1848, when Mr. Berxexey first mounted the hobby 
which he has since annually trotted out, session after session, 
for fifteen years. In 1848, by a dexterous maneuvre not 
unlike in its results to that which was successfully repeated a 
month ago, a division was snapped when half the House of 
Commons was gone off to the Moors, and leave was given to 
bring in the Bill, by a majority of five, the numbers being 
86 “ Ayes” to 81 “Noes.” A victory so barren of con- 
sequences as not even to have been followed up by a first 
reading of the Bill, was precisely the sort of success most cal- 
culated to stimulate the well-affected ardour of that class of 
politicians, in and out of Parliament, who then particularly 
needed a hustings topic which, being warranted to lead to no 
practical results, might serve its purpose indefinitely. That 
its advocates had no faith in it, and intended to drop it alto- 
gether if chance threw them into office, was rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwise, because, like Mr. Tappoe’s cry of 
“the Church in danger,” it practically meant nothing, and 
“would not interfere with business” when their turn came. 
Accordingly, they set to work in so business-like a way 
that for a time people really thought they were in earnest. 
Sustained by all the orthodox machinery of modern agitation, 
stimulated by all the most approved appliances of modern 
propagandism— paid secretaries, tract-mongers, petition-manu- 
facturers, and the like—Mr. Berke ey has industriously worked 
away session after session, for fifteen years, and has contrived 
to keep up the appearance of faith in a political crotchet in 
which it would be an insult to any man of ordinary intelli- 
‘gence to suppose that he believed, 


The performance (for it cannot be called a debate) of 
Wednesday last presented no novelties. The same stale 
jokes, the same clumsily invented anecdotes which have 
annually done duty for twenty years past, were again 
retailed to a wearied House of Commons; and, after an 
interval of contemptuous silence, broken only by a few short 


sentences which the general and business-like aspirations for 
a division rendered very ineffective, the Ballot Bill of 1862 
was negatived on a division by a majority of neavly two to 
one, and gathered to its fathers in the waste-paper basket of 
abortive legislation. Without violating the good rule de 
mortuis, it may be permitted to remark of this defunct Bill, 
which contained seventeen clauses with all sorts of contrivances 
for the protection of the British voter, that those of its sup- 
porters who made themselves heard disclaimed altogether any 
notion that their own constituents wanted protection. The 
people of Southwark, for instance, we were told, understood 
too well the relations between labourer and capitalist to need 
any guarantee against intimidation, which, as their representa- 
tive assures us, has no existence whatever in that enlightened 
borough. It is for the “ public at large”— meaning thereby that 
portion of mankind of whose wishes and opinions these ballot- 
mongers have evidently a very hazy knowledge—that the 
“inner rooms” and “ separate compartments,” and all the 
machinery of secrecy provided by this Bill, were so stoutly 
demanded. An architect about to build a pawnbroker’s shop 
might probably find some useful hints in constructing the 
mysterious avenues to the establishment, in the clauses of this 
Ballot Bill, which has already served its legitimate p 

in enabling 126 members of Parliament to jeleen Gide 
pledges, and, as they hope, retain their seats. 


By common consent, all serious discussion on the Ballot is 
at an end. If history could afford, as it cannot, examples 
of other States in which secret voting has cured political cor- 
ruption, or averted political decay —if France, America, 
and Australia did not furnish, as they do, warnings against 
experimental legislation in this direction — the Parliament 
of Great Britain might fairly resist an innovation which, 
while it would relieve electors from all responsibility to the 
unenfranchised millions whose trustees they are, would leave 
on the shoulders of representatives an undiminished accoun- 
tability to their irresponsible constituents. But the fact is, 
the question as it stands depends neither on history nor 
on argument. The Ballot is not a question in which either 
constituencies or representatives have the slightest interest. 
There may be, here and there, a grocer or a tenant farmer 
whom the tract-mongers of the Basinghall-street Missionary 
Society have convinced that he is in intolerable bondage; 
but it would be an exaggerated estimate to suppose that 
a dozen intelligent men in or out of Parliament believe in 
the Ballot as a political specific, or regard it in any other light 
than as a convenient item for electioneering clap-trap. The 
real secret of the success, such as it is, of these organized im- 
postures which everybody despises, lies not so much in the 
resolute pertinacity of a handful of bigots and visionaries, 
as in the timid submission of candidates on the hustings to 
the dictation of coteries whose insolence is usually inversely 
proportioned to their power. So long as there are to 
be found a certain number of gentlemen ambitious of 
senatorial honours at any price, ready to bolt any pledges, 
theological or political — content to represent, in fact, nothing 
but cant, bank-notes, and strong beer—so long may the 
member for Bristol count on a numerically respectable 
following into the lobby of the House of Commons. A me- 
tropolitan office, with a clever well-paid Secretary, is 
all that is wanted to get up a Parliamentary agitation 
warranted to last as long as the Secretary’s salary. A “ Brass 
“ Button Society,” the object of which should be to induce all 
members of Parliament to follow Mr. Brerketey’s fashion and 
to appear in his costume, would be quite as sure to succeed as 
the Ballot Society. And if the provincial machinery were 
well worked, the certain result would be a brilliant eruption of 
brass buttons on the hustings at the next general election. 


‘ The present question, however, is not how to aggravate 
existing nuisances, but how to diminish, and if possible get 
rid of them. And the only feasible plan in this direction 
which now suggests itself is, that the Ballot Society, which is 
evidently a losing concern, should shut up shop, sell their 
plant, pay off their clerks, and devote whatever balance may 
remain at their bankers to that most fashionable of all pur- 
poses——-a memorial to their hero, Let them wind up their 
ballot-worship by the erection of a statue in some material as 
lasting at least as brass, which shall faithfully represent to 
present and future generations the Honourable Francis 
Henry Fitz-Harpixce Berxerey, M.P., the distinguished 
senator who has done his little utmost, at the sacrifice of 
personal reputation, to promote for fifteen years the hypocrisy 
and insincerity of Parliament. 
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PRIZE SHOOTING. 


ae recurrence of any periodical festival is always a 

pleasant thing to see, when each year exhibits in- 
creasing vigour and animation in place of the decay which 
is certain to attend every misconceived attempt to establish a 
new institution. Half the satisfaction of the Derby-day is 
derived from the feeling that it is an old settled affair that 
nothing can dislodge ; and now, in its third year, we may say 
almost as much about the Wimbledon gathering. The vitality 
of the scheme would alone be its sufficient recommendation, 
even if it were not, as it undoubtedly is, the very key-stone of 
the Volunteer army. A multitude of little signs prove that 
we are not wrong in speaking with so much confideace of the 
permanent success of these rifle meetings. Compare one year 
with another, and you see no fitful or experimental changes; 
and still less is there anything like stagnation and immobility. 
The general programme remains the same, but details are 
improved, candidates are more numerous, prizes are more 
abundant, and the six days, which seemed excessive on the 
first occasion, have been prolonged to twelve. The Quren’s 
Prize, and the other main attractions, remain as of old to 
connect the traditions of one year with the promise of the 
next. The cordial encouragement given by the late Prince 
Consort is preserved fresh in the memory of all by the judi- 
cious establishment of a contest honoured by his name, under 
the conditions which he prescribed for the competition for his 
munificent gift. The alterations which have been introduced 
are all typical of natural growth, and not of capricious inno- 
vation ; and we may feel as sure as we can be of anything which 
depends on popular favour, that the naturalization of the rifle, 
which was the grand object for which the Association was 
formed, is already secured, and is in course of steady develop- 
ment as time goes on. 

All the significance of this has not, perhaps, been fully recog- 
nised by those who have doubted of the permanence of the 
Volunteer movement. A force which may capriciously dis- 
solve itself at a fortnight’s notice might well be thought pre- 
carious if it depended entirely on the stimulus of danger from 
abroad, or on the tenacity of purpose which some English- 
men possess and all boast of. But a national habit, and above 
all a national pastime, is a thing which defies time and 
circumstance. The most dove-like demeanour on the part of 
our best recruiting sergeant, the Emperor of the Frencua, will 
no more extinguish the love of rifle shooting than the taste 
for cricket or boating. Even if there were less real satisfaction 
and excitement than is found in the competition of first-rate 
shots, we should not doubt of the constancy with which the 
pursuit would be followed. What can be less congruous with 
modern life and improved agriculture than fox-hunting? Essen- 
tially the sport of a half-civilized age, it has been refined up to 
a point which, until these days of wealth and skill, was never 
dreamed of. Men like the late AssueTon Suita lived for it. 
Fabulous sums are spent in preserving foxes and producing 
a breed of dogs as perfect in their way as the horses that run 
at Epsom and Newmarket. To those who reason about it 
without trying or enjoying it, the elaborate and costly ap- 
paratus devised for the destruction of a race of mischievous 
animals, preserved with the utmost difficulty and pains, seems 
one of the most monstrous absurdities in the world. But the 
pastime lives and grows for all that—certainly not because it 
is specially suited for our times, but simply because it is an 
old familiar sport in which we believe, we scatce know why, 
and which we enjoy because it is part of an Englishman's 
habit or nature to do so. 

This is but an illustration of a broad truth. We cling to 
our sports and amusements with a tenacity which is not 
shown in the more serious concerns of society. And it will 
be the same with rifle-shooting, and the more so because the 
end proposed is as noble as that of many other pastimes is 
frivolous and ridiculous— because the man who can use a rifle 
in defence of his country is, and knows that he is, for that 
reason, the more worthy of having a free country to defend— 
and, finally, because each day proves more and more clearly 
that it is to the attractions of the rifle that we must trust 
to sustain the Volunteer movement when, as at this moment, 
it might otherwise be in danger of flagging, from a feeling that 
no immediate necessity exists for presenting an array of civilian 
troops to deter an enemy from threatening our shores. It is not 
in human nature to persist in apparently needlesseffort ; andmany 
of those who have proved themselves zealous Volunteers are 
tempted to think that, having learned their duty, they may 
stand —— wait till the occasion arrives for serious employ- 
ment. Unfortunately, if all took this view, there would be an 


end of the Volunteer army. Even when you have brought a 


regiment to as high a pitch of training as the best of the 


| than of exultation and pleasure. 


Volunteers, you cannot scatter men and officers with the as- 
surance of being able to gather them again in full effici at 
the first alarm of war. Drill must go on, though it may have 
lost its novelty; and nothing would be more disheartening and 
fatal than a gradual dwindling away of the muster-roll, until 
parades and reviews became occasions of humiliation rather 
And yet, if it were not for 
the increasing zest with which rifle shooting is followed as a 
pastime by a certain proportion —as yet, it is true, only a 
small though an increasing proportion — of the force, it would 
be easy to perceive the tendency to slacken in the cause. 
The danger is obvious enough, but the remedy is ready to 
our hands; and in the action of the National Rifle Associaticn 
we think we see a certain antidote to the symptoms of weari- 
ness which are said to be creeping over the Volunteer forces. 
It is for these reasons that we have always been among the 
most zealous supporters of that movement within a movement 
which has its main spring at Wimbledon, and which shows 
itself in the numerous local gatherings which are modelled 
on the annual festival. 

There are, it is true, some, and these among the hearti- 
est of the supporters of Volunteering, who have looked upon 
the taste for prize-shooting as something derogatory to the 
high calling of a Volunteer. Large money prizes, splendid 
cups, and even fancy rifles are decried as unworthy objects of a 
rifleman’sambition. Even the desire of success in competition, 
for its own sake, is ranked as a low motive by the side of the 
patriotic resolution which ought to keep the rifleman constant 
to his purpose, whether the need for his services may appear 
to be great or small. Asa matter of ethics, all this may be 
very true and very elevated, and the man who will sacrifice 
an appreciable amount of time and money with only the re- 
motest possible expectation of being called upon to use the 
skill which he so assiduously acquires and maintains, may fairly 
be exalted above his less enthusiastic brethren who require a 
daily stimulus for daily toil. But even Volunteers cannot be 
assumed to be all of the most exalted of humanity. 
Motives of a less lofty kind are wanted to fill the void when 
patriotisth seems scarcely to suggest the necessity for continued 
exertion ; and these are effectually supplied by the excitement 
of a favourite pursuit. 

Even the large prizes which are held out at Wimbledon will 
not seem excessive when it is remembered that an annual 
national celebration must be on a grander scale than an ordi- 
nary local contest. At the same time, it may be conceded that 
it would be most desirable to encourage competition somewhat 
more for the honour of a company or a corps than for the more 
solid and commonplace reward of a bag of money. Individual 
contests for substantial prizes cannot be safely dispensed with ; 
but it would be a pleasant sign to see more of such contests as 
that between Lancashire and Middlesex, with which the pre- 
sent meeting was so brilliantly opened. A match for honour 
between two corps or two districts brings out almost as 
much emulation as the sort of pot-hunting known at Wim- 
bledon and elsewhere as Pool, where the value of a bull’s- 
eye is much more considered than the credit of handling 
with success the Queen of weapons. By encouraging the 
more wholesome form of competition, those who are jealous of 
the tone of the Volunteer force will do more good than by 
denouncing all prize contests as demoralizing and unworthy ; 
and we hope that among the developments of future years we 
shall see at Wimbledon a larger admixture of such compe- 
titions as those between England and Scotland, between the 
North and the South, or, to take one of the earliest and most 
interesting of this class of matches, the competition between 
the public schools. The Association have shown, by their 
programme of this year, that they are alive to the importance 
of moving in this direction; and we at any rate are not 
disposed to complain that the stronger stimulus of personal 
competition continues to be provided in the shape of sub- 
stantial and honourable distinctions to be won at Wimbledon. 


MAZZINI’S MANIFESTO, 

has lately added another Declaration to the 

series of his enthusiastic and rhetorical manifestoes. It 
is impossible to measure the varying and indefinite influence 
which he can at different times exercise in Italy. When 
GariBaLp1 is on his side, Mazzixt provides a theory and a 
cause for the popular leader, who nevertheless, after a time, is 
persuaded to abandon any active opposition to the national 
Government. A weak or unpopular Ministry revives the 
authority of the popular agitator, and in general he is more 
pow in the ce of Ratrazzi than when he was over- 
shadowed by the practical and triumphant —_ of Cavour. 
The prophet who proclaims a great object an ite aad 
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of acticn ay contends at advantage with the official 
who 


apologist has to excuse apparent failure or procrastination. 
The youth of Italy may perhaps welcome the voice which 
tells them, “ We will have Rome and Venice, because Rome 
“ contains the secret of our unity, and Venice that of the 
“ overthrow of the Austrian Empire.” It is only cold ex- 
perience which suggests that reasons for desiring a result are 
not precisely equivalent to proofs that it is immediately 
attainable. There can be no doubt that Mazzrni’s promises 
are larger then Rarrazzi’s, and yet the hope of Italian unity | 
may depend on the acquiescence of the country in the policy 
of the Government. The Republican leader boasts, as usual, 
in perfect good faith, that he has made heavy sacrifices in 
consenting to abstain from opposing the establishment of a 
monarchy ; and it is not important to inquire whether it was 
possible to interrupt the course of events without open and 
avowed treason to the national cause. At the commence- 


ment of the revolution which has produced the Kingdom of 
Italy, Piedmont alone had an army, a constitution, and a 
definite policy. Opposition to Victor Emmanvet would have | 
been alliance with Austria, and it is fair to admit that the 
Republicans have shrunk from the commission of an unpar- 
donable crime. The miserable jealousies which left Cuar.es 
A.sert to conduct alone the struggle of 1848 have since been 
partially suspended; but Mazzini at least has never ceased 
to denounce the conduct of the Government which he has 
tolerated as a necessary evil. 

The compact by which the Republicans considered themselves 
bound seems to have contained a condition which was utterly 
inconsistent with its tenor. ‘In following a path so strewn 
“‘ with sacrifice and sorrow, the sole right we reserved to our- | 
“selves was the right of action to combat the foreign in-— 
“vader.” In other words, the choice of peace or war was 
withdrawn from the Krxe and the Parliament, and vested in 
an irresponsible body of patriotic enthusiasts. There is little 
meaning in the recognition of a Government which is not_ 
to be allowed to govern ; and if the supposed compact had really 
been ratified on both sides, the Minister of the day would 
have been deprived of all control over the policy of the 
country. The right to combat a foreign invader involves the 
right of raising men, of levying taxes, and of pledging the | 
public credit for the means of carrying on the war. It is | 
absurd to suppose that Cavour or his successor would have | 
assented to such a bargain, and a conditional offer which has | 
never been accepted is by no means equivalent to a compact. | 
“ The right of action,” according to Mazzint, “ is now taken | 
“ from us;” and it is true that the Government, in discharge | 
of an obvious duty, has interrupted the preparations for an | 
unauthorized attack on Austria. “ All reason, therefore, for | 
“the compact ceases, and I believe it my duty to declare 
“ this.’’ In the same manner, a partisan leader might tender | 
his services to a commander in the field, and afterwards desert | 
his colours because he had been ordered to retreat or for- 
bidden to advance. Modern Republicans cannot understand | 
that obedience to a Government or to a Constitution is, by the | 
nature of the case, absolutely unconditional. If it were 
assumed, for the purpose of argument, that Mazzini’s policy 
was judicious, he would nevertheless divide the State in two 
by carrying out his views on his own authority. The fortu- 
nate anomaly of the Sicilian expedition can scarcely create a 
precedent, and even if Gartpapr had failed in his attempt, 
Piedmont would not have been involved by his enterprise in 
a war. “ Between the aspirations of the best of our country- 
“men, and the musket shots by which those aspirations were 
“replied to in Brescia,” there was the distinction that the 
“best of Italians” had no right to involve the country in a 
war, and that the Government had therefore a perfect right to 
prohibit their design. 

The one-sided and voluntary compact being at 4n end, the 
Republicans are henceforth to act as if Italy was still enslaved 
under foreign and hostile rulers. “We hoped to be able to 
“conquer Rome and Venice as allies of the monarchy, and we 
“now declare, that hope being. destroyed, that we strive to 
“ conquer them alone, through our own efforts, in spite of the 
“‘ Government, and ready even to combat against the Govern- 
‘ment, should it persist in the endeavour to stand in our 
“way.” Rome, with its French garrison, and Austria, with 
its vast and disciplined army, might have been thought suf- 
ficiently formidable antagonists to an undivided Italy, acting 
by its own organized Government. With culpable levity, 
Mazzini proposes to add a more formidable adversary than 
either, by forcing the Kine and the army into the ranks of his 
opponents. Yet, if he were capable of reflection, he could not 
doubt that the policy which he announces precisely coincides 


with the interests and wishes of the Porr and of the Austrian 


Government. A revolutionary assault directed at the same 
time against the Italian monarchy and against its most formi- 
dable opponents would almost serve to repair all the losses 
which the enemies of national unity have suffered during the 
last three years. The profession of a former desire to act in 
alliance with the monarchy is a confession that the Repub- 
licans have always affected an independent position. Subjects 
make no alliance with the State of which they form a component 
part. Allegiance involves the sacrifice of individual action 
in all matters which properly belong to the constituted 
authorities. 

The principal charge against the Government is, that it has 
not armed the country on a sufficiently comprehensive scale. 
The fourteen armies of the French Republic in 1794, and the 
650,000 men raised by the Federal Americans, are invidiously 
contrasted with the 200,000 men of the regular Italian army. 
It is not for enthusiastic patriots to consider whether the 
circumstances are analogous, or whether either precedent 
deserves to be immediately followed. The French, when their 


_ country was invaded, and their passions excited to the highest 
_ pitch, brought for one year into the field nearly a million of 


men. Italy is at present at peace, and the Ministers neither 
possess nor require the guillotine to support forced requisitions 
for the supply of overgrown armies. It is true that the 
Northern States of America have brought 600,000 men into 
the field, but their exploits have not hitherto justified the belief 
that, even with equal exertions, Italy could recover Venice. 
M‘CieLuan has been stopped for several weeks by extempo- 
rized earthworks at Richmond, and by the imperfectly armed 


| levies which the Confederates have collected for the defence of 


their capital. Whatever may be the ultimate success of his 
operations, it is evident that, if his force were suddenly 
transferred to the Mincio, he could not seriously threaten the 
great Austrian Quadrangle. In the attempt it might perhaps 
be possible to spend money with American profusion ; but, if 


| 100,000,000/. were added to the Italian debt, the Monarchy 


would not occupy a safer or more formidable position. The 
question, however, is not whether the policy of immediate 
action is preferable to the delay practised by the Government. 
The decision of all similar questions must rest somewhere, and 
the power which decides them is paramount and sovereign 
in the State. It may be added that a Government must be 
administered by some distinct persons according to recognized 
forms. The collective egotism of Mazzint and of those in 
whose name he professes to speak has no intelligible corporate 
existence. 

It is possible that the Republican agitation, with all its 
errors and injustice, may serve the purpose which in older 
constitutions is carried out by a Parliamentary Opposition. 
It is not desirable that the country or the Government should 
go to sleep until perfect liberation is accomplished. Mazzin1 
propounds no method by which Rome can be recovered, 


| except a hopeless war against France; yet it may be well to 


remind the Emperor Napo.eon that the presence of his troops 
in a foreign capital is still regarded as usurpation. Rattazzt 
himself may not be unwilling to remind his overbearing 
patron that it may be out of his power to carry deference 
too far. GARIBALDI is a useful bugbear, and Mazzini gives 
GARIBALDI a meaning. Moral force, which is the projected 
shadow of material danger, may perhaps assist in solving the 
Roman question, though it is not equally probable that menaces 
will shake the hold of the Austrians on the Venetian provinces. 
It is in dealing with the Italians themselves that a judicious 
statesman might profitably make use of his own more intem- 
perate opponents. They might be urged to arm in defence of 
the monarchy rather than in support of revolutionary disaffec- 
tion; and when the Government thought that the time for 
striking had arrived, it would be an advantage that the popu- 
lation should have been previously familiarized with the thought 
of war. The somewhat stilted eloquence of Mazzini’s procla- 
mations would not influence English readers; but in Italy, as. 
well as in other parts of the Continent, fine sentiments and 
ambitious generalities still produce an impression. Warlike 
circulars may safely be tolerated, but it is indispensable that. 
unauthorized expeditions should be sternly and summarily 
repressed. 


AMATEUR GENERALS. 


‘ao is, unhappily, no longer any room for doubt as to 
the meaning of General Butier’s proclamation. Strenuous 
efforts have been made to explain it away. The Yankee 
journalists of this city, who devote themselves to the un- 
grateful task of whitewashing Federal barbarities, did their 
best to subject it to a non-natural interpretation. It was only 
a mistake — an awkward phraseology — an unfortunate indis- 
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tinetness of ion. It only meant that women who 
insulted the soldiery should be punished by imprisonment. 
Nothing but deliberate malice, we were told, could mis- 
interpret it. Unfortunately for his friends, General BuTLER 
is very proud of his production, and is much too strongly 
impressed with its administrative wisdom to allow it to be 
explained away. That which the voice of all civilized Europe, 
with the Frezch and English Governments at its head, has 
branded as “ infamous,” excites no shame in General BuTLer’s 
breast. He intended that the most extreme interpretation 
should be placed upon his words, and he does not thank the 
officious friends who wish to make a gentleman of him in 
spite of himself. The letter which he has written in comment 
is racier even than the original in its cynical disregard of 
decency : 

There can be, there has been, no room for misunderstanding of General 
Order No. 28. 

No lady will take any notice of a strange gentleman, and a fortiori of a 
stranger simply, in such form as to attract attention. Common women do. 

Therefore, whatever woman, lady or mistress, gentle or simple, who, by 
gesture, look, or word, insults, shows contempt for, thus attracting to herself 
the notice of my officers and soldiers, will be deemed to act as becomes her 
vocation as a common woman, and will be liable to be treated accordingly. 
This was most fully explained to you at my office. 

I shall not, as I have not, abate a single word of that order; it was well 

considered ; if obeyed, will protect the true and modest women from all pos- 
sible insult. The others will take care of themselves. 
There can indeed be no room for misunderstanding. No 
ingenuity can extract from these last words any interpretation 
save one. The women of New Orleans will be divided into 
two classes for the purposes of General BuTLer’s administra- 
tion. Those who contrive so to conceal the contempt they all 
must feel for the New York rowdies who disgrace the uniform 
of a soldier in their city, that neither look nor gesture shall 
express it, will be protected from insult. The others, whose 
faces are more eloquent, will not be protected from insult. 
Whatever it may be the pleasure of the Federal soldiers to do 
to them, General Butter will not interfere. ‘They will take 
“ care of themselves.” 

The history of Christendom will be ransacked in vain for 
another instance of a general who has avowedly utilized the 
lusts of his men for the purposes of military terrorism. But 
we do not notice the proclamation here for the purpose of 
characterizing it further. Every man and every woman will 
feel the full horror of all that its language implies. The lesson 
that it teaches is what we wish to dwell upon ; and that lesson 
is the danger of a system in which sharp attorneys are turned 
suddenly into generals. In all wars the common soldiery are 
apt to depart very widely from the ideal of military honour. 
Their brutalities have been the common reproach of all armies 
in alltimes. But among officers, there has usually been a code 
of honour which restrains the ferocities of war. They have 
shrunk from the maltreatment of women, if not under the 
impulse of their own feelings, at least under a dread of 
losing caste among their fellows. Even needless devastation 
has been checked by the fear of a reputation for in- 
humanity among those whose opinion every officer has been 
trained to respect. The peculiarity of the Federal warfare is 
that this restraint seems to be wholly absent. The officers 
are more barbarous and more unmanly than the private 
soldiers. Very horrible accounts reach us of the devastation 
which the privates in the Federal army commit; but they 
do not equal the atrocity of General Buter’s proclamation, 
or of the proposal of a Federal Commodore to bombard a 
defenceless city. General BLENKeEr’s taste for rapine is so 
strong that the new verb “to blenker” threatens to confer 
upon him as unenviable a notoriety as the word “ marauder” 
has conferred on Merope. The device said to have been 
resorted to by General Hatieck for weakening 
army, by the present of 300 smallpoxed prisoners, is quite 
as unique in its way as the New Orleans proclamation. In 
order to find precedents for either it would be necessary to 
recur either to Oriental or savage examples. 

There is nothing to explain, at first sight, why the American 
generals should exhibit this exceptional barbarity. There is 
no reason why they should take pleasure in causeless deso- 
lation. There is nothing in their national character, as here- 
tofore understood, that should induce them to use infectious 
diseases as their weapon against men, and brutal lust as their 
weapon against women. ‘The officers of the army, in point of 
chivalrous feeling, are generally the best men of each com- 
munity. They are authorities in questions of manly feeling,and 
prescribe the laws of honour to the rest. And those who are 
acquainted with the better classes of Boston know that the best 
men of the American community, in point of manliness and 
honour, are inferior to no class of men in Europe. But the 


peculiarity of the Federal army is, that its officers are the 


weeds, not the flower of the people. That they are so is no 
great blame to the authorities that appointed them. It was 
necessary to raise a vast army in a remarkably short space of 
time; and in doing so it was necessary to accept the services 
of generals who had no previous training for their duties. 
The fault lay in the system which, at the moment of its 

need, left the Federal Government almost wholly destitute of an 
army. It is true that their difficulties were aggravated in 
part by the fact that almost all their officers preferred to 
take the Confederate side. But even if all these had remained 
faithful, the number would have been insufficient for the 
demands which it was always possible that the possession of so 
vast a territory would involve. There were not enough to forma 
soldier class, or to impart soldierly traditions to those who might 
on any sudden emergency beadded. The result was that when 
large brigades were suddenly called into existence, men were 
put at their head to whom a soldier's feelings were unknown. 
It has been the work of ages to accumulate the traditions 
which restrain the officer from carrying into the battle-field 


if | the passions of the savage. Those who undertake war's 


bloody duties without the preservative of such influences will 
carry on war after the fashion of a savage. Training is needed 
to make a soldier who can be trusted to gain a victory; but it 
is much more needed to make a soldier who can be trusted to 
use a victory. It requires a very artificial education to set 
bounds to the fury of a death-grapple, and to baulk of its prey 
the passion of revenge just at the moment of its intensest 
excitation. The laws of war have only a factitious and 
enforced currency. Thepdo not commend themselves to the 
prosaic logic of a mind untrained to sympathize with the 
spirit in which they are framed. We know by experience the 
inestimable benefit they confer upon humanity. But they 
are not self-evident to the mind of the Methodist 
parson, or the German adventurer, or the New York 
pettifogger, who is suddenly invested with military 
command, and wields the despotism of military power. 

ing from first principles, there is no reason why men 
should not fight with weapons consisting of poison or the 
virus of a disease, as well as with weapons consisting of steel 
and iron. There is no logical formula by which it can be 
proved that it is lawful in war to slaughter men, but not to 
molest women. Ii is not possible to demonstrate the necessity 
of sparing a hostile country, or a hostile city, while you are 
slaying the inhabitants to whom they belong. These are 
matters of feeling, not of argument. It is hopeless to drive 
them by argument into minds that have not been trained to 
apprehend them without it. The attorney at New Orleans 
who wears a general’s uniform is giving vent to his instincts 
of animosity against a race which he detests, in the manner 
which suggests itself to him naturally. He hates the Con- 
federate women of New Orleans, and he goes the most direct 
way to gratify that hatred. He knows that being dishonour- 
ably handled by men of a degraded class is the keenest 
torture to which he can subject them, and, therefore, he 
inflicts it. If he had been brought up in America 
among officers, or in Europe among civilians even, if they 
were gentlemen, such an idea would never have occurred to 
him. But being only a New York attorney, he acts after his 
kind. 

The real lesson which is read to us by the misdeeds of 
the Federal Generals is the impolicy of depriving ourselves 
of an adequate standing army. The costliness of such a pro- 
ceeding has been sufficiently demonstrated by the events of 
the war and the present condition of the Federal debt. But 
it inflicts a deeper evil than the mere loss of money. It takes 
off from the combatants that curb upon human passions which is 
imposed by soldierly feeling. If the example were followed 
by many countries, and armies were frequently sent out under 
generals who had been brought up in some low civilian occu- 
pation, the laws of war, with all the beneficent mitigations 
with which they have tempered its horrors, would quickly 
disappear. We should all fight, as the Federals are now 
fighting, like savages; and each war would leave behind it, 
not only material devastation, but a far deadlier moral ruin, 
which the lapse of many generations would not be sufficient 


to repair. 


POLITICAL IMPUNITY. 


Noa is easier than to be a political cynic. There are 
certain moods in which we very naturally regard the world 


of politics as a chaos of wrong-doing. The Eternal Veracities 


may in the end assert themselves, and the Lumenides may have 
their swing some day but the day is a very long time coming. 
The great instance 


retribution which may be said to have had 
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the honour of first introducing the Eumenides to the notice of the 
modern world, is the destruction of the French aristocracy during 
the Reign of Terror. Three hundred years before, perhaps, a par- 
ticular set of noblemen used their seignorial rights too harshly, 
kept too many pigeons, or exacted too much hard labour from their 
serfs, and instituted a system of general violence and legalized 
rapacity. In the long distance of time, persons who claimed a 
descent more or less imaginary from them were tormented with 
fright and anxiety, and some even lost their lives, through an 
uprising of the ‘blackguards of Paris. To the philosophical 
historian this result of the interposition of the Kumenides is 
instructive; but to any uaughty individual contemplating wrong- 
doing the Furies are far too slow in their proceedings to be 
impressive. The fact is, that political crimes often succeed. 
We know that they succeed, and we do not seriously condemn 
them in the way in which we condemn private offences. We 
make up our minds to grant ea certain amount of political 
impunity. The common account is, that this impunity is 
the mere result of success, and that the man who holds his 

und is always pardoned. This is in some degree true. 
The world is cowardly and mean, and speaks well of those who 
can do mischief to it if offended, or have the good things to 
give away. But it is not the whole truth. Political impunity 
is not always associated with success. Bomba was in one sense 
a successful man. He died in the odour of sanctity, with his 
prisons full, his gallant army at its highest strength, and a 
most comforting reserve in foreign funds. But he did not 
enjoy perfect political impunity. He was not punished, but 
he was not forgiven. He was thought to be a horrible old tyrant, 
and men longed for him to be got somehow or other out of the 
way. M. Guizot has not succeeded, and therefore we can only 
speculate on what would have happened if he had succeeded ; but 
we scarcely think he would have been ‘pardoned for the Spanish 
marriages. His name was tarnished by his ——s in a 
wrong to a woman of a peculiarly odious character, and this 
is one of the crimes people are slow to overlook. There is, 
if we come to consider it, some sort of principle on which we 
agree to overlook political crimes. They must be held to 
have effected, or to have tended to effect, some object which we 
think desirable ; and then, for the sake of that object, we do not 
exactly countenance them, but we omit to reprobate them. We do 
not cease to consider them crimes, or to wish for some sort of 
punishment if it could be had, but we acquiesce in the impunity, 
and are moderate in our blame. Want of success would indeed be 
fatal. We do not pardon the crimes of the unsuccessful. But 
neither is it all the crimes of the successful that we overlook. The 
political cynic must do us, at least, this much justice, and own that 
we at least set up between ourselves and political scrupulousness 
some shadowy sort of theory. 

We will take three instances of political crimes from current 
history, representing three shades of intensity as different as possi- 
ble. uis Napoleon is the hero of the worst. In gaining his 
crown and in keeping it he has committed enormous political crimes. 
His hands are A with the blood of his countrymen —his ears may 
ring with the curses of those whom he has consigned to the last 
miseries thet humanity can endure. If any of the facts of contem- 
porary history are established at all, none rest on better evidence 
than that, at the time of theCoup d’Etat, the populace of Paris was 
mown down by artillery for the mere re of producing an 
impression, and that, after the attempt of Orsini, when a republi- 
can rising was feared, hundreds and hundreds of wholly innocent 
persons were deported to Lambessa and Cayenne, merely because 
the officials were ordered to return a prescribed list of victims from 
their different districts. If any political acts are crimes, these are 
crimes of a very deep dye. But the Emperor enjoys political im- 

unity. He has practically been pardoned. It is not merely that 

e reigns in the Tuileries, and has the best of all the world can 

ive him, and exchanges visits with our Queen as an equal; 

ut men at large do not think badly of him in proportion to his 
crimes. They do not put him on the level of Bomba. The few 
who do so are very much to be respected and admired, perhaps, 
but they are few, and their virtue is not the virtue of the world. 
We are not discussing whether a wholly wise and virtuous man 
would not hate Louis Napoleon like poison, but whether the 
decent, timid, moderately good majority do or do not pardon him. 
We think that practically they do; but they do so Poca they 
consider him to have done good with the power he thus won and 
obtained. They think that, to an extent which they do not care to 
estimate precisely, he has made France quiet and rich, thwarted 
the priests, and freed Italy. They will not class such a man with 
— simply because their crimes have been not wholly dis- 
similar. 

Our next instance shall be drawn from America. The outbreak 
of the civil war was the signal for a corresponding outbreak of the 
most flagrant, shameless, wholesale jobbing. Every one set to 
work to plunder the Republic, and to sell it the worst of all possible 
stores at the highest of all possible prices. Two classes especially 
distinguished themselves in audacity and profligacy of jobbing — 
Cabinet Ministers, and ministers of the Gospel. The Secretary 
of War and the nese gre of the Navy did things which startled 
even American critics, and their misdeeds have been published and 
set forth in the light of day. But noone has been punished. They 
have reaped the profit of their little transactions, and are forgiven, 
and hold ye in the Federation. Mr. Cameron is Minister 
in Russia, Mr. Welles is still Secretary at the Navy. General 
Fremont, in spite of all the presents to his wife of which Mr. 


Trollope tells us, still commands an army, with such a degree of 
reputation and success as General Jackson permits him to hold. 
The jobbers are not worse off in any way. Partly, perhaps, this 
came from the triviality of the offence which the Americans see in 
the wholesale plundering of the State. But it came much more 
from the shelter which the President threw over the offenders. He 
was known to be honest himself, and yet he stood up stoutly to de- 
fend and protect dishonest men. He would not desert his dependents 
and supporters. He stuck to the principle that in time of danger 
it is better to overlook many faults and much villany than to 
weaken the confidence which the officials of a Government ought 
to place in it. This view has commended itself to the Americans. 
They agree that, in the presence of so tremendous a trial as that to 
which they are now exposed, it would be unwise to have dissen- 
sions and recriminations, and e in the governing circle. 
They not only do not punish the jobbers, but they admire the 
President for not permitting them to be punished, and they allow 
a portion of the satisfaction with which the President inspires 
them to be reflected on the jobbers themselves. They seem to 
have arrived at a tacit understanding that this political crime shall 
be passed over lightly, and that it shall be consigned to oblivion 
as soon as possible. They yield to what they conceive to be the 
salutary principle that even bad men must be supported when 
their offences are mixed uP with the triumph of the right side on 
cccasions of great peril an importance. 

As an example of a political crime of minor magnitude, we may 
take the conduct of the official, whoever he may have been, who 
obtained the lease of Montagu House through the manoeuvre just 
recalled to the recollection of the public. On the eve of a great 
party division, some Tory official got Mr. Disraeli to sign unwit- 
tingly a lease which it was known Mr. Disraeli thought very pre- 
judicial to the public interests, but which was considered necessary 
to secure the Duke of Buccleugh’s support. This was not a great 
crime, but it was a crime. It was a most dishonourable abandon- 
ment of the interests of the nation by a person or persons paid and 
engaged to look after them, in order that a Duke might be bribed 
to back up a tottering Ministry. It was worse than a ga was 
a job coupled with a fraud ; for it must be taken that Mr. Disraeli’s 
signature was procured by the discreditable artifice of getting him 
to sign a paper as a mere mp of routine, it being known that he 
would not have signed the paper had he been aware of the con- 
tents; otherwise, Mr. Disraeli, by pretending afterwards to be 
ignorant of what he had done, would have been guilty of a job 
and fraud himself. Yet the scandalous trick has been com- 
pletely forgiven. Even the name of the offender has been left 
in the region of surmises. Not only has the thing itself been 
allowed to pass, but there has been an almost total absence 
of pe reprobation of the act. The reason is, that the 
public has tacitly allowed the claim for condonation which is 
grounded on the exigencies of party warfare. The Tory 
were struggling for existence; they had the tiniest possible ame A 
of not drowning, and there was no sort of straw they were not 
prepared to clutch at. When their successors discovered the par- 
ticular straw at which they had clutched, and found out this job, 
they let it go gently by. They did not cancel the agreement, or 
pry into the exact history of the offence, or the names of the 
ofienders. They had, perhaps, some recollections of party jobs of 
their own; and at any rate, they accepted it as Petter to let 
oblivion fall on this —— scandal than to strike a blow at 
party organization. The public took the same view. There was 
no open declaration of an opinion that the matter had better drop, 
but there was a tacit understanding; and so the matter did drop, 
and no one would have thought any more of it unless its memory 
had been revived by the detection of another and more serious job, 
by which the same nobleman was to benefit. 

It may be feared that if we are to grant political impunity in 
this easy sort of way, there is an end at once of all political moral- 
ity. There are some people who pass their lives in discovering 
that if some proposition is or is not admitted all morality and reli- 
gion are atend. These crimes do not cease to be crimes because 
they are pardoned. No man of right principle and sensitive 
honour will shoot his fellow-countrymen with grape shot in order 
to make an impression on them; nor will he sell the War De- 
partment, at outrageous prices, in a time of national danger, 
great-coats made of shoddy, and muskets previously condemned as 
useless ; nor will he cheat a Minister out of his signature to a lease 
intended to bribe a duke. The right-minded man will do none of 
these things. But when wrong-minded men do them, they are 
often not only unvisited with punishment, but pardoned for their 
offence. When this happens, it is worth while observing that this 
political impunity is granted in deference to something besides 
success, There is some principle, or some theory of political ex- 
pediency or necessity, which is held to give a sort of faint 
sanction to the ¢vrong-doing. We are obeying our reason as well 
as our cowardly instincts when we let the offenders off. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that one of the first of all aims of a 
nation should be to get rid of political crimes altogether; 
and for our comfort it may he observed that it is a re- 
ward of good government that political crimes do, as a matter 
of fact, grow less frequent in orderly, honest societies, and 
assume miti have had no in- 
struction by grapeshot in the our day. Pecuniary 
jobbing for direct private interests has never got higher here than 
the secretaries to Cabinet Ministers in recent years. Perhaps even 
jobs in which the public interest is secaifiend to keeping up the 
falling fortunes of a party are getting rarer and are more cen- 
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sured when they are discovered. By all means, let us raise our 
voice against them, and prevent them as well as the more atro- 
cious kinds of political crimes as much as possible. But since 
political impunity is never or seldom granted without some shadow 
yt | let us give human nature the benefit of acknowledging 


is so. 


DRAWING-ROOM FORTIFICATIONS. 


OST householders have to go through the of furnish- 
ing their drawing-rooms at some time in their lives, and few 
people find the occupation eng ma But the principles on 
which it should be conducted have not yet been examined with 
the care to which they are entitled. The true end and aim of 
drawing-room furniture is not recognised as it should be. There 
are several methods in which you may proceed in the accomplish- 
ment of this important — There is the indifferent way, as 
when you send for your upholsterer, and tell him to do it for you 
ess of expense. There is the economical way, as when you 
attend at auctions and pick up everything that goes cheap, without 
troubling yourself about material or appearance, stoically 
match a dirty satin sofa with bran-new horsehair chairs. 
There is the «esthetic way, as when you assort the colour and 
form of your moveables with such exquisite taste that you neither 
dare sit on them lest they should be rumpled, nor move them lest 
they should look untidy, nor light a fire lest — should be 
smoked, nor open the window lest the blacks should come in. 
And there is the antiquarian way, as when you choose your furni- 
ture according to some epoch — generally an epoch in which the 
seats of chairs were inexorably hard, and the backs mercilessly 
dicular — consoling yourself for the obvious discomfort of 
your guests by the reflection that it is all in character. But 
there is a more practical point of view than any of these, 
from which this question may be looked at. ere is an 
inconsequence in ing so much thought on the orna- 
mentation of objects which are only useful when they are being 
sat w The moral aspect of the question is entirely passed by. 
Yet drawing-room furniture has a moral influence of its own. It 
prescribes the conditions under which stiff women shall converse 
with shy men. If well arranged, it facilitates, if ill arranged; it 
obstructs acquaintance ; and very momentous consequences some- 
times spring from chance acquaintance. The issue of matrimony 
or no matrimony may often turn on the possibility of squeezing 
behind a sofa, or surmounting a barricade of chairs. y a pair 
of tender hearts, formed for each other, may lose their only chance 
of meeting in this world, if they are one on each side of an 
impenetrable ottoman. 

‘he idea on which chairs and sofas in a drawing-room are gene- 
rally arranged appears to be that they are the separate works of a 
line of fortification designed to repel the inroads of an enemy whose 
appearance at the door is constantly expected. Fortifications, as 
we have often heard recently, are of very little use without a gar- 
rison; and therefore, when they are not garrisoned, the chair 
bastions and sofa-stockades are innocent enough. It is in the 
evening, after dinner, when they are thoroughly well-manned, or 
rather, well-womanned, that they are truly formidable. Civiliza- 
tion inflicts upon its victims many embarrassing moments; but 
there is none under which the heart sinks so heavily as the mo- 
ment when the Amazonian entrenchments burst upon your view, 
as you detile slowly and timidly through the drawing-room door. 
Your first impression is that the position is impregnable. Some- 
times you are brought up short at the entrance by a palisade of 
heavy chairs, which receive additional solidity from the oecupancy 
of a line of estimable dowagers. An opening ostentatiously made 
for you, and a polite assurance that there is plenty of room, only 
add to the terrors of the moment. More commonly, the passa 
to that city of refuge, the fireplace, to which the banited male 
naturally retreats, is barred by an immovable ottoman, thickly 
bestrewed with female forms. On each side of it there are narrow 
straits, which their abundant apparel converts into an intricate 
navigation. You must be more than iron-cased if you feel equal 
to forcing the passage of those forts. You dare do all that doth 

e aman; but you cannot muster courage to pick your way 
through all that drapery, dropping civil nothings to unknown 
young ladies as you pass. But a more terrible, and at the same 
time a more scientific, form of fortification is when all obstacles 
are cleared away, and you find the ladies ranged round the room 
in the form of a horse-shoe, leaving a wide, open, chairless space 
in the middle, into which, if you are so inclined, you may walk 
and exhibit your person to the best advantage, under the converging 
fire of their eyes. The ottoman itself is not so terrible as that sort of 
arena in the middle of an amphitheatre of crinoline. It is the form of 
fortitication which always strikes the most evident panic into the 
ranks of the invaders. Twoor three, perhaps—men of dauntless cour- 
ete forth into the middle of it, and range themselves in front of 

respective ladies of their choice, bending forward at an angle 

of forty-five, so as to assume as nearly as possible the attitude and 
appearance of cock-sparrows. In this position of gracefulness and 
ease sp | exchange such observations as an overpowering desire to 
rid of their hands will permit them to think of. But the majority 
themselves to no such desperate adventure. They huddle 
together at the end of the room where they have come in, as 
though they were deeply impressed with the importance of 
securing their retreat by keeping open their communications with 


mous & Course, 


ires concealment, and they do their best to ise it as 
as they can. They cluster round the in- 
vestigate the admire the rtions of the room, 
But they put the evil hour when they must venture 
into the arena, as long as they can find a presentable excuse. 
and tea; photographi ums are a great resource ; if an 
works of ort are accessible without passing under the guns as 
sofa, it is astonishing what a taste for art will be suddenly 
developed in the shyer members of a company. But this is, of 
a re which is only available in exceptional cases. As 

a rule, the ladies are at one end of the room, talking low to each 
other about their babies for want of better employment, and the 
ntlemen are standing at the other end, looking like waiters whom 
master of the house, in a genial mood, has allowed to come in 


and see what the fine company are doing. 
cannot induce two elements to amalgamate; but if -is 


no comforta! meow disposing of his hands. If those 
two difficulties are settled for him, he is, in ——- cases, a 
conversible animal. But owing to the furniture fortifications, it 
is almost always impossible to talk to a woman after dinner, 
except by standing in front of her and assuming the cock-sparrow 
attitude. It requires the fathomless self-complacency of a foreigner 
to do this, and to talk without effort at the same time. jaloe 
as the women sit together on sofas in rows, or cluster upon 
ottomans, there will always be a cloud of black coats hov 
near the door, and wishing the hour of deliverance were at 
It is a me common saying that Englishmen can never meet 
together without eating; but it is not because they are a iarly 
luttonous people, but because eating puts them at their ease. 
When youn aee are fairly stowed under the table, and your hands 
are busy with the knife and fork, there is no difficulty about attitude. 
Directly the question of attitude is settled, the Englishman's heart 
begins toopen. His proverbial shyness does not arise from his bei 
timid, or being proud, but simply from his being unready. 
requires the concentrated attention of his whole mind in order to 
be able to talk with ease. If his thoughts are distracted with 
the idea that he has got himself into a conspicuous position or a 
ridiculous attitude, he immediately forgets what he is talking 
about, and does not know what to say next. Of course a proper 
amount of schooling would cure this tendency. The practised 
diner-out would talk agreeably if he was standing op his head. 
But that fecundity of small talk which is a natural gift with 
foreigners is an acquired with Englishmen. And the 
ordinary untrained specimen of the race, if he is to make himself 
agreeable to ladies after dinner, must have no fortifications to 
break through, no narrow straits to thread, and, above all, no 
embarrassing attitudes to assume. He must be able to eit down 
as comfortably by the side of the lady to whom he means to talk 


as if he were at dinner. 
We venture to 6 this subject to the consideration of the 


occupants of those its from which the instruction of the uj 
te contested, Tnstead of preaching against low com 
let them preach against big sofas. They must consider a 
young man’s view of such matters is likely to be. Respectable 
women, he Ye thinks, may be very agreeable ; but he does 
not know, for he has no means of getting at them. He only 
knows them as the stiff-looking garrison, who— if we may again 
be pardoned the Hibernicism—man the drawing-room ram 
It is probable, tho we do not venture to with certainty, 
that there are no big sofas at the Casinos. The clergy will at 
once appreciate the moral bearing of the big sofa. It is what Mr. 
Palgrave would call the “long unloveliness” of that article of 
furniture which is the obstacle to the moral improvement of 
the upper classes, If it could be cut up into small chairs, young 
men could get near the le ladies, and might 
discover that some of them at least are worth talking to. We 
do not say that the could at once procure its abolition. 
For the present, perhaps, they must be satisfied with urging its 
reduction. Public opinion is hardly as yet sufficiently advanced 
for an absolute prohibition of this demoralizing article of furniture; 
but perhaps an agitation for a permissive bill, enabling’ every 
square by a majority of votes to ress big sofas within its own 

recincts, might have a success. But, in any case, the 
eep moral effect of furniture ought to be studied by social 
missionaries who make it their business to improve their neigh- 
bours, especially when they are of the opposite sex. roper 
arrangement of it is the condition ent to all influence for 
good. For how is influence to be obtained except by talking ? 
and how are people to talk until they have first sat down ° 


DR. NEWMAN. 


R. NEWMAN'S letter to the Editor of the Globe is so 

characteristic, and the occasion which called it out isso charac- 
teristic also, that we are almost tempted to adopt the conclusion 
which has itself to some minds of an unconfiding cha- 


racter, that there is a little bit of collusion in it. Far are we from 
attributing to Dr. Newman personally the astute trick of spreading 


the door. It is only from sheer terror that they take so pusillani- 
ii 


are quite sensible that their 


—still less of originating —a rumour of his reconversion to Angli- 


| 
a sheer question of furniture. ere are two things whi 
an Englishman detests, especially when he is in yer 4 
dress. One is to be obliged to pose in a position in whic 
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canism for the mere purpose of contradicting 1t, though we can 
recall instances of those who have been ee hat the report 0 
their own death, not so much for the gratification of antici- 
pating their own funeral eulogy, as for the more subtle con- 
solation of proving their vitality by energy in letter-writing. But 
it may eminently suit some of Dr. Newman’s friends and co-reli- 
gionists to unearth him. Of late years he has not been much before 
the world. 1t is undeniable that the noblest convert to Romanism 
from the Church of England has, in his recent silence and solitude, 
done much —simply by doing nothing — to foil and bafile indis- 
creet admirers and equally indiscreet foes. Whether the fatuity of 
this rumour, which Dr. Newman is so evidently pleased with, is 
chargeable on his politic friends or on the unpolitic friends of 
the Church of England, we shall not speculate. The purveyors 
of paragraphs to the Church newspapers and the gossippers at 
rural clerical meetings are equal to such an exhibition of stu- 
pidity. Be this as it may, the old lion resents, as in the days of 
* old, this flinging of Protestant heels into his face. He = he 

that his teeth, though yellow, are strong, and that he has not, 
though a veteran, jam rude donatus, a his swashing blow. 
Dr. Newman must have relished, with the oiliest smacking of 
controversial lips, the chance which invited him to construct that 
griping antithesis in which he represents himself as shuddering 
at the Book of Common Prayer, and shivering at the Thirty-nine 
Articles; while the voluntary or involuntary silence of years may 
almost be condoned for that pious and curious felicity in alliterative 
rancour which gave him the welcome opportunity of saluting the 
Church of his “ many dear friends” as “ the ro bg confusion and the 
house of bondage.” Whether the dear delight of uttering a cor- 
rosive epigram against the religion in which you have spent the 
best fifty yearsof life is worth its moral dangers, is another question ; 
though we make all allowances for the effects of controversial bile 
secreted without a natural discharge for thirteen years. The 
vomito negro must take its natural course. 

As to the rumour itself of the expectation entertained of Dr. 
Newman’s return to the Church of England, we can only say that, 
if it ever existed, it must have been among those who know ve: 
little either of Dr. Newman or of the laws of the human mind, 
Because Dr. Newman has changed his opinions once, it is 
imagined that he is likely to change them again. This is but 
a shallow conclusion. It may be quite true that Dr. Newman 
once spoke of that communion which he now pronounces 
“the land flowing with milk and honey,” as a “ lost Church,” 
as an “apostasy,” as “heretical,” as “a communion from 
which we are bound to flee as from a ilence because they 
have established a lie in place of God’s truth” —as “ spell- 
bound by an evil spirit,” and tainted with “cruelty, craft, am- 
bition ” —as d “in the very heart of the Church, in her 
highest dignity, in the seat of St. Peter, by the evil principle” — 
as “a Church beside herself.” Indeed, we might fill a column with 
the rich, exuberant, and copious maledictions with which some 
thirty years ago Dr. Newman outstripped a Cumming or 4 
Campbell in pouring out the choice verbiage of controversial 
slang on the Roman system and doctrine. But because Dr. 
Newman has withdrawn all this, and because Saul has become 
Paul, and the persecutor has merged in the Apostle, we are asked 
to believe or to hope that his benedictions of Rome, like his curses, 
will in their turn be withdrawn, Dr. Newman has eaten his leek, 
but he is not likely to chew the cud of it. St. Augustine wrote a 
copious roll of Retractaticne, but there is not extant a parallel 
volume of Retractations Retracted. The Head of the Birmingham 
Oratory is not likely to have forgotten the history of Antonio de 
Dominis, or his fate, tragical alike to his person and his reputation. 
No doubt there is a haze of mystery about Dr. Newman’s career 
since his last change of convictions. According to the scanty 
autobiography which he gives to the Editor of the Globe, he founded 
an ambitious institution in London, the Oratory at Brompton, 
which he handed over, or which was handed over for him, or by 
him, to others; and though for thirteen years he has been head 
over a kindred or parent institution in Birmingham, he has in the 
meantime diversified his spiritual duties by an academical experi- 
ment in Ireland of which it is but little to say that it is a signal, 
if not an ignominious, failure. Dr. Newman has at least once 
failed, and he has been conspicuously silent. He has, since his 
change of religion, hardly sustained his old reputation or fulfilled 
the expectations of his new allies. If we remember tight, when the 
wild tumult of Papal Aggression was evoked by the premature zeal 
of a half-acclimatized prelate, now decorated with the purple of 
Rome, that voice to which so many thousands of the best heads and 
hearts in -* had so long listened with respect and obedience 
was silent. Dr. Newman did nothing to summon or to control the 
whirlwind which Dr. Wiseman has not, perhaps, yet learned to 
regret. It is scarcely possible to suppose that, when a new doctrine 
was added to the faith, Dr. Newman had not his strong con- 
victions; but he left the defence of the Immaculate Conception 
to other, and it may be inferior, minds, even though his silence 
was likely to be interpreted unfavourably to his own orthodoxy 
by a scanty band of Gallican dissidents. And in later days, 
when a Déllinger and a Passaglia have felt constrained to 

lace themselves in opposition to the claims advanced for the 

ivine prerogative of the Papal temporalities, and when Hector 
is thundering at the very ships, the Birmingham Achilles must 
not be surprised if his absence from the ridges of battle is at 
least commented upon both by his present and his late friends. 
We all know that Rome is too wise to give undue encouragement 
to converts, That lofty attitude which accepts, with something 


of serene disdain, those paltry convictions which are only the 


f | result of an intellectual struggle, and which cost nothing more 


than the prospects, the friendships, and the very flower of life, is one 
which Rome is wise enough re adopt as a normal policy towards 
its most distinguished converts. Better to break a t heart 
than to admit that you are in want of it— better to snub a convert 
than to encourage him overmuch. It was only a commonplace 
tyrant’s gratitude, like that of Artaxerxes, which gave Themistocles 

ree cities in Asia —it would have been wiser to have given the 
distinguished renegade his own heart for his daily sustenance. 
Rome finds it more politic to be what the world calis ungrateful ; 
and it can afford to receive Protestant postulants with a dignified 
yet very reserved co , rather than admit that it wants the 
reputation or the brains of living man. 

e admit that it is only a tongue which would attribute 
to such a man as Dr. Newman the imbecility of being a disap- 
pointed man. Neither neglect nor disappointment will affect that 
solid rocky mind. But we have other grounds than the denial of 
such petty and paltry motives for our confidence that Dr. New- 
man’s return to the Church of England is ge | impossible. 
Lamennais, in our own times, is both a beacon and an example. 
Dr. Newman’s theological has been systematic. He 
instances in his own person his own law of developement. A tree 
may either grow in the ordin way, or it may die, but it will not 
live if you plant it root upwards. Dr. Newman’s growth has been 
re y in one direction, and his career has been throughout uni- 
form and consistent. There is aclass of minds severely —we think 
a. —consistent in a hard remorseless logic. They must 
follow principles as they draw them to their inevitable, if cruel, 
results. They can only be brought to bay by a dilemma, and 
they rather welcome this fight @ outrance. Hence what they 
call —it is Dr. Newman’s own — kill-or-cure arguments. 
faith infidelity—these are rocks; and no debate- 
able ground, no faltering s no ing treacherous or 
or for the exercise of a practical, and political, and— shall we say ? 
—moral deliberation. All his life long Dr. Newman has been pre- 
paring himself for the final choice — for deciding on the solitary 
stern alternative which, sooner or later, he would delight to face. 
And when it comes to this, this alternative is the only thing 
left to the mind. It may of course be renewed. When a man is 
at that point where only two roads are left — to the everlasting 
bourne or the Eternal City—he takes one or he takes the other. 
He does not —- pick his way backward thro the 
muddy tangled paths by which he has arrived at his final alter- 
native — Rome or Infidelity. And if he takes one road and finds 
it wrong, he may take the other, but he does not walk backwards. 
This is the condition, not of Dr. Newman—for we wish to treat 
the discussion under the most impersonal terms—but of minds 
such as his, Far are we from hinting that there is the slightest 
probability that Dr. Newman has had, has, or ever will have the 
slightest ‘intention to leave the Catholic Church.” But if such 
a mind as his, having gone through its intellectual life and strife, 
ever changes again, it will not be to “return to the Church of 
England.” 

he new the other day say that a t fuss was 
made about the return of a person named Ehirol to the 
bosom of the Church of land —the same re-convert 
having been first a “curate in the Established Church,” then 
a “pervert,” and now a restored penitent. It is quite enough 
to say that of this gentleman no human being ever heard, but that 
John Henry Newman has left his mark on the mind of England — 
an indelible mark too. What Mr. Chirol has done Dr. Newman is 
certainly not likely todo. And we may safely add that to those 
who know Dr. Newman’s writings —and there are few thinkers 
who are strangers to them — the notion of its return to the Church 
of England must appear quite as absurd and fantastic as it does to 
Dr. Newman himself. 


A DIAGNOSIS OF DOWAGERS. 


A“ who patronize the talent of Mr. Woodin or Mrs. German 
Reed are familiar with the ingenious device by which those 
artists are wont to multiply themselves for the amusement of their 
visitors. They are provided with two different and strongly con- 
trasted profiles. On one side are presented to view the lineaments 
of an old harridan —on the other, by a sudden twist, those of a 
gushing miss in a pork-pie hat. N ow it is an old greybeard 
croaking, when, hey, presto! we are listening to the drawl or 
stammer of a fop of the Dun . Like the parti-coloured 
mannikin of the toy-shop, the performer submits his costume to a 
process of bisection; and while one half reveals the raven locks 
and open throat of a Byron, we recognise in the other the Lushy 
ig and snuff-coloured suit of Dr, Johnson. 

ot more dissimilar are the urban and rural of the 
British matron who annually conveys her 
to the London market—the typical dowager of Tyburno- 
Belgravian circles. Few members of the human race present the 
moral philosopher with a stranger psychological problem. Here, in 
the bosom of the shires, is an elderly woman, well-born and well- 
educated — an admirable specimen of the solid, sensible, and self- 
reliant Englishwoman. She has long ago lived down her illusions, 
and subsided into a conscientious discharge of the dutiesof her station. 
Nothing can exceed the care with which her children are brought 
up, or the unselfish devotion with which she consults her husband’s 
happiness, She is all that a diffuse and enthusiastic epitaph over 
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the family vault will hereafter call her—a good wife, a 

mother, a kind friend, a charitable ay What nook or 

corner of the parish does not know m, y Bountiful ? _ 4 
ub. 


the presiding genius of the soup-kitchen and the clothi 
The Nati School basks in her approving smile, and the Colleen 
Bawn cloaks of its girl scholars ing among the lanes are a 


living monument of her interest in the poor and her regard for the 
———- Each recurring Sabbath sees her dignified form 
comfortably ensconced in a corner of the family pew, listening with 
exemplary attention to a drowsy, but orthodox sermon. Each 
Sabbath eve, she does not disdain to mount the pulpit herself, and 
preach to the rector or the rector’s wife, an after-dinner sermon on 
church politics, parish squabbles, and the hatefulness of dissent. 
Such is the calm orbit of duty in which she revolves for nine 
months of the year. 

But with April comes a rapid and awful moral deterioration. 
It may be that the meteorological conditions of London havea 

cial tendency to demoralize women on the verge of their grand 

imacteric. e utter revolution which annually takes place in 
her conduct and demeanour may be the result of certain gaseous 
combinations which chemistry has yet to define. It is more 
reasonable, however, to suppose that it is the wilful indulgence of 
a darling passion, and the resolution to gratify it at all hazards, 
that corrupts her nature, and opens a breach through which 
all the social vices rush in. This baneful influence is the 
passion for an eligible son-in-law. It is a sight to make an angel 
weep, to see a matron of high character and aay d 
through the mud on the trail of this Will-of-the-Wisp. 
There is nothing mean, and petty, and contemptible, into whic 
it will not seduce her. The of and 
respect are a ntly suspen uring the summer months. 
But the of the which she under- 
goes is this—that, judging by her actions, she has become the 
exact contrary of all that she prided herself on being in the purer 
air of Broadacres Park. Instead of the proud independence that 
marked her there, behold her sold into an ignoble slavery to the 
caprices of young Guardsmen, and hanging on the breath of 
fashionable overnment clerks. The “good mother” proves her 
claim to the title by the constant endeavour to instil the most 
worldly maxims into her daughter’s mind. The “good wife” ad- 
dresses herself to the task of squandering her husband’s money in 
ways which will yield him the least possible return of pleasure 
or profit. The “kind friend” indulges pretty freely in scandal 
and gossip at the expense of her acquaintance; and as evidence 
of the “charitable neighbour,” we have the fixed scowl at amiable 

oung men, who, though excellent dancers, are indifferent partis. 
Who does not know the massive wall-flower of the ball-room, 
red with the heart’s blood of detrimentals? Who has not quailed 
before that brazen front? What eyeglass has not fallen before 
the calm clairvoyant gaze which looks through its abashed owner 
into the paltry balance standing in his name at the bank? Upon 
what ear have not those icy tones fallen like a doom? How dif- 
ficult to realize, that one whose aspect is thus terrible can be 
herself an object of pity to the thoughtful philanthropist ! 


But the degradation of the landed proprietress is not complete 
unless, to use Mrs. Trench’s phrase, Ps is seeking “ to pierce the 
dense column of good society.” When the young Raleigh medi- 
tated a somewhat similar undertaking, we know the advice which 
his royal mistress was good enough to scratch for his benefit on 
the palace window. The caution is still good, and — exactly 
to the ambitious matron of the nineteenth century. thy heart 
fail thee, do not climb at all! In other words, if you cannot stand 
a course of mud-baths and toad-eating, which suits some consti- 
tutions admirably, abstain, O dowager, from a vain endeavour to 
wriggle into “the best set.” The struggle to mount is one of the 
most noticeable features of London society. The shifts and expe- 
dients to which the female aspirant for fashion has recourse are sin- 
gularly ingenious. Her latest artifice is to adorn her visiting-card 
yy some territorial affix. In days of yore, Smith was Smith, and 
Brown Brown. Now, we have changed all that, and receive 
elegant invitations from Mrs. Brown, “of Brownville,” or Mrs. 
Smith, “of Castle Smith.” Of course, if the Sovereign knew the 
merits of Brown and Smith, she would not fail, - a timely 
peerage, to signalize their connexion with the landed interest. 
the mean time, it behoves a dutiful wife to do what she can to 
anticipate that gracious proceeding by means of her card-case. 
Perhaps the secret of this phenomenon of territorial ladies, who 
have of late cropped up so plentifully, is this — that they consult 
their attorneys on the form their visiting-card should take, and are 
advised by them to describe themselves as they would be men- 
tioned in an ordinary legal document. We have all enjoyed the 
scene in which the Charles Surface of fiction brings his ancestors 
tothe hammer. That exploit is far outdone by the ladies of fact, 
who so kindly condescend to become themselves the medium for 
an extensive advertisement of the family place. 


The bottom of the abyss is fairly touched on the occasion of a 
given, as so many are now-a-days, upon the principle of one 
person providing the cash and another the credit. The woman who 
would get “into society” must take to her bosom another dowager 
more old, insolent, and fashionable than herself. This lady, on a 
respectful application, will kindly consent to give a ball’ at her 
friend’s expense, but not without exacting the most stringent con- 
ditions. Not only does she demand the most unlimited freedom of 
action in the whole arrangements, but an absolute veto on the 
name of any proposed guest. The area of invitation is indicated 


by certain lines of ri 


us demarcation, strictly founded upon a 


reference to the directory. No one out of W. or S8.W. 
has much chance of a card. The fate of the inhabitant 
of the — Vale of Harley trembles in the balance. The 
dearest friends are doomed to exclusion if, in an evil moment, 
they have planted themselves on the eastern side of Tottenham- 
court R: Having chosen her guests on this capricious principle 
of selection, the ey hostess on the all-important evening takes 
her stand, in splendid array, by the side of her active partner, 
knowing and known of none. Few of the gay throng of dancers 
pause to reflect on the sufferings of the amiable agonisante whose 
nominal guests they are. It is bitter to be passed at the top of 
one’s own staircase by a troop Shas men and maidens with a 
cold stare, as who should say, “ Who is the well-meaning savage 
in a turban?” Bitter to feel that Coote and Tinney see through 
the imposture, and that Gunter’s men are laughing in their sleeve. 
But bitterest of all, to have the conviction borne in upon you that 
the whole affair is a failure, and has not advanced your matri- 
monial schemes one jot. When your windows and doors have 
migrated bodily, and you have slept for nights in a block of strange 
chiffoniers ae intrusive arm-chairs, you overhear some flippant 
youth denounce the whole thing as badly done, and proclaim, when 
- house is bulging from cellar to attic, that there is “no one” 
ere. 


Maternal instinct is a sacred thing; and we desire, therefore, to 
make ety + allowance for the wish of a Belgravian mother to 
settle her daughters advantageously. It is a sore trial to carry 


wares to the same market year after year without finding a pur- 
chaser. But there are other motives which actuate her that are far 
less defensible. There is one which is specially characteristic of the 
female representatives of the landed gentry—the insane longing 
to mortify or outrival some other magnate of the same county. 
When the two great ladies of Loamshire meet in town, then comes 
the tug of war. London is to them the Belgium or Lombardy 
where the struggle for supremacy is to be s ht out. Their 
resources are probably pretty evenly balanced. In physique 
they are well matched. If one is broader, the other is more 
wiry. If one is strong in her Tory connexions, the other can 
fortify herself in the literary associations of the Whigs. If one 
has more riches, the other has more brains. At the Opera, in 
the Park, and in church, their one object is to stare down 
each other, and as both have nerves of iron and fronts of brass 
the staring-match is well kept up on both sides. But of all 
social phenomena, the most supremely ridiculous is the dowager- 
coquette. The middle-aged lambkin, whom a train of t un- 
married daughters does not sober, but who apes the airs of the 
youngest, and flirts with as much relish, is happily rare. When 
these minauderies are seen in combination with insolent manners 
and a certain pride in doing and saying rude things, it is difficult 
to imagine a more aggravated form of social evil. 

After all, London does tfhore for our county grandees than they 
would care to own. For them the season may be considered as a 
course of very wholesome discipline. There is no better school 
than the capital for learning one’s own insignificance ; and nothing 
more salutary for’ the landed aristocracy than to find themselves 
occasionally in the presence of other aristocracies. Pushing 
matrons and scheming mothers derive much benefit from the dis- 
covery that success in their respective operations does not depend 
on acres and family diamonds alone. It is a redeeming 
feature of fashion, that, like the Papacy of the middle ages, it is an 
assertion of moral over material power, and that the veriest fopling 
of the Cireumlocution Office who bears its impress, has more. in- 
fluence in London circles than the bucolic owner of a heavy rent- 
roll. In theory, no doubt, the season exists for the benefit of young 
ladies. The philosopher views it as a period of probation for their 
mothers, in which, by constant chastening and mortifications, they 
are ultimately led to realize the vanity of all maternal wishes, 
and to look forward to better hopes and higher rewards. How 
much misery would they spare themselves, if they could be 
brought to take a less mercenary view of marriage! We have 
sometimes pictured to ourselves the extraordinary scene that would 
ensue if Parliament should, in one of its idle moments, sudden] 
enact that the custom of Borough-English should prevail cuongh 
the realm. Conceive the horror and dismay of dowager London 
on awaking some fine morning to find that the coveted inheritance 
had passed from 6 Viscount to his despised and snubbed 

oungest brother. What a tearing of wigs and gnashing of teeth! 
What frenzied calculations of money thrown away and labour lost! 


Above all, what a sudden change of tactics! We do fashionable 
mothers the to believe they would be equal to the 
occasion, and would right-about-face with the utmost dexterity. 


Even in the midst of the overthrow of their projects, it would 
no slight satisfaction to revenge themselves on their former task- 
masters. But they would find their former victims, enlightened 
by a bitter experience, very difficult to entrap. 


THE FINANCIAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


OME short time ago, the Liverpool Financial. Reformers 
announced in their monthly organ that, owing to financial 
difficulties, they were in danger of having to greatly circumscribe 
their operations. Since then, however, they have, on the contrary, 
extended their operations to the heart of the metropolis, and have 
made a demonstration at Guildhall, in the presence, as we read 
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in the Financial Reformer of the present month, “of one of the 

t and most attentive audiences ever assembled at any 
meeting of the Association for the Promotion of Social Science.” 
To give the Liverpool delegates and their London confederates 
their due, it really was, as we learn from other accounts, a well 
packed meeting—so full, indeed, of disciplined reformers, that even a 
statistician like Mr. Newmarch could hardlyobtain a hearing for his 
unreformed opinions. Nor is it surprising that the Reformers were 
impatient of opposition, for they had come to _ the men of Social 
Science in possession of a project, the result of thirteen years’ 
laborious incubation, for raising the entire public revenue with per- 
fect equality and ease, and at insignificant cost. As the taxation 
of this country involves nothing less than the collection of seventy 
millions of money, from several millions of persons in the 
most different circumstances, many of whom are by no means 
willing or scrupulous contributors, a mere ordinary statesman or 
political economist might have expected that any serious plan 
on the subject would be of the most practical character, and 
would enter minutely into details. e have at least three 
schools of professed economists wrangling about the proper 
manner of raising by an income-tax one-seventh of the public 
revenue, and each of them denouncing the system advocated by 
the others as most unjust and impolitic. But the Liverpool 
financiers flatter themselves they have a simple device for 
raising the entire amount so as not only to appease the 
discord of the followers of Sir Robert Peel, of Mr. Hume, 
and of Mr. Hubbard, but to get from every man his due 
without expense or trouble, so that the business of the country 
may go on without let or hindrance of any kind. We cannot 
describe the proposal of the Liverpool Association better than 
they have themselves done in the paper they laid before the 
Guildhall Congress :—“ We unreservedly advocate the substitu- 
tions of direct for indirect taxation to the full extent necessary 
for raising the whole revenue. If we be asked what particular sys- 
tem of direct taxation we recommend, we say it is not our province 
to decide. Once admitted that the principle is sound, all the rest 
is mero matter of detail. But if pressed, we point to, the existing 
income-tax.” While people are already boiling with indigna- 
tion at the inequalities, inconveniences, and impertinences, real or 
imaginary, of the existing income-tax, the Reformers command that 
the furnace shall be made one seven times hotter than it was wont | 
to be heated. Instead of ten millions, seventy millions are to be 
gathered within the folds of the five schedules. To the Liverpool | 
sages, this appears as easy as A BC; and if, indeed, they stop at 
the letter C in the schedules, their projected income-tax has cer- 
tainly the merit, which Mr. Mill accords to it, of being “a ror 
easy form of plunder.” But if they proceed to the letter D, whic 
denotes a class of taxpayers less easily amerced against their own 
consent, an unexplained difficulty presents itself. It has been 
already proved, by ample experience, that ninepence, or even seven- 
pence, in the — cannot be quite evenly or quietly snipped off | 
the annual profits of trades and professions. If, then, an attempt | 
were made to fleece them of sixty-three pence or 5s. 3d. in the 
foes, would not much cry and little wool be forthcoming to the 

hancellor of the Exchequer’s shears ? 


Before making the experiment, at any rate we ought to be 
satisfied that the present mixed system of direct and indirect 
taxation is really as unproductive, hurtful, and unjust es the 
Financial Reformers allege. The argument by which they 
attempt to prove that the cost of collecting the Customs duties 
is enormous, affords a specimen of the political arithmetic of 
Financial Reform. About three and a quarter per cent. of the 
whole amount of duty collected must be dedes to maintain the 
Custom House establishments at all the different ports together. 
This average estimate is not disputed by the Reformers, but they 
affirm that at the smallest ports the rate of collection ranges from 
twenty-five to nearly three thousand per cent. “At Wigtown, 7 
officers collect 541, and receive 705/. for their trouble, and at 
Campbeltown 4 officers receive 4717. for handing over to the Com- 
missioners of Customs the sum of 171.” At the principal ports, the 
cost of collection does not much exceed two and a half per cent. ; 
but, as the same establishment which will collect a large sum may 
be necessary to collect a small one at the ports where the amount 
of duty actually taken is insignificant, the cost of obtaining it 
would appear extravagant if we looked only to the srffallest ports. 
But the comparison is altogether absurd. A part of the cost of 

rotecting the revenue at the great ports is the cost of collecting 
it at the small ones, by whic pol x would otherwise enter to 
escape the duty. The officers engaged at the smallest ports are 
engaged in protecting the whole Customs revenue, and the cost of 
collection can therefore only be estimated by a comparison of the 
total expenditure with the total recei Would it be a 
argument in favour of Mr. Bright’s doctrine that we purchase 
national independence at an extravagant price, to urge that the 
protection of the inhabitanis of Portsmouth costs the country the 


whole military and naval expenditure at that port? Does the 
expense of sending the mails to the Shetland Isles prove the whole 
nny postage system to be a failure? The recovery of stolen goods 
y the apprehension and conviction of the thief may cost the owner | 
and the public fifty times the value of the goods; but does it | 
follow that it is absurd to protect property since the protection | 
sometimes costs more than the property is worth? The Re- | 
formers put the cost of collecting the income-tax at two and a | 
half per cent., which is only three-quarters per cent. less than the 


average cost of the Customs. But that is the cost of collecting 
ninepence in the pound from a few hundred thousand persons, 
which is a very different matter from collecting the whole revenue 
by direct taxation, checking fraud and evasion under schedule D 
when the percentage had risen to several shillings, making cab- 
men and navvies stand and deliver, and suppressing Wat Tyler 
insurrections against a poll-tax, 


The next charge against the present mode of raising the revenue 
is that it taxes the poorest classes the most heavily. The working 
classes are assured, in stimulating addresses, that property derives 
all the benefit of the protection of the State, while poverty bears 
most of the expense. But the fact is that the poor benefit in a 
much greater proportion from the State, and contribute in a smaller 
proportien. “If” (to use Mr. Mill’s words) “we wanted to es- 
timate the degree of benefit which different persons derive from the 
protection of Government, we should have to consider who would 
suffer most if that protection were withdrawn — to which question, 
if any answer pon be made, it would be that those would suffer 
most who were weakest by nature or position. Such persons 
would almost infallibly be slaves.” The rich could pay for their 
own protection. They could hire private policemen as they do 
servants. But only a central government can protect the poor, 
and every throne in Europe was established on that popular foun- 
dation. And as the poor benefit most from the protection of the 
State, they benefit almost alone from its public charities; and the 
public expenditure, even when misapplied, is laid out chiefly in 
wages. d while the poorest classes thus benefit in a greater 
proportion from the State than their superiors, they contribute 
in a smaller proportion. The entire amount of imperial and local 
taxation does not fall short of ninety millions, of which the 
incomes of 100/. a year and upwards pay more than sixty millions, 
while the incomes which escape the income-tax pay less than 
thirty millions. As an instance of the justness of the Reformers’ 
estimate of the incidence of taxation, as well as of the elegance of 
their style, we quote the following sentence frem the paper they 
contributed to the scientific proceedings at Guildhall : — “ It is 
a most humiliating reflection that, towards our great and 
nificent expenditure, a quota is extracted from every spoon 
of treacle with which a pauper child sups its porridge.” Swift 
contended, with some show of reason, that Woods’ halfpence would 
ruin the very beggars; but the stupidest paupers in our work- 
houses will hardly be persuaded ¥ the Financial Reformers that 
they are mulcted in the price of their sugar for the benefit of the 
rate-payers. 

The Reformers are, moreover, loud for the freedom of trade. 


_ By a blundering plagiarism from Bastiat’s “ Economic Sophisms,” 


they argue that, while we spend millions in overcoming natural 
obstacles to commerce, such as seas, mountains, and rivers, with 
absurd inconsistency we spend vast sums more in raising artificial 
obstacles to it by custom-house charges. Protective duties for the 
exclusion of foreign commodities, to which alone Bastiat referred, 


| are certainly open to this criticism ; but it is totally inapplicable 


to taxation for the purpose of revenue. It is not to be denied 
that a perfectly just and economical system of direct taxation 
would be desirable if it were possible. But it would be possible 
only if all men were true and just in all their dealings; and 
our whole system of jurisprudence and policy is founded on 
the fact that they are not so. If they were, there would 
be no necessity for indirect taxation, ause there would 
be no necessity for taxation of any kind. If ten millions are 
not honestly paid to the income-tax, what chance would 
there be of the collection of seventy millions, unless from 
realized property alone, which is the form of direct taxation the 
chief Liverpool agitators have always recommended. It is not, 
however, very clear what they mean by property. If they mean 
land and the funds alone, the net annual income from the two 
does not amount to the sum required for the whole revenue. If 
they mean to include along with land all the other sources of 
revenue classed under Schedule A, they mean a tax of more than 
fifty per cent. on the gross profits from buildings, railways, min 
quarries, gas-works, and other employments of capital which could 
not be carried on under such a tax, and without which the rest of the 
business of the country could not be carried on. If, lastly, they mean 
by property every article of visible and tangible wollte: they seek 
to impose a tax on thrift in favour of prodigal expenditure, and to 
cut down the national hedge to the last stake. The prudent 
operative with a neat cottage would be heavily amerced, while his 
drunken neighbour would escape because of wasting his substance 
on riotous living. 

But be the policy and justice of indirect taxation ever so clear, 
we admit that 1t cannot stand alone, and must be balanced by direct 
assessments — a consideration which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a overlooks when he speaks of the income-tax as 
temporary. 7ith the same splendid improvidence in debate 
which he sometimes displays in finance, he throws away an argu- 
ment as he would a tax, and gives agitators occasion to com- 
plain that the burdens which bear chiefly on the rich are about 
to be removed, while those which press heaviest on the poor 
ave meant to be retained. As if in commiseration of the imbe- 
cility of the Financial Reformers, he seems bent on putting them 
into possession of at least one reasonable argument, 
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ANSWERS TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pg man possessed of a moderate stock of worldly’wisdom 
is a little cautious in making known his wants to the public 
through the medium of an advertisement. There is no possible harm 


in advertising, and great good. Your requirements may be stated 
concisely, modestly, and — what is not always the case — ti- 
cally. You may fully intend to deal conscientiously with those who 
respond to your appeal. Nothing can seem more natural and 
reasonable. Yet it is not the less true that the very fact of pub- 
lishing your wants—particularly if you descend into details — 
laces you at a disadvantage, and lays you open to imposition. Say 
t you advertise for a serious gamekeeper, or for a ladies’-maid 
who prefers the country to the town, or for quiet apartments in 
Piccadilly. There is no objection to your endeavouring to secure 
any one of these articles, and — except, perhaps, the quiet apart- 
ments — patient inquiry may in process of time obtain for you 
what you want. But a public announcement places you at the 
mercy of the pet ga You have proclaimed your weak 
points, and will probably suffer for it. Your serious gamekeeper 
will very likely prove to be a convicted poacher, who, having been 
carefully taught to write at the county gaol, turned his accom- 
lishment to account by forging the unctuous testimonials that 
induced you to secure his services. Your ladies’-maid, so weary of 
a town life, Sead yew. for country air, is possibly a young person 
summarily out of doors for improper behaviour by her vir- 
tuous employers, who tempered justice with mercy by presenting 
her with a very excellent character. Your apartments are perhaps as 
quiet as can be expected in Piccadilly, but an amateur photographer 
occupies the floor below, and fills the house with an abominable 
peat of collodion, whilst a gentleman of unsound mind —said to 
be harmless—is taken care of on the floor above, and makes gri- 
maces at you every time you meet him on the stairs. 

There is one branch of advertising—the scholastic or educa- 
tional branch—which at first sight seems tolerably plain sailing, 
and free from the perils and hindrances just glanced at. An 
unsuccessful schoolmaster or clergyman of slender income adver- 
tises for boys, and seems to be on pretty safe ground. A boy isa 
boy. Be he vicious, stupid, noisy, or sickly, it does not greatly 
matter—there are ways and means of dealing with him, if the 

nts “come down handsome.” At all events, the worthy in- 
cumbent of Slosh-in-the-Marsh down in the Fens of Lincolnshire, 
with augmenting family and stationary income, feels equal to any 
emergency, and will try his hand with as many young gentlemen 
as he can conveniently stow away in the attics of the parsonage. 
So the incumbent of Slosh-in-the-Marsh boldly launches an adver- 
tisement into half-a-dozen respectable papers — avoiding the penny 
ress, of course, because his excellent wife has aristocratic blood 
in her veins, and shrinks from everything low. That advertise- 
ment—what labour it cost the worthy man and his affectionate 
helpmate! A score of abortive efforts were made before the correct 
form was hit off, and when it was done the chief credit of the 
composition rested with the female part of the establishment. The 
incumbent objected to offering “a Christian home,” and thought 
it savoured of the conventicle. But the objection raised a shout 
of indignant surprise from mother and daughters, who asked him 
whether his household were “a pack of heathens?” And the 
good incumbent was shut up. Then he hesitated at the promise 
of “maternal solicitude,” and suggested, by way of compromise, 
the words, “almost paternal care.” But the female forces rallied 


dear old parsonage” the very beau ideal of the picturesque —a 
lonely house in a waste and level moor, with a weeping willow 
and a duck-pond in the foreground. And so the ladies carried the 
day. Finally, the advertisement went to press, inviting any 
number of small boys to the outspread arms of the learned but 
benevolent incumbent of Slosh-in-the-Marsh, “M.A. Cambrid 
pees and his amiable lady, “accustomed to the care of chil- 
requiring delicate nurture.” The concluding sentence was a 
py stroke thrown in at the last moment, and founded upon the 
fact that the amiable lady’s three youngest had had a bad time of 
it in the measles. : 

Answers to the advertisement in this case dropped in rather 
slowly. Perhaps Slosh-in-the-Marsh did not sound inviting ; per- 
haps the terms — 200/. a year for each boy— seemed a trifle high. 
The incumbent thought they had better have said “terms mode- 
rate.” The women persisted that it was the correct thing to name 
ahigh figure, since it of course suggested corresponding advan- 
tages. However that may be, there was a little delay before any 
really promising reply came to hand. At length the patience of 
the incumbent, and the unflagging ene of his wife and 
daughters met with merited wa" The following letter arrived 
from abroad, the original of which is in our ‘ali at this 
moment; — 

Immediate and Ti Vid Calais. 
Hotel Fi. 


(La Prusse.) Sur le Rhin. 


Shrove Tuesday. 
Colonel Dawson would like to have all particulars, as he has three sons, aged 
9, 10, 11, just from India, who he is most anxious to place with some country 


clergyman, who would treat them in all respects as members of his » aS 
he would n’t them in any unhealthy town, or in any public as 
he wishes their morals and constitution to be carefully looked after. He will 


require a three-bedded 

Revnd. D. D., 

 Slosh-in-the-Marsh, Lincolnshire. 

The attentive reader may detect in Colonel Dawson's emphatic 
communication a slight savour of vulgarity, likely to arouse sus- 
picions in the breast of an incumbent whose wits were not wholly 
obfuscated by the fogs of Lincolushire. But the reader must not 
be too hasty. Who has not, in the course of his life, been taken 
in by a fraud craftily adjusted to meet his fondest wishes, and 
induce him heartily to hope it not to be afraud? Besides, the 
Rev. D. D. is not the sole arbiter in the case. There is Mrs. 
D. D., and the Misses D. D., all of sanguine disposition and im- 
pulsive tem t. And that delicious heading to the letter, 
“Shrove Tuesday!” What a strong yet unobtrusive intimation 
that the gallant Colonel was not only a pious Christian but a 
sound Churchman! It carried tremendous weight with the ladies 
of the household. “ What, my dear, an impostor, and head his letter 
with Shrove Tuesday? Who ever heard of impostors having the 
Church Calendar at their fingers’ ends? My dear, you're nota man 
of the world, and never will be!” So said the incumbent’s lady, 
and the girls warmly supported her. Besides, there could be no 
harm in answering the letter. To be sure the Colonel appeared 
oblivious of the wholesome custom of prepaying letters from 
abroad. But then only conceive if the Colonel’s intentions were 
really and truly honourable! To lose a batch of three small be 
—just from India—value 240/. per annum, would be a family 
misfortune too painful to contemplate. So the incumbent 
bowed to the ruling power, and penned an appropriate reply te the 
Colonel’s letter, not forgetting, as a gentleman and a clergyman, 


to the postage. 

Tie calcein was not long delayed. On the envelope were the 
stirring words, “‘ Most important.” The Colonel evidently took a 
serious view of the course he proposed to adopt with his three boys. 
In point of fact he seemed to be a little more fussy than necessary. 
But then old Indian officers are fussy. What more natural than 
a dash of pomposity in the bearing of a distinguished Anglo-Indian, 
familiar with the cringing homage of hundreds of native servants ? 
So far all was well. The letter was torn open with impatience. 
It commenced thus— 

Dear and Reverend Sir. 


This was satisfactory. The Colonel was evidently impressed by 
the good clergyman’s letter, and —_ from the dignity of the 
third person to the courteous familiarity of a more direct mode of 
address. How kind and gracious of the gallant officer! How 
encouraging to modest merit and secluded piety! 

Dear and Reverend Sir, 

I have duly received your answer, and I would be most happy in con- 
sequence of its most satisfactory contents, to bring you my sons at once, 
and to leave them with you three years at least, upon the terms I have 
already offered, but for the following circumstances. We left Calcutta, India, 
twelve months ago, and on arrival at Cairo, Egypt, had fully intended con- 
tinuing on to Alexandria, and there taking the steamer for Southampton 
direct, but the vicinity of the Holy Land proving too attractive to my wife 
and daughters, I was forced to alter my plans, and bring them to Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, Dead Sea, the Jordan, all over Palestine, and thence to Beyrout, 
Damascus, Tripoli, and by steam to Smyrna, Constantinople, up the Danube 
in twenty days to Vienna, passing by Wallachia, Moldavia, and Huagary, 
and thence all across Southern Germany to Inspruch, Munich, Stuttgart, 
Mannheim, and down the Rhine hither. 

As long as the Colonel hovered about the Holy Land, the. in- 
cumbent, his wife, and assembled family imbibed the particulars 
of his tour with tful—not to say reverential — attention. 
True, it was slightly inconsistent with military firmness of cha- 
racter to dart off at a tangent whilst ex route for Southampton, 
simply in — with the promptings of feminine curiosity. 
But then the Holy Land! How good of the Colonel to yield a 
point or two for the sake of catching a glimpse of that doeply- 
Interesting country! How pious and every way worthy of the 
man who headed his first letter with “ Shrove Tuesday!” But it 
must be confessed that considerable perplexity began to steal over 
the faces of the family circle as the Colonel proceeded to unfold 
the tale of his extraordinary peregrinations during the last twelve 
months. What on earth had Moldavia, Wallachia, not to say 
Vienna, to do with the attractions of the Holy Land? However, 
let the Colonel go on with his interesting narrative :— 

This most expensive and unfi détour has put out of my pocket 1,200 
guineas, and we are in consequence forced to halt here, until we get our sup- 
plies from India. Anticipating this dénotiment, I wrote out three weeks ago 
to my agents and solicitors at Calcutta to call forthwith on my bankers 
there, Forbes and Co., and get them, without a day’s delay, to forward my 
dividends, and, as a letter out takes six weeks, and the answer back the 
same period, | cannot receive my money before 21st of May, when I will 
touch over 1,200/. If my sons were happy with you, I would procure you in 
May three more Anglo-Indian boys— nephews of Sir Peter Grant, the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal — who are then coming over with 
their uncle, like mine now, for their European education, and you would 
thereby secure a powerful Indian connection. 

Possibly the incumbent might have been not altogether satisfied 
with some portions of the preceding explanation, but the pleasing 
vision of three more Anglo-Indian boys, to be followed by a steady 
influx of the same article, pale, interesting, and dyspeptic, excited 
the expectations of the whole family, and induced them to readon 
without pause. 

As my boys, continues the Colonel, are intended for the Anglo- 
cavalry, I should wish them to have frequent equestrian exercise, 


give 240/. per annum for all three, as they are brothers, and would ouly 
room. 


Indian 
for 


| 
| 
- 
to the rescue, and denounced “paternal care” as stale and 
commonplace. “Maternal solicitude” was a touching phrase, and 
would go straight to the hearts of ginny not actually made 
of stone. So the incumbent again knocked under. Even the 
phrase, “ ry = parsonage,” rather stuck in the throat of the 
good man. But there was an outcry of treble voices round him 
rebuking his morbid scrupulosity, and vehemently declaring “ the 
| 
| 
} 
Remagen. 
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which, of course, I'll pay additional. As to your references, I shall not 
trouble them. Your giving them unasked, coupled with the fact of your 
being a clergyman, is quite sufficient guarantee for the happiness and future 
progress of our darling children.” 

Confiding Colonel! affectionate father! the hearts of the ladies 
of the household warm towards him, and towards the young Anglo- 
Indian cavalry officers that are tobe. What with the Dawsons and 
the Grants, and other future importations from “Calcutta, India,” 
the parsonage will need another wing added to it, and a com- 
modious stable for the chargers of the young gentlemen intended 
for the cavalry. But at this point, we grieve to say, the whole 
character of the letter abruptly changes, and gloom, black as 
night, settles upon the family circle :— 


It would cost me (observes the Colonel) at least 35/. or 45/. to bring myself 


and sons to your house, and if you wish to receive them with the prospective | 


’ certainty of having their cousins the Grants in May, I will bring them over 
to you, if you will kindly enable me to do so by enclosing me forthwith in a 
registered letter a Bank of England note for thirty-five or forty pounds. A 
registered letter cannot be lost or misappropriated. If, therefore, my offer is 
accepted, you must be so kind as to send me the registered letter by return of 
post, as I cannot be —_ in ceaseless suspense here, nor have my children 
idling in this Rhenish village till end of May. Hundreds of your profession 
would be too eager to send me treble the amount to secure my children on 
such liberal terms for three years, and if on this day week, the 23rd, I don’t 
receive your registered letter, then with deep regret I shall be obliged on 
Monday the 24th to open a negotiation with some other clergyman. Hoping, 
however, most sincerely to be able to leave this with them for your house on 
the 23rd, and to be able to thank you in person on the 28th at latest, 


remain, 
Most faithfully yours, 
ALFRED Dawson. 
P.S.—As this is Sunday prepayment is impossible. 


Most excellent Alfred! you played your game with tolerable 
skill, but 35/7. or 4o/. “in a registered letter” is no joke. A 
thunderbolt falling from a cloudless sky could not have startled 
the inmates of the parsonage more thoroughly than such a pro- 
posal. What if the Colonel should alter his mind as soon as he 
“will touch” the registered letter? What if he should start 
forthwith for the Holy Land, obedient to some enthusiastic caprice 
of wife, daughters, and Anglo-Indian juveniles? What, horrible 
thought, if Colonel Alfred Dawson should be nothing more nor 
less than a myth ?—a heartless impostor trifling with the best 
feelings of our nature, and basely putting the good incumbent to 
the expense of three shillings postage. 

Such an impudent attempt to swindle seems at first sight 
preposterous. Would any man not absolutely imbecile de- 
spatch 354, or a in a registered letter to Colonel Alfred 
Dawson to enable him to bring his three “ darling children” to 
England? Would any man, me bm examining the style and the 
tenor of the Colonel’s letter, imagine for a moment it was any- 
thing else than an impudent attempt to swindle? It would 
be rash to be too positive on the subject. Once accept the 
original answer to the advertisement as a bond fide communi- 
cation from Colonel Dawson, of the “ Anglo-Indian”’ service, and 
it is not easy to say how far you might be carried in the same 
direction. The man who hesitates under such circumstances is 
often lost. He reasons thenceforward on a foregone conclusion, 
and sinks deeper in the mire at every step. The Colonel com- 
mitted himself by over-eagerness to clutch the prize dangling 
almost within his grasp. Had he played with his fish a little 
longer — humoured him cautiously and given him more line — we 
are by no means confident that a “registered letter” containing 
a Bank of England note would not have been duly posted by the 
estimable incumbent of Slosh-in-the-Marsh, and have found its 
way to the ingenious scoundrel, whether male or female, who 
enacted the part of Colonel Alfred Dawson, late of “Calcutta, 
India,” sojourning at that “ Rhenish village,” with wife and 
daughters, full of reminiscences of the “ Holy Land,” and three 
boys, aged nine, ten, and eleven, intended for the Anglo-Indian 
Oavalry. Fortunately for the worthy incumbent, the incautious 
haste of his correspondent ixreparably spoiled an otherwise hopeful 
game 


THE MILITARY POSITIONS IN AMERICA. 


ENERAL BEAUREGARD'S skilful retreat from Corinth 

to Okalona has placed seventy miles of country between 
himself and the invading army. The position whieh he now 
holds, and where he is said to have 80,000 men under him, is a 
station on the Mobile and Ohio railway, about thirty miles from 
the eastern frontier of the State of Mississippi, and its dis- 
tance from Corinth is about two-thirds of that which the 
Federals have traversed since they captured Fort Donnelson three 
months ago. ‘Their progress at that rate amounting to little 
more than one mile per day, it will require two months to 
complete the next stage, unless an acceleration which we 
have no reason to expect should be given to their future 
movements. As General Beauregard seems to have suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing his artillery and stores, this change of 
position will rather increase diminish his comparative 
strength. It will draw the Federals away from the river Ten- 
nessee, deprive them of the immediate co-operation of the 
gunboats, and, by obliging them to employ a part of their force 
in securing their communications, will give the Confederate 
commander the opportunity of fighting a battle upon better 
terms. The Memphis and Charleston railway, which crosses 
the Mobile and Ohio railway at Corinth, having been previ- 
ously made impracticable for his service on ps | side by the 


enemy’s operations, he sacrificed nothing in abandoning the 
junction, and there are no detached parts of the Confederate arm 
which will be compromised by his retreat. We have no detai 
to show that the nature of the ground at Corinth offered defensive 
advantages which cannot be found elsewhere. It does not require 
much time to throw up a few of those entrenchments which 
always appear formidable to the Federals until they are abandoned ; 
and consequently there is every reason to sup that the ap- 
proaches towards Okalona will be conducted with the same pre- 
cautions and the same slowness as those upon Corinth. The fact 
of Beauregard himself being on his way to Richmond shows that 
he is under no apprehension of any immediate collision. 

The possession of Memphis, which is only ninety-three miles 
from Corinth by railway, will make the Federals less dependent 
upon their former line of communications with Paducah and Cairo ; 
but the security of this route will be purchased only by guarding 
carefully every point where a marauding could do damage 
by breaking up the rails or destroying the bridges. Memphis was 
one of those towns which took the lead in the early days of seces- 
sion, and it shows as little disposition to welcome its conquerors and 
rehoist the Union flag as New Orleans did on a similar occasion. 
Still, its pone and occupation by a sufficient force will give 
additional safety to General Halleck’s army; and the rumours 
which come from Eastern Tennessee suggest that the Federal rear 
is in danger of suffering from that quarter an onslaught more serious 
than the one which has lately been made in the valley of the Shenan- 
doah. Their forces on that side of the State are at Chattanooga and 
Cumberland Gap. The former is at the point where the Memphis 
and Charleston railway meetsthe river Tennessee, close to the borders 
of Georgia and Alabama. The latter is in the Cumberland moun- 
tains, at the exact point where the boundary between Kentucky and 
Virginia diverges from the northern frontier of Tennessee. Con- 
sequently there is an interval of 150 miles between them, and the 
intervening country is of a mountainous nature. Knoxville is on 
the route from one to the other, and has a railway to Chattanooga, 
but none to Cumberland Gap. Towards this part of Tennessee 
General Buell has been despatched ; but a Confederate force under 
Floyd was, a little while ago, reported to be in the neighbour- 
hood of Sparta, which is eighty miles to the west of Knoxville, and 
half-way between it and Neshvillo—in which case, the Federal 
line is already pierced, and a blow may be struck at any point of 
its rear. The consequences of such a blow, if it were adequately 
followed up, rg far more fatal than was the case at Front 
Royal and Winchester, because the Federals are at a considerable 
distance from any place where they would be able to rally. 

At Huntsville, a town between Chattanooga and Corinth, and 
situated on the same line of railway, there is another division of the 
Federal troops; and, the a being now in their hands, 
their line of posts is pretty well designated by the following 
marked features which would be shown on any common map : — 
The Mississippi river, from New Orleans to Memphis — the frontier 
of Mississippi State, from that river to the Tennessee —and the 
Tennessee or its tributaries up to the mg om pir of Cum- 
berland Gap. Further to the north-east, there are a few troops 
in the valley of the Kanawha or along the course of the Green- 
brier river, which runs at the foot of the westernmost ridge of the 
Alleghany montains in Virginia. These troops, it is to be pre- 
sumed, will be pushed forward, if circumstances permit, to be 
united with those in the Shenandoah valley. Some time ago 
they were mentioned as making a dash at tae whence 
there is a railway to Richmond, passing through Staunton and 
Gordonsville ; but the information from that quarter is scanty, and, 
except when such an engagement happens, we are left to infer 
what the relative situations may be. 

The latest accounts from the Shenandoah show that the 
Federals have recovered the ground from which General 
Jackson so suddenly drove them; but he has escaped from 
Fremont’s pursuit, and his diversion has had all the success which 
could be expected from it. The reports that he has been rein- 
forced by 12,000 men from Beauregard’s army are no doubt 
founded upon some accession to his strength ; but it seems hardly 
probable that they should have come from Beauregard, when we 
consider that the two armies are seven hundred miles apart, and 
that there has been no direct railway communication between 
them since part of the line to the east of Corinth was occupied by 
the Federals. There is a line from Pensacola to Richmond by 
Montgomery, Atlanta (in Googie and Knoxville; but the com- 
munications between it and the Mobile line are still incomplete at 
any point south of Florence. 

M‘Clellan’s position no change has of late taken place. His 
army is described as occupying a curved line of fifteen miles’ 
extent on the north and east sides of Richmond, where he has just 
been joined by M‘Dowell from Fredericksburg, and is ready to 
unite with any other forces which may come from the Alleghany 
mountains. Besides the forces already mentioned as threateni 
Richmond from the north, the troops which took sae 
Norfolk are ready, when sufficiently reinforced by Burnside, to 
advance from the east. This will wee te be done with caution, 
as they are separated from M‘Clellan by the James River, but the 

boats will form a link to connect them with the main body, 
and make the operation less hazardous. If they succeed in 
lishing themselves beyond City Point, they will command the road 
to Petersburg, which, being an important railway junction, ei 
two miles south of Richmond, seems the most advisable point for 
the Confederates to fall back upon if they are compelled to retreat. 
At Burkesville, forty miles to the west of Petersburg, is another 
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junction, but of less value, as the line which leads southerly is 
incomplete between Danville and Greensboro’. 

By a glance at the map, it will be seen that the line we 
have indicated as representing that of the Federal occupation 
cuts off a large portion of the Southern States; but it must be 
remembered that Kentucky, Tennessee, and the north-west part of 
Virginia, which compose it, were never so ardent as the rest in 
favour of secession, and were not likely to offer an opposition so 
determined as will be encountered elsewhere. Kentucky declared 
itself neutral, and one of Virginia threw in its lot with the 
North. Consequently, the results obtained in them are no criterion 
of what may be expected in districts whose interests and connex- 
ions make them unanimous in resisting the invasion. It should 
also be observed that a part of the district is crossed by two great 
navigable rivers which have materially influenced the fate of the 
campaign. When we consider that the Federals had a far more 
numerous population to furnish recruits, and far greater means of 
manufacturing or purchasing the most deadly arms in use, besides 
an overwhelming superiority of naval force, the only cause for 
wonder is that they should not have made greater strides towards 
driving the armies of the South out of the field, whatever they 
might have done towards reducing the people to subjection. The 
explanation lies in the simple fact that they had no proper work- 
men for the task, and that officers and men had to learn the rudi- 
ments of their profession at the time when they should have been 
practising it. There was no want of individual ability, but only of 
general training. The whole war has been a forcible illustration 
of the necessity of previous military system and discipline for large 
bodies of men employed in military operations. 


THE FOREIGN PICTURES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

ia there were an International Exhibition at Berlin, which there 
may be some day, when Prussia has made up its mind to be a 
great country, English and French pictures would both be classed 
pee as foreign. The philosophical Prussian would then spe- 
culate on the characteristics we and the French have in common, 
and would contrast them with all that he was pleased to call specially 
German. That this is possible is quite enough to make us on our 
guard against finding too much resemblance, and carrying out any 
very arbitrary classification in what we here call the foreign schools. 
No one can learn or know much of the foreign galleries who does 
not keep the different national schools apart. We naturally keep 
them apart as we go through the rooms, and it is only as an after- 
thought that we begin to make general remark applying to all 
or to several of them. Each of the principal schools has quite 
enough of its own to give it a character that we can retain in our 
memory. The French pictures, for example, give us the general 
impression of being the product of a learned school—of a school 
that insists on practising the drawing of the human figure as the 
chief object of artistic effort, and that unites an arbitrary finish 
with an arbi rudeness and want of finish. Where they choose 
to finish minutely, they attain the perfection of the cabinet pic- 
tures of Meissonnier, and where they choose not to finish, they 
have whole feet of such blurred green background as fills up the 
canvas of Fromentin. The Germans are very badly represented 
here, but enough is exhibited to show their conscientious, highly 
cultivated mediocrity, their cold ambition, and the great success 
in massive scenic eflect they sometimes attain. We may scarcely 
know whether to study or pass by such good, honest aa epee 
tions of mountain scenery as those of Hansch (1101 and 1102). 
We may give over to the dogs of our agen the religious art 
made to order at so much the square foot, which can be had in 
any quantity in Germany. We may refuse to envy the Grand- 
Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin the vast expanse over which his 
Schloepcke has delineated “The Death of Niclot, King of the 
Obotrites” (776); but we must acknowledge that the whole col- 
lection has little that is grander to show than Piloty’s “ Nero” 
(764), and that few pictures have so much happiness of colour 
and nobleness of design as Richter’s “ Raising of Jairus’ Daughter ” 
(768). The Norwegian and the Swedish pictures astonish us 
y their unexpected excellence. The landscapes of Dahl and 
e master figure-pieces of Tideman and Amalia Lindegren are 
at once true, masterly, and pleasing. They do not, indeed, give 
us anything very new or special in art, for they are only very good 
pase in a manner that is familiar to us, but they have a charm 
yond that of their merits in the surprise they awaken that such 
little countries so far north should produce anything so good. In 
the Belgian Room, although the line of painting in which Gallait 
shines — that of historical figures of the full size —is one seldom 
attempted successfully here, and although his pictures are the great 
features of the gallery, yet the general impression produced is 
that ian art is wad | more like English than the art of any 
other country is. Such sketches of heath scenery as 1779 and 
1807 are distinguished by no marked differences from English 
landscapes. The “Joan of Arc” of Van Lerius (1858), is bright 
With an intensity of colour which makes us think of Hunt and 
Millais ; and it would not be difficult to find an English parallel to 
the — of Leys—so painstaking, so full of sentiment, and so 
carefully conceived after the 1 manner of an antiquated school. The 


y pay school is saved from the air of nonentity which, in spite 
one or two clever landscapes, attaches to the Swiss school ; 
because one Spanish artist offers us the masterly execution of 
Padilla (104 

(1955). 


9); and another, the forcible portrait of Senor Varela 
er the shortcomings of Italy we will draw a friendly 


veil. It may, however, afford the moralist a lesson on the insta- 


bility of human greatness if he observes that it is the country 
of Raffaelle that has sent us Bompiani’s “ Australia” (2559). 

Although, however, these pictures, coming from nations so dif- 
ferent, are not to be rudely classed together, there are certain 
general features running throngh a large portion of the foreign pic- 
tures on which an English student may profitably dwell. In the 
first place, the really great excellence of the French, the German, 
and the Belgian schools—the excellence which they have in an 
san higher degree than we have — is the representation of the 
human form. This > three principal lines. First, there are 
the representations of men in action, of groups, of battles, and of 
historical scenes. Probably the superiority of foreign schools to 
our own in these is largely owing to a very simple cause. The 

ublic are the purchasers abroad, and hang the pictures in gal- 
eries ; private people are the purchasers Loe and hang their 
pictures in dining-rooms. Perhaps much of the Continental 
patronage is thrown away so far as artistic excellence goes. French 
painters, cleverly as they have learnt to treat battle scenes, can 
scarcely be carried forward in art by being engaged to depict two 
or three hundred pairs of red trowsers in an atmosphere of smoke. 
But, taken at its best, this figure-painting on a grand scale is a 
very high branch of art, and admits of the most unlimited diver- 
sity of excellence. Perhaps if, out of so many, we were to invite a 
ar 4 to study one specimen of each school, we should select 
laroche’s “ Marie Antoinette” (113), Richter’s “Raising of 
Jairus’ Daughter” (768), and Gallait’s “Last Moments of Count 
aor ” (1795). All these are alike in some ts. All are 

1 of poetry, all are highly finished, all produce something of 
awe in the midst of the iration they awaken. Yet no pictures 
could be more different, or more clearly belong to different schools, 
Secondly, this taste for representing the human form takes the 
shape of artistic exercises in design. There are French artists who 
paint to try their powers in drawing just as there are English painters 
who paint to try their powers in pa ing. The judgment of critics 
has long ago placed Ingres at the head of these French artists, and 
English spectators may see in his picture of the “Spring” (79), 
how perfect the dra of the outline of the human frame can 
be, and how much can be sacrificed to giving it. Most visitors 
will tind greater pleasure, if not greater instruction, in the graceful 
designs which shine through the drapery of the f m ile figures in 
Aubert’s “Confession” (119), and “Reverie” (120). Thirdly, 
there are the portraits in which, if we take away the English 
masters of the last century, foreigners have a clear superiority over 
us. They put so much more into the face, so much more meaning 
and vivacity. Nor is this only apparent in the representation of 
furrowed, thoughtful, and masculine faces, but it is found in young 
female faces quite as much. Let any one who wishes to examine 
foreign art in this respect study Flandrin’s “Jeune Fille a 
l'Ceillet ” (174), or Dubufe’s “ Rosa Bonheur” (54), or Richter’s 
“Portrait of a Lady” (769), or the prettiest of all the pretty 
pictures in the Gallery, Schrotzberg’s ~Rampuees of Austria” (1129). 

We also find through a large portion of the foreign Galleries 
the same faults. And the chief of these faults seem to be 
deadness, and want of thoroughness of execution, and recourse to 
conventional effects. The want of colour in many French pictures 
is disagreeable to the English eye, and as we venture to think 
indefensible on principle. The French have a turn for sombre 
groups in an artificial grey light, which appears to us to be 
an appeal to a false sentimentalism, and not a representation 
of an effect that is either attractive or like real life. Take, 
for instance, Gleyre’s “Illusions Destroyed” (go). An Ionian 

hilosopher is supposed to see a bark go by, on which a 
} meen girls are drawn up, with grim Grecian faces, in the last 
stage of dreariness, and the philosopher is reflecting that he once 
would have wished to go with them, but now is old enough to 
know that there would be nothing in it. Even people who are 
neither old nor philosophical might easily curb a wish to join 
those gloomy maidens, The setting sun is going down straight 
behind them, but they are much too grim and Grecian to be lit 
up by his rays. All this is a device of the artist in order that he 
may show us how he can sentimentalize over the evening of life. 
There are many pictures in the Foreign Galleries with an absence 
of colour almost as remarkable; and the fault of a slovenliness 
of execution is even more common. We have already spoken of 
the wonderful backgrounds of Fromentin, but he is nearly rivalled 
by a host of others. There is picture after picture in the minor 
schools, where there is, perhaps, a cow or two and a big tree in 
the foreground, and the whole of the rest of the picture is 
painted in the well-known tea-tray style—a blotch of purple for 
the mountains, and a blotch of blue for the sky. There are also 
many little effects, more especially effects of light, which foreign 
artists appear to learn when young, and think it a pity not to 
insert into the pictures of later life. There is, more especially, the 
disposition of light coming through a high window and tipping a 
succession of heads, which is repeated over and over again on 
French canvas. 

We naturally look to galleries where Catholicism is represented 
to see how religious art is getting on abroad. The high religious 
school of Germany is not represented here, but enough is exhibited 
of Continental religious art in general to enable us to see its general 
course and character. It appears to us that in one direction 
religious art is fast fading away into utter deadness and ar 
and in another direction it is gaining new life and force. The 
religious is sentimentalism when repeated now. 
The mixture of angels and saints with their appropriate medisval 
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emblems has no hold on the mind of the painter, and therefore can 
have none on the mind of the spectator. We have pictures like 
that of the “ Annunciation” by Amaury Duval (64), in which a 
conventional lilac angel is offering a lily to a feeble gentle Virgin. 
The picture is exactly fit to go into one of the spick and span new 
Catholic churches, al gilding, and stars and tinsel. It is a pretti- 
ness that is supposed to be edifying, not to the man who paints it, or 
the priests who order it, but to some possible, unknown, ignorant 
ts. Then there are such pictures as the “Holy Family,” of 
arl Miiller—which is exactly fit to hang in the gallery of a 
Grand Duke who has what is called a knowledge of art — that is, 
who can talk about most of the famous pictures of the world, and is 
a mere measurable quantity of reminiscences of Raffaelle. But there 
is also a branch of religious art which shows its great strength here— 
that which represents the scenes of the Gospel history as incidents 
of human life, but appealing with unusual force to our sympathy 
and veneration. The picture we have so frequently mentioned, 
Richter’s “Raising of Lazarus,” is the most conspicuous and 
striking example of this style of — But astill higher level of 
feeling and of art is reached in Delaroche’s three little scenes from 
the history of the Virgin at the time of the Crucifixion. They are 
pictures to study, inch by inch. Everything is so simple and so 
true. The Virgin is so thoroughly a plain Jewess, and yet a 
woman torn by an agony of deep grief, and exalted by her medi- 
tations and her trials. This is the religious art which we feel sure 
has the future before it, and which, even in Catholic countries, 
will, little by little, drive into oblivion the dreams and the fancies 
of modern Continental medizevalism. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 
Second Notice. 


it is a pity that the Show which the Agricultural Society offered 
to the public could not be kept open long enough to give the 
public time to make up its mind to go there. In this respect 
exhibitions of inanimate objects have an immense advantage over 
those of living creatures. Instead of complaining of the shortness 
of the time which has been allowed for visiting the Cattle Show, 
we rather wonder that so many valuable animals have been 
exposed for a week to the fatigues and risks of a public exhibition. 
The award of a prize is, no doubt, a very gratifying distinction, 
but greatness has its troubles whether it is supported by two 
legs or four. Not to speak of the peculiar and unseemly pam 
inflicted on certain poor cows, there were some of the bulls cruelly 
afflicted with the burden of their own fat. It is no easy matter for 
one of these overfed animals to lie down, and no sooner was the 
movement accomplished than some visitor would he sure to desire 
the huge creature to stand up. The sufferings of that week at 
Battersea will remain indelibly impressed upon the bovine mind, 
and if it be desired at any time to render a bull who has been in 
this exhibition furious, it will surely suffice to show him a prize- 
ticket, or to attempt to drive him on the London road. After all 
possible precautions for the safety and comfort of the animals 
echibited, this Show must be a cause of great anxiety to their 
owners and suffering to them, and therefore it would be unreason- 
able to complain that it only lasted a single week. But if 
it had been practicable to prolong it, the Society might have 
obtained larger profits, for it does not seem likely that the attend- 
ance would at fallen off, but, on the contrary, all persons who 
had been would have told all their friends that they really must 
contrive to go and see the Cattle Show. The advertised heur of 
final closing was six o’clock on Wednesday evening, and half an 
hour before that time whole steamboats’ full of people were being 
discharged at Battersea Pier. Some of these people seemed to 
have come from the International Exhibition, and to be intending 
to do the Cattle before going toa theatre or to Cremorne. No 
doubt they would all have got into the grounds where the 
Show Pay, Bi and, being once in, they would be difficult to turn 
out. They would not have seen much of the original arrangements 
of the Show, but they would have seen the breaking-up of it, 
which, perhaps, would be the most picturesque part. Everybody 
who saw the horses moving round the oval space enclosed for them, 
will pronounce the sight infinitely superior to that of the same 
horses shut up in their boxes. And so it would have een worth 
much more than all the time spent in gazing at standing or 
recumbent bulls just to see the same animals struggling with 
the stout tackle and strong arms which endeavoured to persuade 
or force them to begin their journeys to the various railways 
which were to bear them homewards, As soon as a young bull 
begins to get strong enough to be troublesome, a ring is inserted 
in his nose, as the only reliable means for his future government. 
The Scotch cattle took their departure in the course of Wednesday 
afternoon ; and each bull had a rope attached to his nose-ring, and 
an attendant holding on to it as if for life or death. Many of the 
Scotch cattle being polled or hornless looked comparativel 
innocent; but there was a beautiful - black Highland bull, 
small and active, and with a pretty pair of horns, who might 
have created no small consternation if he had broken loose. If 
he had slipped out of his keeper’s hands, the Londoners in the 
crowd, following their usual instinct, would doubtless have 
called out for a policeman to take him into custody. Foreigners, 
who admire the authority which the policeman wields, are not 
rhaps aware of the responsibility which goes along with it. 
eis expected to prevent a well-dressed crowd from pushing; 
to catch impertinent and light-footed little boys; to quell the 


brawls of drunken soldiers; and if a lion were to walk into a 
breakfast-room the head of the family would probably devote any 
small amount of faculties he could command to bawling loudly for 
a policeman. Happily, at Battersea, the disorder which might 
otherwise have been apprehended from the departing bulls was 
likely to be a good deal mitigated by the inaptitude of most of 
the animals for active movement. In this point of view the 
practice which appears to prevail of fattening the bulls which are 
to compete for prizes deserves commendation ; for if the bulls are 
thus made more wilful they are also made less able to indulge 
their wills. But in any other point of view the practice of fatten- 
ing animals which are not intended to be killed, and which would 
not be at all nice to eat, seems a strange one. It is, perhaps, 
thought necessary to show that the animals can be fattened, or, 
perhaps, corpulency is considered an essential part of beauty. In 
point of taste, we think the loading-on of fat a mistake, but it is a 
mistake which prevails widely, although not to the extent which 
it did a few years ago. 

This Show has furnished the best opportunity which the bulk of 
Londoners are ever likely to enjoy of becoming acquainted with the 
animals which clothe and feed them. The most genuine Cockney, 
if he has improved his time at Battersea, may now discuss the 
merits of Shorthorns and Devons with nearly as much confidence 
as if he were pronouncing on the quality of a beef-steak. We 
remarked last week of the horses exhibited at Battersea, that the 
specimens of some classes were not the best that could have been 
sent, but were those which could be sent conveniently. But in 
cattle and sheep there were specimens from every corner of the 
three kingdoms. There was a bull from Argyleshire, which we 
have already mentioned. There wasanother bull, and a very pretty 
one, from Antrim. In the three great classes of Tcestiada Dove 
and Shorthornsit may be supposed that the honoured and commend 
animals were the very best that art and nature have combined to 
bring into the world. It is wonderful to observe how, in cattle- 
breeding, the farmer seems in course of time to attain the 
result that he desires, as if by the mere force of his desire. Just 
as Jacob caused the cattle which he tended to bring forth young 
of the marks and colours which would be profitable to him, so the 
skilful breeder’s art appears to — the hand of nature to pro- 
duce the shape and quality which he finds advantageous. To judge 
of the fitness of the specimens of the various kinds exhibited 
for the ultimate ends of producing milk, butter, cheese, and 
beef must be left to the experienced professional eye. Our 
criticism of this exhibition will be short and simple, for 
it will consist merely in expressing our admiration of the 
varied forms of beauty which were displayed in it. The 
first prize for shorthorned bulls, above three and under six years 
old, was taken by a perfectly white animal, measuring eight feet 
and a half round the body, Although very large, this bull was 
not extravagantly fat ; a his shape was, in its way, quite as 
admirable as that of the best thorough-bred horse in another 
of the exhibition. He had twenty-five companions in his c 
of which the prevailing colour was roan. Sir Robert Peel exhi- 
bited a noble shorthorn bull, which is described in the catalogue 
as a “rich dark roan.” The first prize for bulls under three years 
old was awarded to Mr. W. Stirling, M.P., who is elsewhere 
distinguished as the proprietor of several noble-looking Clydesdale 
horses, bred for agricultural work. One of the prizemen in the 
next class for bulls under two years old was Colonel Towneley, 
who is distinguished on the turf as having won the Derby with 
Kettledrum and the Oaks with Butterfly. This name of “Butterfly” 
seems to have been borne by Colonel Towneley’s bulls before he 
gave it to his mare, although it may seem more suitable to the 
latter. There were in the four classes of shorthorned bulls and 
bull-calves one hundred and thirty-eight specimens, the whole of 
which were commended by the judges. The symmetry and beauty 
of the shorthorned cows was quite as remarkable as that of the 
bulls. There was a cow of the first or oldest class which had 
calved during the exhibition. The cow and calf lay together in a 
pen, sheltered by a piece of tent-covering spread to windward of 
them. Both were pure white, and the cow bore the appropriate 
name of Lily. There was no prettier sight in all the Show. Where 
were a few red and red and white cattle among the Shorthorns, but 
these colours are rare among them. [Besides the prizes to each 
class, a gold medal was awarded to the best male, and another to 
the best female animal among the Shorthorns. The best male 
animal was a white bull-calf under 11 months old, who 
was thus preferred to honour above nearly one hundred 
He belonged to Mr. Jonas Webb, of Cambridgeshire, whose 
name is familiar to the public as a breeder of sheep, The 
best female animal was a red and white cow, three and a 
half years old, bred in Yorkshire. There were, in all, two 
hundred _and fifty specimens of shorthorned cattle. Nearly all 
parts of England, as well as some parts of Scotland, contributed to 
this division of the Show, which is in the highest degree beautiful, 
but lacks, perhaps, the special interest belonging to the products 

¢ may turn, by wa con to the ad- 
mirable, although less Devon 
are nearly all of them what their name implies. The well- 
known colour of this class is that dark red, which in some 
parts of the West of England, almost matches the soil on which 
the cattle are reared. e bulls do not in general stand so high 
as the shorthorned bulls, and the ornaments of their foreheads are 
of medium size. This sort of bull is employed at home to 
do horse’s work in the cart and plough, so that he does not 
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lead a life of mere ease and pleasure like the shorthorned | may make themselves audible to an audience of twenty thousand, 


bull, whose only duties seem to be to propagate his species | upon 


all of whom, except those in the immediate neigh- 


and to grow fat. The bull in the West of England is not yoked | bourhood of the singer, all delicacy of execution is completely 


like the ox, who is also much used there for draught pu 
is harnessed in nearly the same way as the horse, 

blinkers would be thought a very odd sight by any one who saw 
it for the first time. 


| 


It seems that this breed does not succeed | 


equally in all places like the shorthorns, or else it is not fancied — 


equally. With the exception of five specimens bred upon the 
late Prince Consort’s farm at Windsor, and one bred in Hertford- 
shire, all the winners of prizes and commendations in the Devon 
classes came from the Western counties, and both the gold medals 
for the best animals have been adjudged to a breeder in Devon- 
shire itself. The yeomanlike name of James Davy, of North Molton, 
Devon, suggests the observation that the breeding of this class of 
cattle appears to be principally in the hands of those who live by it, 
whereas the shorthorns are, almost equally with race-horses, a luxury 
of noble and wealthy in. is be so, the excellence of 
the Devons, which is quite equal, if not superior, to that of the 
shorthorns, furnishes even a more gratifying proof of the skill and 
success with which cattle-breeding is pursued in England. The 
Herefordshire breed, like the Devons, come almost wholly from 
the county which gives its name to them, and from those which 
border on it, and the exhibitors of this class also are to a great 
extent farmers. The red and white body and white face of the 
Herefords is a characteristic of the breed almost as universal as is 
the dark red colour of the Devons. There were rather more speci- 
mens of this breed than of the other, but the two together did not 
come up to the number exhibited of shorthorns. The other classes 


of English cattle were the longhorned — which come chiefly from | 


the Midland counties, and of which brindle or brindle and 
white are common colours—the Sussex, and the Norfolk and 


Suffolk polled or hornless cattle, which two classes are mostly | 


dark red. We should notice along with English cattle the well- 
known Alderneys, which are more distinguished for abundant 
yield of milk than for personal beauty, and the handsome breed of 


small black cattle which takes its name from the hundred of | 


Castlemartin, in the most western part of Pembrokeshire. The 
merits of the Swiss cattle have been fully recognised in the awards 
of the judges and the offers of those who desired to become 
urchasers ; but neither those nor any other of the foreign specimens 
bad that striking external beauty which commanded attention to 
some of the English classes. 
We have dwelt at some length upon the merits of the horses 
and large cattle exhibited at Battersea, but we do not profess to be 
ble of becoming enthusiastic about sheep or pigs. The Merino 
sheep with all his wool on, and a good deal of dirt resides, is an object 
which, if we did not know the estimation in which he is held, we 
should almost venture to call disgusting. Neither is a boar, fat- 
tened to the point which seems to be thought handsome—that is, 
till his belly nearly touches the ground — able to please anybody 
except breeders and pork-butchers, and those who love to deal 
with them. The largest boar in the show was probably, next to 
the blood-horse Ellington, the most popular animal exhibited. 
The poor brute must have had a sad time of it, considering 
how painful it was to him to stand up and how difficult 
to lie down, and how often he was compelled to rise from 
his straw bed for the gratification of the curious. The fact 
that he weighed 11} cwt. seemed to impress the crowd with 
vast respect for him; and certainly it is a 
ity to become progenitor of a line of pies whose bacon and 
8 would be on the very largest scale of magnitude. He had 
an ugly pair of tusks which, happily, his fat sides and pendant 
belly would greatly disable him from using vigorously. In figure, 
he was not unlike a smal] and very fat bull. Perhaps the sight 
which, next to this boar, was most frequented was a pen of 
Shetland ponies with long rough hair and about the size of 
large dogs. We could not help wondering whether the whole 
batch of them would weigh as much as a single Clydesdale 
stallion, 


HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


AT the first performance of Judas Mi the Duke 

of Cumberland is said to have told Handel — “ Handel, you 
om to have armies for your chorus, artillery for your orchestra, 
and Salisbury Plain for your concert-room.” What the Royal 
Duke meant as an exaggerated description of the effect of Handel’s 
music has been almost literally realized at Sydenham. We 
mentioned last week the comfort with which we can enjoy music 
at the Crystal Palace, but whether these prodigious meetings 
advance the cause of art is open to graye question. The music of 
the present day has already a too decided leaning towards noise 
and we are often deafened into accepting what is really poor and 
meagre for something clever and imposing. A certain imposing 
effect must always be the result of the employment of a great 
body of sound, however poorly or inartistically used; and hence 
there is a great temptation, to musicians writing for large masses of 
performers, to neglect skilful and careful composition — which it is 
nearly certain will escape notice when given in such buildings and 
under such circumstances as are found at Sydenham —for the more 
exciting and palpable results which can be attained by noisy and 
common-place expedients. Already we complain that the art of 
ace and facility are fast dis- 
of stopping such a downward 
not be found by encouraging singers to study how they 


singing is decaying, and that vocal 
appearing; and certainly the meth 
career 


| Friday, were marvels of 
roof of his ca- 


es, but | thrown away, and who will soon come to care for nothing 
bull in | but the veriest shouting. Public taste acts so 


strong] 

upon singers and composers, in directing the course into which 
their talents are to flow, that it is of great importance that the 
rage for monster festivals should be confined within narrow limits, 


| and that the evils inevitably attendant upon them should be 


recognised and guarded against. This was seen in Handel’s own 
day, and he was accused of having “broached another kind of 
music, more full, more d (as his admirers are pleased to call 
it), and, to make the noise the ter, caused it to be performed 
by at least double the number of voices and instruments that ever 
were heard in the theatre before.” This was said of an orchestra 
and chorus which probably did not exceed four hundred. We have 
now reached four thousand. It cannot be too strongly insisted on 
that armies of brass instruments, and drums which almost require 
machinery to beat them, are no substitutes for delicate execution 
and expressive singing. 

We have been led to these remarks, not from any wish 
to depreciate the performances at the Crystal Palace, which 
were excellent, and in certain particulars unique, presenting 
effects unattainable elsewhere, but from a desire that they 
should be considered exceptional entertainments — entertain- 
ments only to be given occasionally, and which should form 
no standard or model for imitation. Above a'l, they should 
be restricted to the music of Handel, for which alone these 
stupendous orchestras are adapted. The attempt has been made 
to extend the experiment to other works, as Haydn's Creation 
and Mendelssohn’s Elijah, but without success. If, however, the 
public ear becomes accustomed to nothing but such col 
performances, it may consider anything on a less gigantic scale as 
tame and spiritless; and the caterers to the public taste will be 
compelled to apply the same method to works utterly unsuited for 
such treatment. “ Modern ears,” says a devoted admirer of Han- 
del, “ have acquired larger appetites than ancient ones. They are 
even too fond of noise, which delights children and ons: 
Meetings like these, held every three years, may be made both in- 
teresting and useful ; but there is a fear that they may become too 
common to be anything but prejudicial to the public taste and 
destructive of the best interests of music. While, however, thus 

rotesting against the growth of a notion that no performance 
Handel's Oratorios can be worth anything unless undertaken on a 
similar scale to the Sydenham performances, it must be allowed that 
these Festivals have had the merit of securing for Handel's grandest 
work, the Israel in Egypt, an attention which it had never ob- 
tained before; and the result of the presentation of that Oratorie 
in 1857, again in 1859, and now in the present year, has been to esta- 
blish it in the same estimation with the general public as it had 
long held in the smaller circle of scientific musicians. Certainly, 
for double choruses, the immense space at Sydenham affo: 
conveniences unknown elsewhere. Each chorus, from the dis- 
tance which se s them, comes out with perfect distinct- 
ness, and the reply of one upon the other produces the effect 
intended by the composer, but so difficult to be attained any- 
where else. The third part of the “Selection” on the second 
day of the Festival, and the whole of the Jsrael, given on 


recision in eight- . The 
first double chorus on Gebuler was taken Pry, 
“Immortal Lord of earth and skies.” This chorus will bear 
comparison with any of those in the more known oratorios, 
The fifteen bars before the second subject, on the words “To swift 
perdition,” is introduced, are surpassingly majestic, and were given 
with great force and dignity. In the second subject, we have an 
instance of Handel’s imitative power. Not once is an ing 
scale given to the words “To swift perdition” — always are we 
carried down from the upper note on which the phrase commences, 
The concluding part of this very fine chorus, “O grant a leader to 
our hosts,” is quite as grand as the setting of similar words in the 
Judas Maccabeus. The selection from Solomon included what is 
called the Passion music, comprising the magnificent double cho: 
“ From the censer,” and the choruses descriptive of the power 
music. These were all admirably given — especially the plaintive 
chorus, “Draw the tear from hopeless love.” The chorus with 
which the selection from Solomon concluded, “Praise the Lord 
with harp and tongue,” is one of those bursts of jubilant adora- 
tion of which only Handel seems to have the secret. In all his 
Oratorios, one, and sometimes two, are to be found—each different, 
and yet each resembling the rest in the wonderful power they 
exert over the feelings of the listeners. The “ Hallelujah” is cer- 
tainly the finest instance of this effect, but all the others seem, in 
the words of M. Schcelcher, to realize “the dreams of these hea- 
venly songs which glorify the majesty of Jehovah.” “See the 
conquering hero,” one of the few pieces of Handel which have 
made any impression in France, formed a worthy conclusion to one 
of ved most admirable selections from Handel’s music ever per- 
form 
As, however, in 1859, so on the t occasion, the great 
feature of the Toctinal one the performance of the Taradh Just one 
hundred and twent zeus has it taken to place this Oratorid upon its 
proper pedestal. When first produced, it was but coldly received, 
od coma obtain but three hearings. After Handel’s death, it was 
never performed as he intended until about ten or twelve years 
ago. Before that time, it was always thought necessary to inter 
polate airs and duets taken at random from his other works, A 
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curious list might be made of the pieces which have at different 
times been pressed head and shoulders into the service of this 
Oratorio. It never, however, succeeded under this treatment; and 
although some performances at Exeter Hall by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, under Mr. Costa, had directed attention to the 
great dignity and majesty of the work, it was reserved for the 
performance at Sydenham in 1857, followed by the far finer 
execution of the same Oratorio in 1859, to convince the public 
of its surpassing excellence. It is now as much looked for 
in any great performance of Handel’s works as the Messiah, 
and has, besides, the advantage that, while it is not so 
hackneyed, it will bear greater er without an 

sense of satiety, than its now more universally known rival. 
For a meeting such as that at the Crystal Palace, the Israe 
has further this great advantage over every other Oratorio — that the 
solo singers are of quite secondary importance. In the first part, 
there are but two recitatives and one air, and in the second, two 
duets and two airs form the only opportunities for the principal 
vocalists. The whole interest is concentrated upon the chain of 
choruses which picture in such vivid colours the deliverance of the 
children of Israel by the terrible “plagues of Egypt,” and their 
songs of triumph when that deliverance has been accomplished. 
A finer performance of these magnificent choruses than that at 
Sydenham has certainly never yet been heard. The constant 
practice of the London division of the enormous chorus, forming 
rather more than one half of the whole body of vocalists, has had 
its effect in securing wonderful accuracy of intonation in the very 
difficult which occur in the choruses of the first part. 
The opening coven, with its long notes upon the word “sighed,” 
was given with a pathos that at once interested the listeners in the 
suflerings of the Israelites. yor good was the next, “ They 
loathed to drink.” Perfection, absolute perfection —in so difficult a 
chorus as this, cannot be expected from three thousand voices, 
but the slips were very few, and the general result was 
most satisfactory. As a means of expressing the idea conveyed 
by the words, nothing can be finer than this chorus. We 
shudder as the music proceeds, and can hardly the taste 
of blood out of our mouths. The solo, “ Their land brought forth 
frogs,” although extremely well sung by Madame Sainton Dolby, 
is swallowed up and lost in the midet of such colossal choruses. 
The two choruses which follow this air are further examples of 
Handel's imitative powers in music. The accompaniment to “He 
spake the word” is plainly meant to suggest the buzzing and 
swarming of flies; and in the famous “ Hailstone” chorus the 
Orchestra depicts the heavy thud of the falling hail. This = 
duces one of the dest effects in the first part of the work. The 
shout of “fire” by each chorus in turn is electrical. There was, 
however, a shade of indecision on Friday at this passage, which 
was unaccountable, as the rest of the chorus was given to per- 
fection, and the singers quite recovered themselves in that won- 
derful descriptive passage in which the basses have a running 
phrase while the other voices mark the beginning of each bar 
with a staccato chord on the word “fire.” This chorus has 
always been 2 pe even before the Oratorio obtained general 
acceptation ; and the audience, therefore, felt bound to encore the 
movement. But we think several other of the choruses were 
equally well done, and the execution of some, perhaps, even better 
deserved the compliment. After the excitement of this chorus, 
the succeeding one in slow time, “ He sent a thick darkness,” is 
quite a relief. The harmony in this is not so full, the voices being 
scattered after the opening phrase; but each point was taken up 
with the greatest care. Most admirable, too, was the execution of 
But as for his people,” with its triumphant close, “There was 
not one feeble —_ among their tribes.” The difficult chorus, 
“ He led them through the deep,” should have been steadier to 
give it due effect; but the next, “The waters overwhelmed,” was 
admirable. The upper A of the trebles rung through the building 
with astonishing vigour ; and, indeed, the — of attack by the 
whole chorus gave the idea that we were listening to four gigantic 
voices in quartett, instead of to the crowd that filled the Orchestra, so 
true and precise was the sound. With great breadth and weight, too, 
did they give the final chorus of the first part. In the second 
part, we have never heard “The horse and his rider” given 
with such enthusiasm; the florid divisions even came out with 
marvellous distinctness, considering the nature of the building. 
The two choruses, “The depths have covered them” and “Thy 
right hand,” afford opportunities of exhibiting delicacy of singing 
and vigour of delivery, and both opportunities were seized upon on 
Friday. The former was delivered with a most delicious sotto 
voce, and the latter with immense energy. The word “dashed” 
was insisted upon almost to the point of exaggeration. What, how- 
ever, pleased us the most in this was the single chorus, “ And 
with the blast.” The execution of this piece was perfect, 
and the music itself, how wonderful! No one who has not heard it 
can imagine the effect produced by the iteration of the single note 
G for five bars by the basses alone, upon the words, “and the depths 
were congealed.” We have never able to discover how such 
. simple means are so powerful in the result. The Orchestra does not 
assist—it is playing the same note; but there it is—every one per- 
ceives it— though no one can explain why it should be of such mar- 
vellous power. How admirable too was “The people shall hear.” 
After the full chorus in “The inhabitants of Canaan,” the piano pas- 
sages allotted to the single parts, on the words “shall melt away,” 
so wonderfully expressive, were beautifully given. The final 
chorus, “The horse and his rider,” was sung with equal vigour 
as at the opening of this part, and dismissed the audience 


in a high state of excitement. The solos, as we have already 
said, play but a second part in this Oratorio. Exception must, 
however, be made for Mr. Sims Reeves, whose singing of “The 
Enemy said ” excited an enthusiasm which rendered its repetition 
inevitable. The popular duett for two basses, “The Lord is a 
Man of War,” would also have been thankfully heard — had 
Signor Belletti and Mr. Weiss responded to the wishes of a large 
portion of the audience. Mdlle. Titiens was unfortunate in having 
to sing so soon after “The enemy said,” as the audience were 
exhausted by the energy of our great tenor, beside whom her 
efforts sounded weak. She gave, however, the opening of the 
final chorus most admirably. 

Without departing from the remarks at the commencement of this 
article, we may well be proud of such a musical meeting as that at 
Sydenham. No other country could, we think, bring together so 
large a body of musicians capable of executing such music as has 
been done there ; and, if kept within due limits, and applied to 
music which will bear such large—we had almost said coarse — 
treatment, will be of considerable _. It has, at all events, 
secured us a performance of the Israel which we might have 
looked for in vain without some such exciting stimulant. All we 
fear is that these monster meetings may become the rule, and 
not exceptional and rare entertainments. We have said apo f 
of Mr. Costa, because without him it is hardly possible s 
a Festival could take place. To his untiring energy and 
wonderful skill as a ouolaiae the main share of the success 
belongs. The arrangements, both for the chorus and for the 
audience, were such as ought to rescue us from the charge of being 
unable to manage and organize t crowds. Few other countries, 
if any, could have brought sam 20,000 people, and seated 
them, before one o’clock, with no personal restraint or annoyance. 
We do not know how far the Festival has been a success a 
pecuniary point of view, but we trust the Directors have received 
sufficient encouragement to induce them to repeat these meetings, 
as they at present propose, in 1865. 


REVIEWS. 


LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


| te is now six years since the first volume of M. Hettner’s work 
was published, in which was announced the plan of an 
undertaking somewhat ambitious, it must be admitted, but which, 
so far as it has yet gone, has—and with justice —been very 
favourably received. The object of the writer was to present a 
picture of the literature of the eighteenth century. His first diffi- 
culty lay in the choice of method in the treatment of his subject. 
The same branch of intellectual history had been explained and 
illustrated with considerable brilliancy by M. Villemain, but per- 
haps without as much breadth of view as — have been looked 
for from so distinguished a teacher. But M. Villemain was lec- 
turing to young Frenchmen, and it seems rather to have been his 
aim to trace the development of French intellect and the influence 
of France upon Europe, the to follow the simultaneous progress 
of the nations of Western Lurope. He always seems to assume 
that at every period France was the intellectual centre of Euro 
and that England and Germany were deeply indebted to her for 
whatever —- they may have achieved in philosophy and lite- 
rature. Yet M. Villemain had a very large knowledge of English 
literature and politics, and it might j Ae been expected that his 
learning and his critical faculty would have modified his excessiv: 
patriotism. A view so obviously one-sided as that contained in his 
well-known lectures lessens the value of considerable erudition 
and of criticism often very happily expressed, and one can only 
lament that an eminent professor should be betrayed into 
such partiality. It is idle for the historian or the critic 
to labour to exalt one country at the expense of an- 
other. In politics, in literature, and in art, France has 
never yet exercised the despotic influence which some of her 
writers are disposed to claim for her. She has filled, and always 
will fill, a great part in European society, but it is too much for 
her professors to ask us to admit that we are as much indebted to. 
our neighbour in philosophy and literature as we undoubtedly are 
in the sciences of costume and gastronomy. M. Hettner, in dealing 
with his subject, has py” abstained from adopting a method so 
unphilosophical as that of M. Villemain. His view is that, to write. 
the history of the literature of the eighteenth century, it is suffi- 
cient to examine and analyse the intellectual progress of England, 
France, and Germany. For, notwithstanding some brilliant 
exceptions, such as Filicaia, Beccaria, Filangieri, and Campoman 
and Pombal, who contrasted so strangely with the helpless. 
apes of the societies in which they lived, the Italian and 
the Spanish peninsulas exercised scarcely any perceptible influence 
on the intellectual movement of Europe. France represented 
alone the mind of the Romanized races, whilst England and Ger- 
many were the champions of Teutonic civilization. Yet it is 
impossible to say that any one of them was independent of the 
others. Literature and science were rapidly becoming European. 
Each country in its turn gave or received an impulse which blessed 


* Literaturgeschichte des achtzenhnten Jahrhunderts. Von Hermann 
Hettner. In drei Theilen. Zweiter Theil. Die franzdsische Literatur im 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert. 1860, 
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both the giver and thetaker. There might be a short-lived 
macy in one of the three countries, but it was more apparent than 
real, for the intellectual achievements of any one ef them were 
quickly made known and soor fructified in the others. This, it 
may be believed, must always be the case between civilized 
societies. A permanent intellectual despotism of any one country 
would, since fhe Reformation abolished the spiritual one, be the 
test conceivable curse to humanity, and, it is to be hoped, is an 
impossibility. 

M. Hettner, therefore, proposed to examine seriatim the literature 
of these three countries, to point out the connexion which existed 
between them all, and to mark the epochs in which the intellectual 
advance of one branch of the European family stimulated or 
directed the progress of the others. With this view, he began 
with the history of English literature, because, from the 
establishment of civil liberty, and the rapid progress achieved 
in science, the spirit of the new age found its first ex- 

ression in England. The first volume is devoted to this 

seers of the subject, and, in spite of some obvious faults, 
such as a somewhat exaggerated estimate of the value and 
influence of the Deistical writers, Toland and Collins, it is a 
very valuable book. The second part presents the develop- 
ment of French literature, and the effect it has had on other 
European nations. The third, of which as yet but one instalment 
has appeared, is the history of German literature. 


If literature in England was to a great degree moulded by the 
political condition of the society in which it flourished, this was still 
more the case in France. England, after the Revolution of 
1688, the secure enjoyment of civil liberty was preeminent] 
favourable to the spontaneous activity of the English mind. 
Science and literature throve, not fostered by royal patronage, but 
owing to the spirit of free inquiry that ever accompanies political 
freedom. The ey ery to imitate French models, which had 

revailed during the last years of the Stuart dynasty, gradually 

se agg and a manly and healthy tone became the distin- 

uishing mark of English literature. In France, on the other 

and, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the despotism of 
Louis XIV., which, in its early days, had charmed the imagina- 
tion of France by its splendid magnificence, had at length become 
intolerably odious, and exercised a baneful influence on literature. 
On this subject we quote M. Hettner’s remarks :— 


The reign of Louis XIV., which began so gloriously, ended in a manner 
that could not have been looked for. The last years of his rule shook to its 
lowest foundations the proud edifice of his monarchy. It may be said that 
this result was due to accidental causes, and that it was the increasing illness 
of the King which led him to place himself in the power of the clever, but 
crafty and cold-hearted saint, Madame de Maintenon. But why should one 
poor sinful mortal presume to undertake the part of Divine Providence for a 

reat kingdom, and indeed for the whole civilized world? The true reason 
ies far deeper. The tragedy of Louis XIV. is the tragedy of absolutism. 
The same principle which had given Louis greatness and power caused them 
both gradually to decline. That which in the King’s view was intended 
to strengthen and extend the unity and power of the State and the monarchy, 
ba! weakened and destroyed them. 
a0 and conflicts with the Church occupied a large part of his life. 
The King was sincerely, and in his later years ostentatiously, devoted to 
the Catholic faith. This Catholic tendency became more conspicuous as the 
King and the whole body of the French clergy became convinced that, after 
the fall of Italy and Spain, France was the natural head of Catholic Chris- 
tendom. Unfortunately for the unity of the State, the priesthood looked 
beyond France to Rome for its centre of gravity, and it was not to be ex- 
ted that so determined an autocrat as Louis XIV. would tolerate an 
independent Church or a State within a State. The King, therefore, endea- 
voured, as well by his foreign policy as by the limitations which he enforced 
upon the Church at home, to break down the Papal supremacy. 
* 


The King flattered himself for a time that he had realized the idea of an 
independent national Gallican Church. The next step was to make it a 
united Church free from all heresy and schism. Un roi, une loi, une foi. It 
led to the cruel persecution and extirpation of the Huguenots by the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, and it led to the not less violent suppression of 
the Jansenists, who became more odious to him as he fell more and more 
under the power of the Jesuits. It seemed for a moment that the King had 
conquered, but in truth he had experienced a telling defeat. The banishment 
of the Huguenots seriously affected trade and industry ; the foreign policy 
of the King was enc d and checked by the indignant opposition of 
the Protestant Powers. The persecuted Jansenists met with the sympathy 
of all those who in the midst of universal oppression had the courage to 
range themselves on the side of freedom of thought and resistance to autho- 
rity. The signal was given for treating the royal commands with contempt, 
or for disputing their validity ; the attitude of the Parliaments became more 
obstinate. The King could not boast that the four celebrated articles of the 
Gallican Church had been successfully maintained for any length of time. 
As early as 1693 Innocent XII., encouraged and supported by the great 
Powers that were combined — Louis, felt himself strong enough to 
retaliate. The greater part of the prelates who had taken part in the assem- 
bly of 1682 were obliged to beg humbly for pardon before the throne of the 
Pope, and the King himself, though he neither cancelled nor modified the 
articles, was constrained to permit a less rigorous enforcement of them. But 
po ag passion for persecution remained unchanged, or rather increased in 

vity. 

The calamitous results of his uninterrupted wars were more quickly and 
more palpably made manifest. They undermined his power. Louis was not 

rn a warrior. He never led his armies in the field. Nevertheless he sought 
and he loved war. It has been said that France can only be governed by fear 
and admiration — fear of the power of its master, and admiration of brilliant 
feats of arms which employ and surprise the opinion and feeling of the 
country. Louis, like Napoleon in a later age, had to resist the insurrectionary 

irit of his people ; like him, he endeavoured to divert to the advantage of 
the monarchy abroad forces which might have been wasted in internecine 
conflict at home. He was dazzled by his early successes. In January, 1688, 
he wrote to the Marquis de Villars, “The noblest and dearest occupation of 
Sovereigns is to extend the limits of their realms.” He cherished design 
of universal monarchy. Not content with being master of France, he wished 


Thus he was led into endless and devastating wars which for two generations 
disturbed and terrified the whole world. On the whole, notwithstanding the 
fluctuations and accident of war, France was clearly a gainer in the st 
But the deep wounds which these wars inflicted on the country did not 
Vol. ii. p. 20. 
There can be no question that the system of Louis XIV. gave 
a peculiar stamp to the literature of France during his reign. In 
his earlier years, the Court and Paris were crowded with the manly 
race that had grown up during the wars of the Fronde ; and all that 
was great and promising in France dated from a period earlier than 
the accession of the Grand Monarque. No writer has shown this 
more clearly than M. Cousin in his biographical sketches of the 
time of the Fronde. But as the courtly despotism of Louis gained 
in strength, the intellect of France lost in vigour and in power of 
expression. The greatest poets and the most eloquent churchmen 
were courtly and not national. There was no want of high cul- 
tivation and unbounded natural power, but Versailles was an 
uncongenial soil for the growth of a genuine and national litera- 
ture. A splendid despotism had perverted or destroyed the 
true civilization of France. The lowest point of degradation 
was reached in the latter part of the reign of Louis and the 
regency of the Duke of Orleans. Literature and art were 
fallen from their high estate. There might be some excep- 
tions—like the virtuous Fenelon and the eloquent Massillon 
—to the general corruption of the times, but the literature of that 
age abundantly shows the fatal effects of half a century of de- 
spotism. But, fortunately for France, the Regent and Louis XV. 
had not the power and ability to maintain a system of which the 
results had been so disastrous. After the death of Louis XIV. 
the struggle between free thought and authority began under 
favourable auspices ; for though the prevailing powers were both 
unwilling 4 unable to do anything to mitigate the evils 
under which France was suffering, they no longer possessed the 
wer to fetter literature, or to enlist it on their own side. 
sides this, the cultivated French society which had submitted 
so long and so unwillingly to the sway of Louis XIV. was pre- 
for a signal reaction, so soon as the hand which had con- 
strained it should be removed. There was, therefore, a field open 
for that literature which was destined to influence so largely the 
fate of France and Europe. French thinkers, wearied and despai 
ing of what they saw around them, looked to England, and beheld 
a country enjoying the largest share of liberty that had ever yet 
fallen to the lot of a Euro monarchy. ey saw that great 
progress had been achieved in science and in political philosophy. 
Above all, they watched with envy and anxiety the — of free 
inquiry which at that time inspired the literature of England. 

It is, we apprehend, an incontestable fact, that the example of 
England contributed mainly to induce the new generation of 
writers in France to enter upon what M. Hettner designates the 
battle of enlightenment. That struggle began with Voltaire and 
Montesquieu and the Economists ; it was continued by Diderot and 
the rp ee en and Rousseau and his school bore a part in it. 
But it was far more important in its political than in its literary 
or philosophical aspect. In the absence of any other arena, the 
political conflict was carried on in books, in philets, and in the 
salons. Lighter literature was not of much importance, and, with 
some few and brilliant exceptions, hardly deserved to be so, It 
was the political character of the literature of the age which gave 
it a real influence. The men of letters became the champions of 
liberty of thought and liberty of action. No doubt, in the conduct 
of their warfare, they were guilty of errors without number, but it 
is hardly just to say that, because they failed to reform an effete 
aristocracy and a corrupt priesthood, they are therefore responsible 
for the French revolution. That catastrophe could not have been 
foreseen by any human being. It would be unfair to lay it to the 
charge of those who battled at terrible odds against the intolerable 
tyranny and corruption that prevailed in France. 


Thus, as we have scen, according to M. Hettner, the intellectual 
movement in France during the eighteenth century derived pri- 
marily its impulse from England, and was then rapidly directed 
against the still powerful despotism of the Church, and generall 
against — as op toinquiry. He adds, moreover, whi 
will hardly be disputed, that, considering the marvellous influence 
which the French writers of that age have had on the opinion of 
the world, they are comparatively deficient in force :— 


The French literature of enlightenment has added little of im to 
science. But few of these writers are original or possess the creative faculty. 
This is obvious to every one, and they themselves do not hesitate to avow 
that their views and opinions are for the most part borrowed from English 
inquirers and thinkers. Some of them are content to take the treasure, 
coin it into small change, and then put it into circulation; others, how- 
ever, try to follow out and extend the principles which they have received, 
but rather contribute brilliant illustrations and suggestions than principles 
or trains of thought.—Vol. ii. p. 511. 

It was, however, as M. Hettner well observes in a subsequent 
passage, the object of these writers to be essentially popular. That 
they succeeded in attaining. At the same time it must be 
remarked that — this period there was in literature very little 
that was artistic in form or in treatment. Much was accomplished 
in science, for in that domain free inquiry could not fail to be 
productive of great results. But what most marks the character 
of the French literature of the eighteenth century is the pro- 
longed conflict between modern ideas and prescriptive authority — 
between the claims of antiquated despotisms and the rights of 
human societies. We have, we fear, given but an insufficient 


to lord it over the world, or at least to obtain an undisputed preponderance, 


account of M. Hettner’s very valuable work, but for the present 
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we must be satisfied with showing the point of view from which 
he regards his subject, and the principles by which he explains 
the meaning and the tendency of the literature of France during 
a most important period. 


GRAVENHURST.* 
belief in metaphysics has still, it a its “two 
witnesses ” who testify, in their sackcloth of austere and 
unyielding orthodoxy, in the ears of a positivist and inductive 
generation. If Mr. Mansel, learned and severely logical, pro- 
claims it as his mission to revive the nearly extinct science, by 
hybridizing the effete realism of Reid and Stewart through a cross 
with the analytics of Kant, we have also Mr. Smith, more lax 
and discursive, no less faithfully bent on resuscitating the dying 
cult of ontology with all its sound and pomp of Absolute Being, 
Primary Ideas, the Great Final Cause, and similar idols of the 
mystic 4 priori Pantheon, in the name of Dr. Thomas Brown. 
Throwing scorn upon recent attempts to connect the philosophy 
of mind with that of matter through the medium of that common 
ground which physiology has been made to reveal, the author of 
Thorndale and Gravenhurst is hopeful of even now evolving the great 
idea of the universe, or the key to the mysteries of being, as the 
German sage developed the idea of a camel from the depths of 
man’s introspective consciousness. “Starting from our primary 
conceptions of Substance, Power, and Relation, we are to end in 
some attempt to see the whole of this progressive scheme of 
Nature and Humanity in the manifestation of the Divine Idea.” 
So we are to be swept off from what little of firm foothold we 
may have gained on the rock of experimental truth, and we 
are to be plunged anew into the dim and yeasty sea of meta- 
physical pa ontological speculation. And when we have followed 
our eager and ingenious, but illogical and rambling, guide through 
his course of self-sophistication — from its starting-point in enor- 
mous and undefined assumption to its close in hopeless tangle of 
words and bewilderment of mind — we ask, What aoe we gained 
by it all? Are we nearer the solution of one difficulty of 
abstract speculation? Have we settled one proposition among 
the practical problems of life? We leave our metaphysician and 
our ontologist at their solemn task of grinding over again the 
chaff of the scholastic hopper, thinking the unthinkable and 
determining the unconditional, with a lively recollection of the 
picture once drawn of the rival transcendentalists of Germany — 
‘one milking the barren heifer, and the other holding the sieve!” 
It is only, however, towards the end of his book that the writer's 
metaphysical predilections are distinctly brought to view, though 
they will be found to have secretly coloured his entire system of 
ideas, and to supply the only conceivable clue to their origin or 
meaning. The greater portion of the work is devoted to abstract 
problems of ethics —the doctrine of final causes as applied to good 
and evil, pleasure and pain. These chapters, too loose and informal 
to bear the name of essays, can be called little more than the random 
musings of an amiable but not strongly-braced or far-reaching 
mind, in good humour with itself and things in general, and bent 
on seeing the wrinkles of doubt or complaint upon other brows 
pee out by complacent nostrums from the same philosophical 
medicine chest. Mr. Smith is, as he is careful to let us know, 
at once an optimist — or one who finds the world so pleasant that he 
wonders what business anybody has to find fault with its arrange- 
ments—and an eclectic, or one who saves himself trouble by picking 
up piecemeal any pretty or plausible thing that falls in with his 
mental exigencies of the moment, leaving to his reader or his 
critic the puzzle of reconciling them, or getting out of them any 
connected or intelligible purport. Having read a good many 
conflicting authorities, and jotted down half-formed and embryonic 
reflections of his own, till he had at hand a greater amount of 
moral material than he could well reduce to order, he seems 
to have thought it time to arrange the fragments under 
groups or headings of some sort. The argument that results is 
naturally not very close or consecutive. It may be epitomized, how- 
ever, in more plain and popular style as follows, if we may take 
leave to interpolate somewhat of parody among the writer’s own 
sentences : — 

Chap. I.—There is a good deal of pain and painful emotion 
in the world. Some people are sick, others are hifngry and 
thirsty, so and so gets burnt, and everybody, sooner or later, dies. 
And yet the world could not go on any other way. The world 
was meant to be happy, and so it is, if men only knew it. There's 
hunger. Everybody is hungry sometimes, and a good thing too. 
What's to become of a man without an appetite? It’s pleasant 
to look back when you've had a good dinner, and pleasant to look 
forward when we expect a good one. “ Hunger having been once 

atified, there is a prospect of pleasure, as well as a present pain 
in the desire for food.” That's better put, except about the pain. 
‘Who was it said he was glad to think they’d had muffins for tea ? 
Stop, though, he wasn’t hungry then, so perhaps he wasn’t so 
happy after all. Another man, an alderman he was, going to 
the Lord Mayor's feast, offered a beggar a hundred pounds for his 
oppetite (How did I come not to mention that ?) Which was 

e happy one, the beggar or the alderman? Where's my argu- 
ment ? y, one is as happy as the other. We can’t be all 
beggars or all aldermen. t there must be beggars. How 


* Gravenhurst ; or, hs a on Good and Evil. By William Smith, 
Author of “Thorndale,” &c. and London: Blackwood & 


should we get on without aldermen, and how could aldermen 

on, if they couldn’t eat ? I see a man there—a Lancashire lad, 
calls himself —fpulling a long face ; heis “clemming,” he says, under 
the cotton famine, and “of course makes his outcry against the 
miseries of life.” But what a fine thing this is to prompt the 
energy of fortitude! It is the smart of an avp-p..ation, which army 
surgeons tell us does the soldier so much more guod than chloro- 
form. Talk of sickness, too, There’s a sick girl in that cottage. 
Why, it’s a blessing to the whole village. Her scolding mother 
stops her sharp tongue, and the coarse miserly father loses money by 
going to fetch her primroses. Look at that tinker jogging along 
the road. He's positively singing under his load. How jolly it 
is to have next to nothing! A man can laugh before thieves, at all 
events. I had rather not be driven to laugh on that side of my 
mouth myself; but then I am not a tinker, and that is why I am 
happy asIam. “TIand my lotare inseparable.” So is everybody 
and Ais lot. One is made to suit the other, and therefore every- 
body is happy. 

Chap. II. —It’s quite clear, then, there must be always some 
pain in the world, because “ what we call evil — pain of body and 
mind—#is an inseparable of this great whole of human 
life;” and so life could not be happy without it. But then there 
is “too much,” some people complain. Of course, there would 
be no heroes, no poetry, no arts, no eloquence, if nobody suffered. 
But not “too much” of a good thing. Well, what would they 
wish ? I suspect they want to suffer rather less, each in his own 
case. That’s Mardly fair. I call that a biassed opinion. “ How 
ca. man, the ror, trust himself to form any decision upon the 
degree in which pain and pleasure should be diffused over the 
whole world ? Tow can he know that passions less — 
wants less painful, distresses less extensive, would have answe 
the purposes for which passion, want, and distress have been called 
in? He knows this, that he should always give his judgement in 
favour of this something less.” But you would not have every body 
alike. We should all go mad from sheer ennwi. So if one man 
has too many passions and gets into trouble, another is cooler 
and helps to pull him through, and it all comes round in the 
end. 

Chap. III. —“ But moral evil, is that necessary as well as physical 
evil? The world ought surely to be governed by reason and 
conscience ? Why has it not been framed so?” Ah, here lies the 
very secret of human progress. “What has converted evil into 
moral evil is the elevation of other parts of our nature. No 
theorem in Euclid is more clear than this, that moral good and 
moral evil start into existence together.” Suppose all men had 
“ pertectly-balanced passions,” or were “ g by instinct,” we 
should find it but slow and monotonous work. What room would 
there be for conscience, what for the development of our moral 
sentiments? “I am at a loss to conceive how, in such a state of 
things, where all would be equally obedient to the moral law, 
there could be any feeling of merit, any glow of virtue, any praise 
given or received.” But why is evil punished? Not of course 
because it 7s evil. That would not be just, because evil did not 
make itself, and it is somebody else’s fault that it is found in the 
world. Punishment is meant to mend and improve mankind, and 

unishment and evil and good all work together to this end. 

Which is better, or rather which is which? Perhaps each is only 
relative to the other on the whole. “There is no evil in the sum 
of things.” The whole is good, and the whole is perfect, and the 
parts are essential to the whole. 


Chap. [V.—The evils that exist, if we have left room for them 
to exist, are of two kinds. Some are remediable, like sickness, 
poverty, passion, and the like; and the remedy for these is progress, 
‘They do a great deal of good too in the process of being extermi- 
nated. You doubt about religious persecution. What business 
have you to interfere with any man’s weakness or pleasure? “There 
is a toleration for the persecutor we have yet to learn.” How 
about Philip Il. and the Netherlanders? A representative of a 
great idea. Mustn’t say anything against him. “How many did 
he shoot and drown and burn?” “Not one more than he was 
obliged” by the fanaticism of a great people, and the traditions of 
ages, And then those Dutchmen, brave fellows, didn’t they really 
enjoy it?” Men are always happy when they are fighting, and it 
makes them braver and braver. And they need not — dig- 
ging, and sowing, and manufacturing, and marrying, and that 
altogether; for then there might be nobody to go on fighting, and 
then how could they be happy? Besides, what should we have 
to read about? However, as men get better, they will be sure to 
give up fighting, and killing each other. “What, though, is to be 
done with our criminals? Is not the rogue, by the same law of 
completeness, indispensable to the sum of things; and has he not 
the same right to be indulged in his turn as the persecutor? ” 
Certainly, but he must go through with the argument. If he 
pleads the law he must abide by the law, and the necessity of the 
case and antecedent fitness point to swinging as the proper end of 
rogues. “He may bring it to this pass, that the use of his exist- 
ence is just to be hanged for an example!” 

Chap. V.— But some evils are evidently beyond remedy. “We 
have our winter, and old age, and death, the inevitable.” We 
shall never know everything, and ignorance is so tantalizing. 
Well, “what can’t be cured”—the proverb disposes of that. 
Besides, without winter there would be no summer; and if people 
are to grow up they must prepare to grow down; and but tor 
death there would be no reproduction. And poets make beautiful 
verses out of all these things. It is best as it is. “I point to it to 
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show that this wholly irremediable is also the entirely indis- 
sable.” 
oe and pleasant as this style of philosophizing may be 
thought, it tires the writer before he is quite satisfied that all is 
clear. Finding the set forms of technical dissertation too stiff 
and rigorous for an amateur, our metaphysician suddenly announces 
his resolve to escape from the turmoils of “didactic exposition,” 
and indulge himself and his readers with the freer and more 
elastic process of imaginary conversations. A boon of countless 
ice to loose and inconsecutive thinkers is this expedient of 
ialogue; albeit, like all games of double-dummy, fraught with 
more of facility to the player than of interest to the bystander. It 
im a certain air of connexion and design, where the writer 
is gravelled for want of either. It enables him at will to lead up 
to his strong points, and change the play when the risk of 
exposing his weak ones becomes imminent. And then the 
glorious freedom from responsibility! Three interlocutors are 
at this point conjured up, among whom are dealt out the re- 
maining snippings from our author’s book of ethical common- 
places. Neither these personages nor their names have cost him 
much pains of inventien or of individualization. The former are 
not less devoid of marked or novel characteristics than the latter 
are already trite through familiar wear. The chief conduct of the 
dialogue devolves upon the writer’s shadow, “ Sandford,” in whose 
starched and sobered Platonism we seem to recognise the typical 
moral prodigy of our nursery days, expanded to the sage maturity 
of pattern priggishness. General Mansfield, a retired Indian 
veteran of distinction, widowed and childless after a union of 
romantic origin but short-lived happiness, has devoted the prin- 
cipal hours of his remaining years to the parental care of an orphan 
niece, Miss Newcome, and the erection of a tasteful villa in the 
little hamlet of Gravenhurst, under the shadow of the Welsh hills. 
His leisure moments are given to the dissipation of calm moralistic 
prose, in alternate strophes of which the three friends delight to 
muddle themselves over problems of Good and Evil, the Many and 
the One, the Absolute, the Beautiful, and similar abstractions in 
emphatic capitals. Among this triad, as far as we can make out 
any specific notes of individuality, Sandford, optimist and eclectic, 
yet withal destructive as a schoolman, and orthodox as a Dean 
of the Arches, is designed to balance the active, observant, matter- 
of-fact sense of the General, as well as the more imaginative, spas- 
modic, and often sceptical mood of the young lady. Ingenious, 
free-hearted, and energetic, as any other Miss Newcome of our ac- 
quaintance, cultivated in mind and unimpeachable in beauty, “ Ada” 
is framed for a lot of felicity and usefulness, but for one melancholy 
defect, the result of some early misadventure — she is lame. On her 
flying Arabian, or in the repose of her tasty boudoir, a model of 
lithe activity or symmetrical repose, her gait on foot is awkward, 
floundering, and broken. This cruel deformity has been inflicted 
by our artist upon his otherwise perfect model, in order partly to 
account for so young, lively, and lovable a girl shutting herself up 
to moralise early and late with two middle-aged single gentlemen— 
rye to excuse the absence of constitutional warmth which never 
trays on the part of the bachelor admirer the faintest conscious- 
ness of the distinctive influences due to the contact of the sexes, 
“ Mary, the lame girl,” is too far out of the question to permit 
even the pretension of a flutter on either side. Philosophy becomes 
thus for ai three # safe and neutral ground. To them enters, fora 
short interlude before the close of the talk, the nameless Vicar, 
learned and refined, whose highness and dryness, nurtured on no 
newer-fangled lore than that of “Butler, Cudworth, Barrow, or 
Balguy,” has not sufficed to screen him from the prying eyes of 
vincial heretic-catchers, on the score of neologian doctrine. 
is charge certainly surprises us the less when we listen to his 
exposition of original sin, for the behoof of his bucolic flock at 
Gravenhurst. The young lady, who worships the Laureate, has her 
pet heresy on the subject of eternal punishments, and gives utter- 
ance to a gush of feminine logic and eloquence on the happiness of 
loving in preference to being loved, leaves the rest behind in the 
march of modern scientific ideas; and whereas some scorn is 
thrown by the idealist Sandford upon the results of the physical 
theory of the “correlation of forces,” stands boldly up for a unity 
of moral and cosmical laws, such as has often brought down 
upon many a real head the imputation of Hobbism, materialism, 
or worse ism :— 
It is a curious thing to reflect upon, this individuality or ality. This 
I myself must, of ra an in the first place, consist of ey pl gan and body, 
one or both of which have some distinctive power or temperament. But still, 
this self of mine, as J know it, is the result of these powers and temperaments 
acting and acted on through a long train of circumstances. I am what my 
past life has made me. I am the memories and the thoughts that have grown 
— in Gravenhurst, and which could have grown up nowhere else. Being 
product of my past life, I am prepared to live the present. So that, if a 
man has not been wrenched suddenly from one station to another— if the 
current of his life has not been violently broken — the past has always fitted 
for the present. I find great comfort in this wide generalization. I am 
my past life, and am therefore fitted for what lies before me. “Thank God!” 
man to me, “that you were not born a savage. You might 


says some food 
have been born a Fiji, or Fijienne, and been married to a man who, when he | 


was tired of your society, would have baked you and eaten you.” I hope I 
do thank God for my existence ; but J could not have been’ a Fiji, or any- 
thing of the sort. There might have been one savage the more, and one 


Englishwoman the less, but that additional savage (I hope she would have 
been contented with her lot) would not have been Ae 32. 


Assured] not, Miss Ada, nor even “I!” But why, Mr. Smith, 
make your heroine halt as seriously in grammar as in limb? Not 


in this instance only have we noted an inexcusable 
matical 


slip in - 
correctness. Such faults surprise us in whiter w o, if 


not equal to the severer and more sustained of scientific 
reasoning, can command a style in general refined, clear, sensible, 
and frequently pic ue. His volume will repay the sal of 
those who like the diversion of playing, so to say, at phi hical 
games for love, with nothing to lose and nothing to gain. We have 
not learnt much, but we have not had our balance of belief heavily 
broken into. There is no harm to the mind in an hour or two of 
mild metaphysical gymnastics, though the muscular effort might 
have been applied to more substantial purpose. We have enjoyed 
a little gentle exercitation, but we have been all the while on 
rocking-horses, and find ourselves not one inch nearer to apy prac- 
tical goal. 


THE LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND.* 


iv is a pity that the family of Lennox cannot furnish a mode- 
rate and sensible biographer for its late chief. We do not 
venture to assert that the book before us, which appears anony- 
mously, is to be attributed to the identical pen which has sake 
the name of Lennox as notorious for silly writing as is that of 
the Duke of Richmond for being the soldier’s and the farmer's 
friend. But certainly we have met with man $s which 
are quite as moar FR to the character of the simple and 
gallant Duke as they are similar to the too well-known 
style of his brother. If this book is not the work of Lord 
William Lennox, it at least proves that his peculiar talent for 
making both author and subject appear ridiculous is shared by 
some other relative or friend of the deceased Duke. Indeed, if 
Lord William Lennox is not the author of the book, one cannot 
help suspecting that the excellent Major Pendennis must have 
had a hand in it. There is a passage recounting how the Duke 
eatechized the school-children of the West Hampnett Union, 
which forcibly recalls a description of another duke whose 
singing had “a doosid fine eflect in the family pew” of the 
country church which that duke attended. It is to be hoped 
that some readers of this book will be better able than we 
are to appreciate the condescension of a Duke who, when 
nearly worn out with a fatiguing morning’s business, would “ enter 
into the pastimes” of his children, “ take part ina game of romps,” 
and “recount the adventures” of Robinson Crusoe to them. 
There is surely another touch of the worthy Major where it is 
stated that the Duke’s studies as a young man “seem to have 
been of a higher class than works of fiction,” because Larpent 
mentions that in 1812 he borrowed two volumes of Goldsmith 
from the then Lord March. The writer’s opinion appears to be 
that the possessor of these two volumes must have been going in 
for a good deal of serious reading at the time he bought them. 
There is yet another passage, speaking of the “indiscriminate 
appreciation ” of George IV. by his soos & who “ignored his great 
kindness of heart and his ificent benevolence,” which cer- 
tainly must have emanated Sein the same courtly pen. And 
there is a another passage of which we will abridge part and 
extract the rest, in order that, not farmers only, to whom the 
book is dedicated, but other humble people also may have a 
peep into the inner sanctity of Goodwood House. The object 
of the passage is “to show the tact, good. temper, and noble 
bearing of the Duke.” A distinguished artiste who fancied she 
had been ill treated by a nobleman who was a guest at Goodwood 
during the races, drove to the house in search of him, and finding 
the door open entered the hall. Having entered the hall she 
turned to the left in the direction where she was likely to meet a 
servant. But if she had turned to the right she would have 
entered the drawing-room, and “the cream of English society 
would have been somewhat surprised by the apparition of a visitor 
in a morning dress.” Fortunately for the proprieties of Goodwood 
this did not occur, but a footman met the lady, and, supposing her 
to be out of her senses, reported her appearance to his master. “The 
Duke did not lose a moment in joining the strange lady, and pointed 
out, in the most gentle, kind, and sensible manner, the breach of 
decorum of which she had been guilty.” He persuaded her to 
return home, to sleep upon the matter, and to think about it 
calmly in the morning. “No one but a man conscious of the 
rectitude of his conduct and his moral purity, could have risked 
such an interview, which, we consider, reflects considerable credit 
on his Grace.” 

Of course a writer who feels so strongly the tremendous nature 
of the occasion when a female of histrionic associations, was 
very near walking in a morning dress into the drawing-room 
at Goodwood, will be at no loss to find other important pas- 
sages in the life of the Duke of Richmond, wherein his 
conduct was in the highest degree creditable, and the re- 
sults which flowed from it most momentous. A book which 
is composed upon the principle that rectitude of conduct and 
moral purity can alone prepare a man for the risk of speak- 
ing with an actress in his own hall, will evidently not be 
wanting in occasions where the subject of it may come out 
strong in_the way of tact, eloquence, «bravery, piety, or 
wisdom. It is said, for example, that King William IV. pro- 

sed to make the Duke of Richmond Premier. If this idea 

ad been entertained by the avg whom his people “ indis- 
criminately appreciated,” it might have been thought that the 
Duke’s talent at persuading troublesome females to go home 


* Memoir of Charles Gordon Lennox, Fifth Duke of Richmond, K.G., P.C. 
London? Chapman & Bull. 1362. 
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quietly to bed had recommended him to the Royal favour. It is 
said, again, that the Duke of Richmond made amusing speeches 
in the House of Lords, although the extracts given from his 
speeches are commonplace and tedious, In truth, the Duke was 
neither orator nor statesman, but just a fine old — gentle- 
man, who had been a gallant soldier in his youth, and was a keen 
sportsman, a practical agriculturist, and a well-meaning but rather 
wrongheaded pong in more advanced years. Let us turn over 
the leaves of this ambitious memoir of him, and endeavour to 
extract from it a modest and truthful sketch of what he was and 
what he did. 

Charles, fifth Duke of Richmond, was educated at Westminster 
School. In July 1810, when about twenty years old, Lord March, 
as he was then called, joined the staff of the Duke of Wellington 
in the Peninsula. lis a ee might probably be 
summed up in the single word that he could ride. The Duke’s 
notion of an aide-de-camp seems to have been a youth of good 
birth and a pretty fair judge of horse-flesh. For scientitic attain- 
ments he does not appear to have cared one jot. One member of 
the Duke’s “ family ” in — is spoken of in this book as “de- 
lighting all by his honourable turn of mind and the magnificent 
voice with which he is endowed.” It might be thought that 
personal honour, although requisite in an officer, was not a special 
—— for staff employment | more than a fine voice. 

ut no doubt the Duke knew best. His galopins, as the French 
call them, did his errands quickly, and the scientific departments 
were managed without their help. With occasional absences, Lord 
March served throughout the Spanish war. For a short time he 
quitted the staff to join that distinguished regiment, the Fifty- 
second Light Infantry, and in leading his company at the battle of 
Orthez he received a musket-ball in the chest, which he carried 
with him to his grave. He was present at the battle of Waterloo, 
as aide-de-camp to the Prince of Orange. When the war was 
over, he quitted the army, married, and settled down to the dis- 
charge of the duties of landlord, magistrate, and legislator, with a 
combination of honesty, indus ier pee sense which it is much 
to be lamented that his biographer should have mistaken for higher 
and rarer qualities. He succeeded to the dukedom on the 
miserable death of his father, while Governor-General of Canada, 
from hydrophobia. The description of the father’s sufferings from 
this terrible disease is simple, and therefore painfully affecting. The 
son, having taken his seat in the House of Lords, soon began to make 
a considerable figure there. He was often in conflict with his old 
chief, the Duke of Wellington, and, on the resignation of the 
Duke’s Ministry, he became Postmaster-General in the Govern- 
ment which carried the Reform Bill. He quitted that Government 
at the same time as Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham. After- 
wards he became a supporter of Sir Robert Peel, until the question 
of protection to native agriculture made him one of the most 
determined of his enemies. The Duke’s opinions and his capacity 
as a statesman will be sufficiently indicated by an extract om a 
speech made by him in 1849. “I still think,” said he, “that 
every constitutional means one to be used to induce the Legis- 
lature to revise that step which, I say, has produced the greatest 
possible ruin to all classes of the people of this —* ’ The 
step to which he referred was, of course, the repeal of the Corn-law. 
There was, however, a question which the Duke of Richmond made 
peculiarly his own, and upon which his perseverance and the goodness 
of his cause gained for him asignal triumph. This was the claim of 
the veterans of the t war to what is commonly called the 
Peninsular medal, but which was ultimately granted for other 
services besides the Spanish battles, and to sailors as well as 
soldiers. The soldiers of Salamanca and Vittoria deemed their 
triumphs equal or nearly mee to, and their toils immeasurably 
greater than, those of the short campaign of Waterloo. As the 
Duke of Richmond had served in all three of these great battles, he 
was selected with peculiar fitness to urge upon the nation that it 
ought to honour equally all who had won for it splendid victories, 
whether in Spain or Belgium, and whether over the lieutenants of Na- 
poleon orover the Emperor himself. It was characteristic of the Duke 
of Wellington that he declined to assist and even opposed this claim, 
although he was very far from denying the value of the services of the 
army to which he owed hisfame. But it may be suspected that he 
thought it a natural arrangement by which soldiers and regimental 
officers who had no particular connexions fought ip the “cold 
shade ;” and as he would have done his own duty without thinking 
of reward, so he assumed that all other Englishmen would do 
theirs. There was, of course, that difficulty of drawing the line 
which often tempts those in authority to decline to draw it ; and, 
besides, the Duke had something of the feeling of another general, 
to whom is attributed the saying that “if things went on in this 
way, every one would be wanting to distinguish himself.” But 
the principle which had been conceded after the Waterloo 
campaign was carried a great deal further by the grant of 
medals for the Chinese and Affgban wars. It was these 
latter precedents which made the claim of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s clients irresistible, and his cage Pag found support 
in the personal feelings of the Queen herself. An order for the 
issue of the medals was made in 1847, and four years afterwards, 
on the anniversary of the battle of Vittoria, the Duke of Richmond 
was presented with a testimonial purchased by a general subscrip- 
tion of the veterans whose just and moderate claims he had so 
zealously and effectually maintained. The dinner which took 

lace on this occasion was a festival to which there can be 
found few els. The chairman of the occasion was Lord 
Saltoun, who, like the principal guest of the evening, bore 


both the old and the new token of his country’s gratitude. 
We ought to have mentioned, as part of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s connexion with the Waterloo campaign, that it 
was from his mother’s house at Brussels that there came that 
“sound of revelry by night,” amidst which the Duke of Wel- 
lington received the news of the French advance on Quatre Bras. 
The Duke’s father appeared in plain clothes on the field of 
Waterloo, and was heard calling to the Enniskillens, when about 
to mg “ Now’s your time.” 

The Duke’s love of country pursuits and field sports made him 
an early and staunch supporter of the Agricultural Society, and 
induced him to put forth those exertions which raised the Good- 
wood race-meeting from a state of insignificance to one of 
grendeur. It may be doubted whether he ever cared for breed- 
ing race-horses as he did for Southdown sheep, to which 
he even sacrificed the deer in one of his parks. He did 
not own any famous horses, and he abhorred all betting which 
approached to gambling, but he contributed as much as any 
man of his time to encourage racing as the best means of main- 
taining the excellence of the English breed of horses. An old staff- 
officer of the Duke of Wellington must have known as well as any 
man the value of a good horse. He steadily exerted himself to 
pee fair and honourable dealing upon the Turf, and all who 

ave enjoyed the delightful scenery and the splendid sport of 
Goodwood will gratefully remember him who did so much to make 
it what it is, All that was great and celebrated in England, or that 
came to her from other countries, shared in the hospitality of 
Goodwood. ‘There is a curious story of the Duke of York, when 
on a visit there, asking some questions about a pair of pistols which 
had been used by the previous Duke of Richmond when he fought 
a duel with his Royal Highness. Such a story as this is all very 
well, but we did not want to know the colours of the Duke’s 
liveries nor the fashion of the carriages which bore his guests to 
the race-course. There are writers who could make even these 
details attractive, but the writer of this book only exhibits his 
own snobbishness by dwelling on them. Even Major Pendennis 
would be above this sort of talk, which is only suitable to Jeames 
in the Servants’ Hall. Alas, that a noble and gallant gentleman 
can only find a snob to write his history! 


HOW TO WIN OUR WORKERS.* 

J Hylan’ genuine experience of the habits and feelings of the 

working classes has its value. The book before us is one of the 
smallest, and its second-hand conclusions are not always valuable ; 
but so far as it gives even a meagre and partial insight into the 
life of manufacturing towns, it is curious and interesting. Social 
life among the labouring classes, whether manufacturing or agricul- 
tural, is about as little ron to most of us, and as unintelligible, 
as a cuneiform inscription—the difference being that in one case 
we know that we are in the dark, in the other we do not. For we 
have all read so much about “the poor” that we are excusable if 
we have never thought of probing the depth of our ignorance on 
such main points as their manners, system of morals, and habits 
of thought towards each other. Where there is no mutual under- 
standing, there must be defective sympathy. This little book is an 
effort to bring distant classes nearer each other. It seems to say, 
the clergy cannot do it—it is not their office; the district visitor 
cannot; the schoolmaster cannot. The Sunday-school teacher—that 
all-potent influence with some reformers — 1s not even mentioned. 
None of the workers enumerated can reach the social instincts, 
can get at the heart, and establish community of feeling on common 
topics by acting on the groundwork of a temporary equality. The 
authoress is the exponent of a modest but pa 8 experiment, 
set on foot by a party of ladies, which has been carried on now for 
some years, in Leeds, to effect all this. It is sought to pro- 
mote sympathy between different classes by means of a sewing- 
school on a large scale for “ mill-girls ”—a class more accessible, 
more open to new influences, than their fathers and mothers could 
be supposed to be. As a rule, all experiments answer that ladies 
try with proper zeal and will. The only mistake is that each in 
turn is put forth as the only universal and thoroughly successful 
one, and so the panacea which seemed to us all-potent and infalli- 
ble at the time we read of its success is a little thrown into the 
shade, and has so far something of a slur cast upon it, by its suc- 
cessor. We thought the thing had been done, and here is another 
scheme which assumes to start on new, untrodden ground, and to 
enter upon a crusade against vice, improvidence, and ignorance 
that had never been preached before. Perhaps the conclusion 
to come to is that the “masses” are not really permeated 
by any of them. In fact, as classes rise in social importance 
(as our working classes undoubtedly do), as they acquire a 
position and make a law and society for themselves, they almost 
necessarily become more inaccessible to external influence. They 

w in a sense more sufficient for themselves, and the sympath 

implied by mixing of classes becomes more difficult. Lady Bountifuis 
scarcely do in these days. The class they seek to befriend are not 
delighted with patronage, and on their side prescribe terms of 
intercourse. The wretchedly poor and abject, who from fault oz 
misfortune drop out of the of independent labour and form a 
class of themselves, are open to any form of benevolence ; but we 
suspect the great working classes as a body become every day a 
firmer phalanx, not really impressible or subject to change—or 


* How to Win our Workers. By Mrs. Hyde. Macmillan. 
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rather, only to be changed through causes which go deeper than 
their “ betters ” can easily get at. , 

Something of all this is felt by our authoress. She is jealous for 
the independence and dignity of her scholars, and shows how 
occasional visitors from the South, accustomed to the manners of a 
subservient class bred on short wages and short commons, could 
make no way amongst the easy and freespoken factory girls of 
Yorkshire. Her views of instruction are purely pleasurable ones. 
Her plan is to teach through society in its accepted sense ; indeed, 
her indulgence to the natural tastes of young people goes beyond 
what we should consider desirable were the experiment widely fol- 
lowed. The objection has already been made, and she has been 
“ often asked with a sneer,” what could gentlemen do in a sewing 
school? upon which she expresses a conviction that, without the 
influence of educated men as well as women, they could not have 
attained the same success, adding : — 

There is a spirit of lawless resistance and bold defiance amongst large bodies 
of girls (of whatever class) which seldom manifests itself against the rule of 
the superior sex; but from which women are almost always compelled to 
defend themselves by a more frequent assertion of their weaker authority. 
This is in itself an evil in schools of any kind ; to us it would have been 
particularly mischievous, as our rule could only be founded on the willing 
obedience of our pupils. 


It is surely not sanctioned by experience that girls’ schools gene- 
rally cannot be managed without the aid of gentlemen. For our 
she we have seen many a national schoolmistress fully equal to 

eep two hundred girls in order single-handed. However, we do 
not doubt the value of the co-operation of gentlemen in this case. 
But herein lies the difference between experiments and institutions. 
The one depend little on the machinery employed—the personal 
qualities of the conductors carry them successfully through ; but 
once set an experiment fairly afloat, and leave it in the hands that 
must naturally work it out, and every defect of construction makes 
itself felt. We do not think it would answer, in the long run, for 
gentlemen to mix in the familiar manner recommended here with 
uneducated, free-spoken girls. The didactic spirit in young men 
—and they are most prompted to such undertakings — not seldom 
gets them into scrapes when exercised in this way, and, as a rule, 
we submit that the good which young men and women undoubt- 
edly do one another is mainly where the rank is equal. The 
coolness and self-possession of young women of this class, which is 
a characteristic for which they are sometimes misjudged, is well 
and favourably brought out by Mrs. Hyde, but it suggests caution :— 

Our girls had a notion that strangers from London or the South would be 
somewhat “shamefaced” at coming among them, “ not being used to mill-girls,” 
and such strangers were often surprised to find themselves treated as juests ; 
the girls taking the part of entertainers, and starting subjects of conversation, 
as if to place them at their ease. To a gentleman who had for some time 
assisted in the school a girl remarked one evening, “ Eh, Mr. ——., ye’ve 
gotten used to us now, but ye wor shamefaced at fust ; I’ve many a time seen 
ye blush like any lass.” Another night he was, from headache, less cheerful 
than usual; and on his shaking hands with the girls at parting, one 
said, “ Well, Mr. ——, I hope you'll be like yourself next school night, for 
ye’ve been nobbut dullish, and a bit cross too, now hay’n’t ye ?” But on his 
— illness the kindest regrets were expressed, with an apology for 

ving pronounced him “ a bit cross.” 

One of the equivalents, we often think, for the hardships of 
labouring life is the absence of restraint, of which this is an 
instance. We mean a certain independence — not of opinion, for 
the narrower the circle the more potent this is, buat—the immunity 
from a whole class of warning, checking, subduing sensations, 
which hedge cultivation about. The child, boy or girl, who at 
eleven years old can walk out of its father’s house and find work 
for itself, as many of them do, starts in life with sensations of liberty 
and equality which the boy who must hang on his father’s hands 
for twice those years knows nothing of. He may get bullied and 
thumped when father or mother is in a passion, but he and they 
recognise him as one of the bread-winners, and in the main he 
does pretty much what he likes. The house door lets in the cold, 
perhaps, but it lets in the world as well, and floods of its knowledge, 
while the little gentleman is still immured in the nursery, pu ly 
fixed at such an immeasurable distance from the hum, the stir, and 
intercourse of men. The young mechanic would find a change 
into its seclusion simply intolerable. And with girls, too, we 
cannot but suspect that the balance of mere wild enjoyment is on 
the side of the cottage in spite of all privations — the liberty of 
companionship, the unrestricted play and chatter, the early inde- 

ndence, the freedom from rules of manners and deportment, the 
Initiation into every detail of life in their own sphere. It is noi 
really strange, though Mrs. Hyde would have us think so, that 
“in general they are content with their lot in life,” adducing the 
favourable testimony of one girl to this life of alternate liberty and 
labour —“ If I oath nobbut be sure of allus gettin’ eight shillin’ 
a week, I would not care to call t’ Queen my cousin.” 

It is a constant wonder with persons who have to do with this 
class, that, in certain points, no intercourse with their superiors in 
rank refines their taste or alters their estimate of things. There is 
plenty in the early education of these young women, and the 
strong hold that the views of their own class on all subjects 
have on them from infancy, to account for this. It ought not, 
really, to be matter of regret that no external touch of gentility, 
such as the women of a class constantly acquire, ever really gives 


them a distaste for marriage in their own order, and that early 
association carries it over all acquired graces. The kind mistress 
and the inquisitive children wonder and are aghast at the lout 
that their trim, soa an and refined Ellen is content to spend 


her life with — a fellow, probably, at bottom, Go and see 


the said Ellen five years hence, and where is all the gloss gone 
to? Early education and habits of thought have asserted them- 
selves over every superficial finish. The truth is, Ellen has all 
along been guided by views which the parlour knows nothing of. 
She naturally reverts, on subjects that affect her woes | place in 
the world, to quite another standard —thus teaching us how little 
the external polish of formal ceremonial intercourse can affect the 
inner pe of action. Higher views on such points as these 
must be of gradual growth from within a class; the teaching 
of superiors can do very little. Mrs, Hyde regrets 

the light and thoughtless way in which our girls treated love and mar- 
riage, engaging themselves with little consideration or inquiry as to the 
characters of their lovers, and even when themselves suff by the ex- 
travagance of a drunken father, seeming to accept such troubles as matters 
of course. 

She is right in attributing this apathy to deficiency of romance 
and imagination—the natural want of minds from infancy im- 
mersed in the business of life :— 

In a case which came within my own knowl a highly cognate 
woman, who was to be married the following pape whom 
she had “ kept company ” for some time, excused her marriage in this way : — 
“Why, ma’am, ly then I don’t see how I could help it; he ha’ been a 
courtin’ like after me sich a time. "Taint that I like him so much hisself now, 
but when ye come to sit opposite a man at ‘ wittles* three times a day, I 
kinder think ye must come to love him at last.” And another, a trusty and 
valued servant, coming up to say good-bye to her mistress on her wedding 
morning, replied in answer to wishes for her happiness: “ Well, ma’am, 
there's only one thing much agin it that I know on ; ye see I don’t so vastly 
like the man hisself.” 


Our authoress, strengthening her ent by a denuncia 
heading to each chapter from Carlyle, cxpeenien herself wi 
warmth on the sins and omissions of our age. It is not reasonable 
to expect reformers to be candid. The evils they set themselves to 
counteract are so predominant in their imagination as necessarily 
to make them unfair towards all who do not ap equally alive 
to them. Otherwise, the ladies would have a right to complain 
that, in lamenting the degeneracy of our age, she compares the 
foolish women of our times with the picked and chosen wise women 
of a hundred years ago. She tells us how many waste their time 
now, and what good use Mrs. Delany made of hers—and so on. It 
is not really just to attribute all the folly of an age to the edu- 
cation of an age, for folly isa weed that no system can uproot. 
Nor is it reasonable to condemn the piano because many girls make 
no good use of it, for what good use do silly girls make of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic? We own to a little jealousy 
of the dead set made against the spread of the piano by those 
who would rouse women to a more energ»tic life of usefulness. 
The piano represents household domestic music; and for our part 
we believe young women are as well employed upon it as in 
assembling in masses to sing choruses and -songs. Hundreds 
of thousands of hours may be wasted upon it, as they might still 
be wasted and misspent were every piano burnt. But in the mean- 
while many a home is a happier one for its presence, many a 
family more united; and the Levntites and feeling for music, 
not as an “accomplishment,” but an influence, is indefinitely in- 
creased, and bids fair to be an important civilizing and seflaing 
pee with those compact, inaccessible classes whose interests this 
ady has so feelingly and intelligently at heart. 


THE O-CHRISTIANS.* 


have often thought that the projectors and friends of the 
Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals might reason- 
ably expand their sphere of usefulness. What are the 
of the brute creation to those which oppressed man endures? 
Lord ee done something e his Ten Hours Act; 
but factory chil do not exhaust the sum of human wretched- 
ness, and an Act for the relief of suffering typographical composi- 
tors is much needed. Why should any creature be compelled to 
rint the Birmingham speeches of Mr. Bright, reports of Mr. 
llew’s lectures, or such a volume as Dfi ? We can imagine 
no slavery so base as that of being compelled at the behests of a 
publisher to put into the immortality o ‘ype some of the produc- 
tions of authorship. The only form in which we can recogni 
the lawfulness of strikes is in a combination of compositors, ey 
ought to have some natural remedy against authors who are the 
of No act of revolt would be unjustifi- 
able against the ip of setting up, and therefore of reading 
such a volume = 
To say that it is the production of a madman would not convey 
the truth about this extraordi book, for its madness is of a 
very peculiar kind. No name of author appears, and that of the 
publisher reveals nothing. But never did a more ambitious appeal 
to mankind issue from the It is a new Revelation — an- 
other Gospel preached by the last and greatest Messiah. What 
Miranda announces is a new m from Heaven — simply 
a summons to all mankind to unite in a new religion, which, 
however, is not a new religion, but the combination of all poy. | 
religions; and this upon the faith of an actually existent 
energizing Incarnation, or Avatar of Divinity. This message 


* Miranda. A Book divided into Three Parts, entitled Souls, Numbers, 
Stars ; on the Neo-Christian Religion. With Confirmations of the Old and 
New Doctrines of Christ, from Wonders hitherto unheeded in the Words and 
Divisions of the Bible; of the Facts and Dates of History; and in the 
Position and Motions of the Celestial Bodies. Vol. I., containing Parts I. 
and II. Printed and published by James Morgan, 43 Upper Marylebone- 
street, London. 
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reconciles all tradition, revelation, inspiration, and every theo- 
. It shows that every celebrity of the world is connected 
with some previous avatar of Deity. It purports to be one vast 
system of theosophy, cabbalism, chronology. It reveals the coin- 
eidence of prophecy with its fulfilment, in which all history, sacred 
and profane, is reconciled with the facts of cosmogony, astronomy, 
influences, philology, and biography. If one could judge of 
the writer’s mental and literary history, we should say that it was 
the work of one who had gone mad after an unintelligent study of 
such books as Gebelin’s Monde Primitif, Ramsay’s Cyrus, the 
works of Mr. Jacob Bryant, Mr. Gresswell’s chronological works, 
all sorts of treatises on geology and unfulfilled prophecy, the 
Jewish Cabbalists, Jacob hmen, Swedenborg, M. Comte, the 
Universal History, fragments of Hindoo and Buddhist doctrine, 
the Spiritualists, and the Book of Mormon. It is undeniable that 
before the author's insanity culminated in this melancholy work, 
he must have read and read with the diseased appetite of a Mag- 
liabecchi ; and there are in his ravings even yet remains of a gentle 
religious spirit, and a belief in an overruling Providence. The 
result, however, isa book than which a wilder farrago of absur- 
diy was never offered to the world. 

t may be said that no service can be rendered to truth or lite- 
rature by extracting from or attempting to analyse what is ob- 
viously the result of a diseased brain. And this is perfectly true; 
but apart from the melancholy spectacle of a mind destroyed by 
intellectual and literary debauchery, there is this value in the 
work — that it exhibits, after all, only a combination and exagge- 
ration of particular crazes of recognised authorship. This man is 
mad upon every point on which his predecessors— often great men 
—have been mad singly. The minute philosophical and chronolo- 
gical coincidences of the school of Petavius, who caleulate events 
a thousand or three thousand years ago to the accurate scale of 
half an hour — especially in their precise application to the records 
of Scriptural history and the assumptions of their prophetical ful- 
filment — are exactly paralleled by the author, or rather the hiero- 
phant, of Miranda, The new lights of the philosophy of history, 
who identify, in historic traditions, mental epochs and stages of 
civilization, and who materialize the necessary results of laws of 
progress and cyclical repetitions as moral phenomena which 
merely assume concrete form under the names of Homer or Semi- 
ramis, England or France, have set the example of a method of 
interpretation which this volume follows. uhemerus and the 


school named after him investigated the theory of myths on the | 


same principle; and the allegorizing divines, both of the Jewish and 
Christian churches, have not tampered with facts and the written 


| responsive periods, cycles, and epicycles of time, whic 


M. Comte’s. In tabular form they stand paired according to sex 
in this way: 
Greek. Attribute. Christian. 
Zeus . . The government of Heaven Christ 
} d Earth 


an 
Hera . J Marriage. . + « The Virgin Mary 
St. Peter 


Poseidon . . Navigation . e 

Hestia. . . § The Hearth . « St. Elizabeth 

Hephaistos . Metals . .... . « St. Joseph 

Aphrodite Love . . . . « « « « St. Mary Magdalen 
Wer . «ew St. John the Baptist 
Athena .. Science . . . « « St. Martha 

Hermes . Commerce . . « St. Paul 

Demeter . . Agriculture. . . . « St. Mary, wife of Cleopas 


Apollon . . Poetry .... . St.John the Evangelist 
Artemis . . Hunting. . . é St. Mary, sister of Lazarus 


The incarnations are those of Adam I, Orion, Cepheus, Pan, 
Ermus, Canopus, Adam II., Bootes, Bel, Crisna, Osiris, Thoth, 
Manes, Jupiter, Trimegistus (sic), Osimandyas, Adam III., Noah, 
Fohi, Semiramis, Minos, Sesostris, Hercules, Moses, Job, Sibylla, 
Homer, Romulus, Buddha, Pythagoras, Brutus, Confucius, Plato, 
Euclid, Archimedes, Ceesar, Jesus Christ, Marcus Aurelius, Con- 
stantine, Mahomet, Charlemagne, Godfrey, Dante, Guttenberg, 
Raffaelle, Galileo, Newton, Washington. And of the forty-ninth 
incarnation the intimations are obscurely distinct. That incar- 
nation took place on the zoth April, 1812; but though the pre- 
sent Incarnate “carries always and everywhere in his inner- 
most nature the fountain-head of Divine Omniscience, yet his 
human mind is limited, and liable to error like that of other men. 
In his present life he had been in total ignorance of his mysterious 
antececents till the 14th of September, 1853. He was brought 
up in the Roman Catholic religion;” which accounts for much of 
his hagiology. 

It is not very clearly revealed what the last and living incar- 
nation is to do; but he is to found a new body of believers who 
are to be called “ O-Christians, to show that you believe in the 
re-appearance of Christ.” He is not to work miracles, because one 
has already been worked—the publication, or revelation, of 
Miranda; and “ the coincidences of chronology and history con- 
tained in its second and third parts are equivalent to millions of 
miracles.” These coincidences are pursued with amazing diligence 
and minuteness of chronological inquiry; and the sum and sub- 
stance of them is, that there are always corresponding a and 


| recurring decimals, point to the great culminating fact which took 


letter of records more audaciously. M. Comte’s theological posi- | 
tivism is not much wilder, nor Mr. Buckle’s fatalism much more | 
rigid, than what we find in this volume. All that can be said of | 


Miranda is that it combines into an insane whole much of the 


special and scattered madness of criticism. Taken singly, the dis- | 


sertations of Mr. Bryant, or of the Hutchinsonian divines, or of 


the interpreters of the number of the Beast, are not much more | 
absurd. 


The new religion, as we have said, is not new, for all the re- 
ceived books of all religions are, we are assured— and not for 
the first time assured — fragments of authentic truth. The Bible, 
the Vedas, the Homeric poems, the Eddas, the Koran, are equally 
true, but each has been tampered with. Miranda is revealed to 
give the occult sense, and its prophet is the authorized inter- 
preter expressly commissioned by the Divinity. The Avsmos, 
according to Miranda, must be extremely curious; and we find 
in its description what the effects of the study of the microscope 
and the telescope, together with what may be found in mystical 
writers on the analogy of the microcosm and macrocosm, may be 
on a weak mind. All things, says the wise man, are double one 
against another, and therefore Miranda announces that in space, 
“at such an infinite distance that to express it with ordinary 
arithmetical figures the writing would occupy a line twenty miles 
long” — a reminiscence, by the way, of the fantastic exaggerations 
of the Indian philosophy — 


there is a star whose diameter is not a aes breadth larger than our sun, | 


and that sun has planets and comets like those of this system . . . . of 
which the earth has five parts the same as ours. Thire is also a Rome, a 
London, a Paris, &c.; all the cities, towns, and villages, inhabited by us. 
The very houses are the same; so are the animals, the trees, the stones. 
Reader, in that remote world there isa man of thy name, of thy age, with 
all thy moral and intellectual character, with thy own physical features 
“ae who, at the very moment that thou art reading this volume, 
thy namesake, too, is reading these very words in the same book, published 
there by another mysterious Man like me, even by my very existing 
there under the same form. 

We here find, in what seems a mere tissue of insane raving, only 
what, in germ, are the eae of Fontenelle and a recent 
writer, with sundry metap 

Infinite. 


ysical discussions on the nature of the | 


place on the 20th April, 1812, the birth of the forty-ninth incar- 
nation. Ea nova progenies demittitur alto —the author of 
Miranda, The forty-ninth incarnation, revealed of course in the 
new Messiah’s own forty-ninth year, forms the square of the 
mystical and sacred number of seven. All this, we are bound to 
say, is not much more extravagant than Dr. Cumming’s Great 
Tribulation ; and the culte and calendar of the new religion are 
very obviously borrowed from M. Comte. 

sesides the forty-nine incarnations, the eleven Consentes, six 
of whom are females and five males, have assumed Avatars; and 
some of them we should hardly have expected to be sons of 
Heaven. They form lines of succession from the first Avatars 
mentioned in the table which we have extracted, and are generated, 
if that is the term, by metempsychosis. “ Female names,” we are 
informed, “are written with a wg mal orthography, and in- 
variably end in a.” The groves of Blarney never presented so 
grotesque a Pantheon. Under the descendants of “ Delia, in her 
higher capacity of saintly Phebe, wicked Hecate, and middli 
Diana,” we find this odd collection of worthies— “Medea, 
Petrarch’s Laura, Borgia, daughter of Pope Alexander VL, 
Enristova, author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” in the O-Christian 
Valhalla the ladies take with them the passions of earth, we 
should like to see Borgia and Enristova making small talk in the 
Elysian fields. Queen Victoria, it <e be satisfactory to know, 
draws her descent from Andromache, Hector’s wife, through the 
widow of Sarepta, and the Queen of Charlemagne; while Jose- 
phine, the late, and Eugenie, the present, Empress of Fran 
although their spiritual ancestry mounts up to Venus herself 
have, in a pre-existent state, taken flesh and frailty in such dis- 
reputable characters as Helen, Bathsheba, and Deianira. As to 
Jezebel, we are not surprised that the wicked spirit which ori- 
ginally got into so very uncomfortable a lodging has produced 
‘*‘Herodias, who demanded the Baptist’s head; Fredegonda ; 
Medicia (Catharine de Medicis); and Broga, who was nurse to 
the Prince of Wales, and in the year 1854 cut the throats of six 
of her own children.” 

We cannot let Dfiranda without a single specimen of its 
scriptural exegesis. The Book. of Job prophesied nominatim the 
istory of the Great Eastern steamship — 


h 
This modern Zaphnath Paaneah — the discoverer of secrets — | ‘The great iron steamship launched under the name of Leviathan ; it was 


has his scheme for reconciling the facts of mythology and revealed | constructed at the expense of a number of merchant’, 


religion. His Trinity is the Egypto-Platonic-Christian one, and 
his theogony is a curious compound of .Hinduism, Gnosticism, 
and M. Comte. There are forty-nine Incarnations of the Second 
Person of the Trinity. Forty-eight have taken place, but the 

-ninth is now living in a secret way in England, and we 
must, it is intimated, identify him with the author of Miranda. 
But under each separate Incarnation there are twelve subordi-~ 
nate Avatars—one of the Incarnation proper, and the other 
eleven of powerful spirits, the twelve Consentes of the Classical 


Mythology. The blasphemy, let us remark, is much the same as | 


_ over by one of 
the name of Hope ; but their society dissolved, their bold undertaking having 
proved a pecuniary failure . . . . In the arduous operation of ae her 
a man was thrown up into the air and killed .... The existence of this 
steam-vessel, the leading circumstances of Br co her down the inclined 
plane... . herelegant form ... . her anchors taking hold of the muddy 
bottom .... the snoring noise of the engines . . . . the sparks leaping out 
of the chimneys, tke boilers and the furnaces, the iron plates overlapping one 
another, the bolts which fasten her, the motions of the paddles and screw, are 
all distinctly pointed out in the Book of Job. “Canst thou draw out Levia- 
than with an hook ? . . . . shall they part him among the merchants? .. . 
Behold the Hope of him is in vain. . . . . His scales are his pride, shut up 
together as with a close seal... . . They are joined one to ancther. . . . By 
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his neesings a light doth shine . . . . out of his mouth . .. . sparks of fire 
leap out . . . . His breath kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth 
. +. he spreadeth sharp-pointed things upon the mire. He maketh the 
deep to boil like a pot . . . . he maketh a path to shine after him : one would 
think the deep to be hoary.” 

Considering that Dr. Cumming is a recognised preacher, and is 
accredited tee Times, and that Mr. long since 
inaugurated a temple for M. Comte’s worship at Wandsworth, 
and that Johanna Southcote is a fact of recent history, and that 
the Quarterly Review has adopted the Irish Revivals, and 
that hundreds, or — thousands, of English Christians have 
accepted the Book of Mormon and the religion of Joe Smith, and 
that some forty or fifty years ago Mr. Taylor, the Platonist, sacri- 
ficed a ram to Jupiter in his back parlour at Walworth, we should 
not be at all surprised if Mr. Mann, the Registrar, had to chronicle 
in the next census of the English sects the “O-Christians” as 
an actual working religion. It is not the only, if the strangest, 
Neo-Christianity which we owe to this Nineteenth Century. Of 
course, it is possible that Miranda is, after all, only asly joke and 
a burlesque of many of the religious and prophetical speculetions 
of the day. If it is a hoax, we are bound to say that it is a 
remarkably clever one, and that the School of the Prophets, and 
the Disciplina Arcani, and the Positive Philosophy, have been very 
ingeniously, but not so very extravagantly, caricatured. 


HISTORICAL FORGERIES.* 


TT book before us is one which it is hard to see why anybody 
should have written. As a poor example of a bad class, it 
might hardly be worth mentioning at all, except that the class well 
deserves some little mention, while its badness is best shown by 
taking one of the worst examples. This Tablette Booke of Ladye 
Mary Keyes belongs to the class of sham history —a class to which 
we have the strongest possible objection. It professes to be the 
journal of Lady Mary Grey, afterwards Keyes, one of the younger 
sisters of the more famous Lady Jane. The Preface tells us that 
the journal was privately printed in the time of James the First, 
only a few copies being struck off, albeit “by one Robert Barker, 
Printer to the Kinges Most Excellente Majestie.” We are not quite 
sure, by the way, about the formula “one Robert Barker” in a title- 

. One of these copies “was discovered lately in the lumber- 
closet of an old country-house in Bucks, and given to the Editor in 
amost mee condition, in the black letter, and not easy to be 
decyphered.” The copy so found, “with the exception of a few 
trifling yet needful alterations, is now laid before the public, almost 
verbatim from the original.” 

Now really this is a very dull kind of fiction. We do not pro- 
fess to know whether it is really meant to take people in, and cer- 
oy | they must be very dull people who are taken in by it; but 
the direct opportunity of being taken in is there. In other cases, 
where the deception has been more cleverly attempted, as in the 
Diary of Lady Willoughby, by 20 means dull people have been 
taken in by it. But whether the thing is well or ill done makes 
no difference to the thing itself. If the author of Lady Mary 
Keyes’ Tablette Booke has not succeeded so well as some others of 
the same class, the defect is not at all in the will. To our think- 
ing, this whole class of books is fairly open to the moral charge 
of dishonesty. They pass the limit between lawful fiction and 
unlawful falsehood. We all know the device of writing an his- 
torical romance and professing to have found it in an ancient manu- 
script, and the kindred device of writing such a romance in the 
character of some real or imaginary contemporary person. Both 
these devices have by this time become rather stale; but the 
are not open to any objection besides their staleness. Such a boo 
is non-historical on the face of it. If anybody is taken in by its 
imaginary origin, it can only be by dint of a stupidity so dense 
that other people cannot fairly be made responsible for it. Dean 
Swift was not to be blamed for the dulness of the Irish Bishop 
who said there were some things in Gulliver’s Travels which he 
really could not believe. In all cases of this sort the fictitious cha- 
racter of the book is so transparent as to absolve the writer from 
all suspicion of wishing to pass off his fiction as history. But in 
such books as the one now before us, the primd facie aspect of the 
thing is historical. We have not a romance, with manifestly ficti- 
tious conversations and some manifestly fictitious characters, but 
what professes to be the real journal of a real person, with an 
elaborate account of the discovery and publication of the said 
journal. To be sure, it is, in this particular case, so clumsily done 
that a person must be very dull to be taken in by it. But though 
only a dull person is likely to be taken in by this Tablette Booke, 

ill he ane aot be a person of that extreme and perverse form 
of dulness which ic be implied in taking a palpable romance 
for a history. The charity which believes all things, untempered 
by the spirit which proves all things, might naturally give the 

face credit for truth, and the book itself credit for genuineness. 
When the thing is more cleverly done, clever people may be 
deceived by it. We are sorry to use so ugly a word towards a 
— who most likely never meant to do anything of the kind; 
we cannot disguise the fact that the writer of the Tablette 
Booke of Ladye Mary Keyes has been, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, guilty of the high crime of literary fo P 

Forgeries of this sort, executed from all kinds of motives, have 
been common in all The vast number of spurious produc- 
tions in Greek and Roman literature is familiar to every scholar. 


* The Tablette Booke of Ladye Mary Keyes, owne Sister to the Misfortunate 
Ladye Jane Dudlie, §e. §e. London : Saunders, Otley, & Co 


Some, indeed, of these writings are not forgeries at all. They are 
spurious in no sense except that of having a wrong author’s name 
commonly attached to them. Thus, several genuine speeches of 
other contemporary orators have come dowa to us with the name 
of Demosthenes attached to them. So, again, common readers 
constantly attribute all the Psalms to David, though we know that 
many, and suspect that many more, are thé writings of other 
persons. In these cases, there is really no spuriousness, no forgery, 
at all. A genuine writing of one man is mistaken for a writing of 
another man, and no one is to blame but the careless transcriber or 
editor. In many cases, a man has often consciously put another 
man’s name to his own writing without any evil intention. 
Teachers of rhetoric, for instance, have often ecmposed, or caused 
their pupils to compose, dialogues, letters, or speeches in the 
names of distinguished authors. Now a dialogue carries its own 
antidote with it. Its dramatic form at once preserves it from being 
mistaken, by any but the dullest of men, for a real conversation 
between the persons who are introduced. Buta speech or a letter 
is quite another thing. If cleverly done, it may easily be mistaken 
for a real production of the author whose name it bears. Here, 
then, is one class of strictly spurious writings, which still do not 
fairly entail any blame upon their writers. But from this class 
there is but an easy step to another, in which we get the first begin- 
nings of real deception. A man wishes to attract special attention 
to what he has to say, and he attaches to it the name of some more 
distinguished man than himself, dead or alive. In the case of a 
living name, money has before now been known to be paid for 
leave so to use or abuse it. Here is direct forgery, but it does not 
necessarily prove anything against the matter of the book. Its 
style may good, its facts may be rorya its reasonings 
may be sound, its morality may be without flaw. To adopt Bishop 
Watson’s distinction — though not genuine, it may be authentic, 
Most of the spurious writings of antiquity come under one or other 
of these two classes, and it is not always | to see to which class 
any particular example ought to be referred. Take, for instance, 
the p pm Book called the Wisdom of Solomon. It was most 
certainly not written by Solomon, but it is a very good book 
nevertheless. Whether the author really wished it to be taken for 
a real work of Solomon, or whether he merely put the name of 
Solomon to it dramatically, as Prior did to his poem of the same 
name, is a question very much harder to unravel. 

From the last class of spurious writings we easily pass to 
forgeries written with a directly fraudulent aim. The class of 
instances which at once occurs to us is that of the systematic for- 
geries of the middle Every medieval scholar is familiar 
with the wholesale manufacture of charters in those days. _— 
documents were constantly put in as evidence in support of di 

uted claims. No doubt these forged charters were often produced 

y people who honestly believed them to be genuine; but still 
they were dishonestly forged in the first instance. But it does 
not always follow that the claims which the charters were forged 
to support were unjust claims. Probably they often were 80; 
but the injustice of the claim is not at all necessarily to be infe 
from the spuriousness of the document. Among the commotions 
and frequent fires of those days, documents were often lost or 
destroyed, and a monastery or other body was left with certain per- 
fectly legal rights, but without the evidence by which those rights 
could be legally established if they were called in question. In 
such * case, it was not uncommon to put in a document professing 
to be the genuine charter, but which was really only its contents 
written down from memory, Such a forgery was palpably 
dishonest, but it might often be resorted to in support of clai 
which were perfectly honest. Of medieval forgeries, the most 
famous, and that on the vastest scale, was the great fabrication 
of the False Decretals, which for so many formed the 
main groundwork of the Papal dominion. One which has drawn 
to itself a good deal of attention lately is the pretended Histories 
of Crowland, which assume the names of Ingulf and Peter of Blois. 
The spuriousness of the charters was found out long ago; but the 
narrative was generally believed till it was first attacked some 
years back by Sir Francis Palgrave. Some people seem to believe 
in them still. Not only are they freely quoted by Thierry and 
Lappenberg, but they are far more unpardonably, because far more 
~~ appealed to without any apparent doubt by Mr. J. A. 

t. John. 

The little specimen of historical fo: 
as our text is not worthy of any detailed criticism. The archaism, 
especially in point of spelling, is ludicrously overdone, and 
same time the modernism is constantly peeping out. A poorer 
attempt at make-believe we never saw; but as it is ewe | got u 
and prettily bound, we doubt not that a good many delu pov 
may have given and received it as an attractive gift-book, and 
have thought they were doing a little real historical work into the 


UNDIGESTED SCIENCE.* 

M* THACKERAY declares that every poor Irishman in 
London has some poorer Irishman hanging on 

like manner, every bad writer has some 
petent writer living on the scanty crumbs fal 
the man’s table. Justice Shallow has his admiring 
lence. It is thus that books are multiplied. The active 
of imitation moves men to reproduce the very things they have 


* The Science of Home Life. By Albert J. Bernays. Allen & Co. 
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just seen done by others. Jane Eyre made governesses and ugly 
eroes the easy for novelists who never knew a governess, 

and had never felt the heroism of ugly men; and the 

Bawn set the model for “ sensation scenes” to writers who found 

it easy to imitate what they would never have invented. 

Besides this active faculty of imitation, there is also the enter- 
prizing energy of and scissors. Science, having been made 
popular by men who were writers as well as investigators, pre- 
sented a wide and varied field for the labour of those who were 
neither investigators nor writers. After reading the “ Letters” 
of Liebig, several ambitious gentlemen suddenly found them- 
selves capable of producing works on similar subjects to those 
treated him. They did not profess to make any addi- 
tions to Licbig. They had not the presumption to correct 
his errors, or to develope his principles in directions not 
opened by him. They did not find him obscure, and in want 
of a Ss gred interpreter. They did not digest the facts and 
principles to be found in his work, and reproduce them 
under new and more attractive forms. Far from it. og | simply 
copied, transposed, abridged, and blundered. What he had said 
clearly and accurately, they said over again, sometimes in his 
words, and sometimes in their own. Not to incur the penalties of 
the law, they smirched the faces of these stolen children, and 
dressed them up in rags found by the wayside. 

The latest offender of this class is Mr. Bernays, in a work 
entitled the Science of Home Life, which we learn with surprise 
is based on the third edition of his Household Chemistry. It is a 
very bad book ; yet, because it contains much useful information 
on topics of general interest — heat, the atmosphere, coal, soap, 
water, glass, china, metals, fermented liquors and food —it has 
found readers for two editions, and will probably find readers for a 
third. In saying that it is a bad book, we by no means intimate 
that the information it contains is not useful, and for the most 

accurate. In these days of encyclopmdias and scientific trea- 
tises, it must be a very clumsy pair of scissors that could not sni 
out an immense mass of useful information; and although it is 
rather hard upon those who have successfully written on these 
subjects, that numberless scissors should be employed in snipping 
out their paragraphs, and selling them — under attractive 
titles, still the reading public troubles itself little as to the origin 
of the material set before it, and if a book contains facts of 
interest, there are readers to purchase it. Our complaint is, that 
writers too often content themselves with compiling, instead of 
illustrating and expounding. Pretending to popularize Science, 
they collect together a mass of undigested material, and leave the 

er to digest it if he can. 

Mr. Bernays naively tells us that “the titles of the several 
chapters are imitated from Professor Liebig’s Chemistry of Food; 
for, as far as I remember, I first thought of lectures under such 
titles after reading that beautiful work.” Three things are notice- 
able in this sentence —first, that we are led to believe only the 
titles are imitated ; secondly, that there is no “ beautiful work” at 
all by Professor Liebig bearing that title, which renders com- 
parison between Mr. Bernays and his predecessor difficult; and 
thirdly, that the reading of this beautiful work fired the ambition 
of Mr. Bernays, and made him clutch the scissors. Not that he 
has confined himself to snippings from Liebig. He has “ naturally 
availed himself of the labours of his predecessors and contempo- 
raries,” and he candidly adds, “I have eyen gone so far as to make 
use of the very words of others, if I thought I could gain nothing 
in precision and clearness by employing expressions of my own.” 
We beg him to understand that our objection is in no sense 
founded on the fact that he has been indebted to others, and even 
used their words, but that he has added nothing (except an occa- 
sional error) of his own. He has copied, and not reproduced, the 
work of his predecessors and contemporaries. He has not illu- 
mined it. He has not even given it a systematic form. Any one 
pepe the several chapters of the book, as they would consult 
an encyclopedia, will find in it much accurate information, con- 
veyed in a plain dull style. But no one will gain scientific know- 
ipa one will be strengthened by the book. 

As it was Liebig’s “beautiful work’ on Food which inspired 
the present volume, let us turn to what Mr. Bernays has to say on 
this topic :— 

The natural conditions of life are again of two kinds: material, including 
those substances which, being derived from the external world, enter into the 
composition of our bodies, viz., food, water, and oxygen ; and dynamical, or 
the forces necessary to bring into play the vital activity, which also are 
three,—heat, light, and electricity. e difference between these two classes 
is well marked, and is worthy of observation. For the influence of the former 
on the vital activity is limited, and cannot be heightened by any mere 
increase of the supply. For example, the amount of food alan cannot, 
cateris paribus, affect the pre | of the vital power. An excess may accu- 
mulate, as fat, or may be got rid of in various ways, to the detriment of the 
organism, but it cannot add force to any of the organs. 


Physiologists will learn, with no little surprise, that the amount 
of food cannot affect the activity of the vital power ; and they will 
ask whence Mr. Bernays supposes the power to be derived, if not 
from the tissues made up from the food ? 


Very different is it with what we have called the dynamical conditions. 
They have a direct influence on the vital activity, which is increased by their 
energetic operation and vice versd; so that they create and regulate the 
demand for the material supplies. The distinction may be rendered more 
intelligible to the general reader by comparing the body to a steam-engine. 
The food of the steam-engine is water, —the force which enables the water to 
set it in motion is heat. No increase of water in the boiler will raise the 
power of the engine, but an augmentation of the heat will do so at once, 


hy een , and calling for, more of the engine’s food,—in other words 
more water. 
Are we to understand that heat and electricity are “forces” 
sy independent of the food and tissues? It would seem so 
rom. the illustration by which Mr. Bernays hopes to render himself 
“intelligible to the general reader.” He calls water the foud of the 
steam-engine, whereas water is not more the food than coal is; 
and the “heat” which is the force corresponding to vital activity, 
is generally supposed to be produced from the coal. 
ot less surprising is his account of salt as an antiseptic :— 

Antiseptics are substances which, entering into chemical combination with 
an organic body, so change its nature that it is no longer amenable to the 
ordinary external influences ; in other words, they prevent its decomposition. 
Such a substance is salt: which prevents the putrefaction of meat, for 
example, by combining with its albumen. 

One who undertakes to write popular science might surely have 
known that the action of salt is not upon the albumen of the meat, 
but upon the fluids contained in the meat ; and that it is by with- 
drawing this moisture, that salt prevents decomposition. But it 
is needless to cite examples of incompetence in a writer who has 
really no pretensions to rank above the many compilers of undi- 
gested science. We have only thought it worth while to protest 
against the whole class; and to point out to future aspirants the 
necessity of maturely considering, before rushing into print, 
whether they have anything to add to existing works, either in the 
way of discovery, criticism, systematic exposition, or popular inter- 
pretation. If not, perhaps it would be as well to leave existing 
works in possession of the field. 


CONSTANCE MORDAUNT.* 


i ie novel must certainly be the production of a prentice, and 
perhaps of a female hand. There are not many of the usual 
characteristics of a novel to be found in it, and there are other 
characteristics, which may be found in some books to be sure, but 
not often in successful novels. In fact, the author has evidently not 
quite made up his mind as to the final cause of a novel. Sometimes 
instruction appears to be the goal towards which he is tending — 
sometimes he relents sufficiently to devote a few pages to the 
more ordinary purpose of amusement. The result is unfortunate, 
in that neither class of readers is likely to be entirely satisfied. 
Those who simply wish to be amused will find that a considerable 
number of pages must be turned over before they find anything to 
amuse them; and those who are inspired with the more laudable 
taste for instruction will be tantalised by the instruction being 
proffered to them in small fragments only, and at capricious 
intervals. On the whole, it is perhaps best, before beginning a 
composition, to determine once for all what its precise object and 
aim shall be, and then, with singleness of pu , to do one’s best 
to attain that object. Supposing even that the selection is unfor- 
tunate, it will be hard indeed if some readers cannot be found to 
whom it will appear satisfactory; and, meanwhile, there is no 
chance of the cry of disappointment being raised by those luckless 
victims who have been beguiled into literature by hopes which 

rove to be without foundation. Constance Mordaunt is a novel 
in two volumes, and describes the early career of a young lady who 
divides her life fairly enough between St. Vincent — which is the 
scene of her birth and marriage—and England, where she is 
educated and eventually settled. The author clearly has it in 
view not only to exhibit to us the changeful features of a heroine’s 
career, but to impart also many interesting facts regarding life 
and society as they were to be found either in the Windward or in 
the British Islands, He is for beguiling us into receiving instruc- 
tion, and seduces us unawares into the jury-box. Geography, 
botany, facts of history, and the manners of periods and peoples, 
are introduced within the portals of the unwary mind under cover 
of the romantic fortunes of the heroine. On rising from the second 
volume, we feel that we are in some respects the better for our 
employment. The life and fortunes of Miss Mordaunt have been an 
illusion no doubt, and like an illusion they probably flit from our 
memory, but we know something more than we knew before. We 
know what sort of society existed at a certain time in the island of 
St. Vincent — how the negroes conversed with each other and with 
their respective masters—what the local features of the island 
were, and the nature of its productions—the system of young 
ladies’ schools as conducted previous to the French Revolution, 
and its superiority in many respects to the system of our own days. 
We know all these things, or at least we accept them on the 
author’s word, and we cannot say that we are the worse for 
knowing them; but what if they were hardly worth knowing? 
We refrain, however, from pressing this alternative, and only put 
the other. Was it well done to cram us with all this information 
under the pleasant pretext of narrating the private history of 
Miss C. Mordaunt? To envelope a powder in jam is very well 
on the hypothesis that a powder is necessary, but then necessity is 
the only thing that can justify the maternal conscience in its 
deceit. There was one contrivance, indeed, by which the author 
might have fulfilled his mission and effected both objects at once. 
The novel was to be in two volumes, and its writer had two points 
in view. Why should not one volume have been devoted to in- 
struction, and the other to amusement? The business part might 
have been done first, and the pleasure part afterwards. Then the 
two volumes would have been filled; the double aspirations of 
the author would have been satisfied; the gentlemen might have 


* Constance Mordaunt; or, Life in the Western Archipelago. Saunders, 
Otley, & Co. 1862. 
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studied the first volume, and the ladies the second, or vice versd, 
according as the sexes are distinct in taste. The author has 
neglected this obvious device, and the novel remains open to 
the objection which we have drawn. Instruction is very well, 
only we can perhaps do without it when we sit down to read a 
novel. Few things are more agreeable than amusement, only it 
ceases to be amusing if it insists upon instructing at the same 


time. 
He who wishes to estimate the value of a given book would do 
well not to omit the introduction to it, if such there be. The in- 


troduction is often like the postscript of a lady’s letter, and contains 
the essence of what was to be said. At the least it has served to 
arrange the writer’s ideas, and probably represents his views and 
objects in the most condensed form ible. The introduction to 
Constance Mordaunt tells us that “ the history of her early life and 
subsequent trials was communicated to the author by that lady 
herself,” and that she furnished him at the same time with certain 
documentary evidence. Perhaps an author is never wise to claim 
credit for veracity in his compositions. Accidentally, a story may 
be as veracious as possible, but it is certain that it is unwise to 
insist on its being believed. A story, regarded only as a fiction, 
commonly meets with gentle treatment at the hands of its reader ; 
but directly its veracity is insisted on, it is regarded from another 
point of view. Paes that its details are unable to bear the 
microscope which the assertion of their veracity is sure to direct 
upon them, what are we to think of the author? Even if they 
bear the minutest scrutiny, it is questionable at the last whether 
anything has been gained by disturbing the good-humoured 
serenity of mind with which a reader addresses himself to the 
of an unpretending fiction. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the interest is heightened by our belief in the real existence of the 
characters introduced. Interest is heightened or depressed accord- 
ing to the author's skill in surrounding his personages with the 
atmosphere of real life, but in no other way. Of course it is 
different where the characters represent well-known individuals 
who are not now exhibited for the first time as performers in the 
drama of the world. No doubt the novel of Quentin Durward 
ins in interest from the fact that Louis XI. was a real character. 
ut that interest would not have been increased by Sir W. Scott 
telling us that Quentin Durward was as real a personage as Louis 
xi. So in this case, the interest of the story rises or sinks accord- 
ing to the author's skill in painting the portrait of his heroine in 
life-like colours ; but it is far from being increased by his introductory 
assertion of her existence. Of course we are not sprinkling doubt 
on the asserted facts. There is no reason whatever in the novel 
for supposing the author’s memory to have betrayed him. By all 
means let Constance Mordaunt have lived—if possible, let her even 
be alive at this moment; only she had much better have been a 
fiction. "What we lay stress on is the imprudence of authors who 
mistake the true source of interest, and loudly clamour for belief in 
their veracity where anything but admiration for their skill should be 
considered beside the point. Constance flourished, in the p 
sense of the term, before and about the period of the French Revolu- 
tion; and it is easy to see that chronology admits of her having 
enjoyed the advantages of personal conversation with the present 
compiler of her life. The introduction goes on to say that, “in 
committing to paper the events of so eventful a life, the author 
has been tempted to enliven it with descriptions of manners and 
customs peculiar to the inhabitants of the Western Archipelago in 
bygone days.” The question naturally suggests itself, from what 
source the gifted author derived his information regarding the 
manners and customs of those forgotten times. It is im robable 
that he had many opportunities of observing them in his own 
rson; for, in spite of the development of modern science, the 
ife of man is a limited quantity. d if Miss Mordaunt herself 
communicated them in her advanced days, her memory must have 
been singularly fresh and addicted to detail. We have, of course, 
no means of verifying this information, but we are bound to sa’ 
that it seems very natural and probable, and it is certainly we 
conveyed. Life under its every-day conditions in St. Vincent is 
described with a ready and pleasant pen, and the strength of the 
author lies far more in these descriptions than in the development 
of the story or in the narrative of facts. The scenery is well and 
accurately painted, if accuracy may be inferred from minuteness 
and harmony of detail. The relations between slave and master 
look as if they had been contemplated too entirely from the 
optimist point of view, and as if a Mrs. Beecher Stowe might have 
had something to say on the other side. But here, again, we 
have no means of estimating the worth of the author's evidence, 
and meanwhile it is pleasant and satisfactory to believe that it was 
all as he says. He makes a slip, however, on one occasion, in our 
judgment. Mr. Mordaunt is a slave-owner, whose conscience con- 
sents to retain existing slaves on his estate, but objects to importing 
new ones by purchase. He is prevailed on, however, to purchase 
a fresh gang, and he brings them home. In a subsequent conver- 
sation with his wife, he reflects on the wrongs of one particular 
slave, and “turns away his head to hide a starting tear.” We are 
inclined to believe that our author has accepted this fact on inade- 
quate testimony, and has not made sufficient use of the canons of 
circumstantial evidence in examining it. 
The story of the novel is so short that perhaps little injury will 


be done to the author by giving it in outline. The writer is far 
_ from obeying the Horatian precept of plunging at once in medias 

res. Great 

and téte-da- 


of the first volume is devoted to the relations 
conversations of Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt. Con- 


is equally admirable with herself, and who is only not as much 
the heroine of the because she is unlucky enough to marry 
earlier in its course. e two cousins are sent home to be edu- 
cated at an English ing-school, and transmitted to St. 
Vincent at the unexpected death i 
marries almost immediately, and is certainly dealt with by the 
author far more indulgently than the real heroine. The French 
then take the island, and inundate the insular society with the 
attractive heroes of their first t revolution. The author 
naively confesses to having placed this historical fact “at a later 
date than that on which it actually took place” —a liberty which 
we have no objection whatever to forgive, since it appears that it 
was necessary to his and the heroine found a difficulty in 
marrying without it. A French officer, De Belcourt, of handsome 
exterior but of most indifferent morals, falls in love with Con- 
stance, and marries her out of hand. After a few months of her 
society he leaves the island and returns to Paris. The only 
information his wife receives of him is contained in an Act of 
Divorce, which he kindly forwards, and for obtaining which the 
irregularities of the Revolution present the author with a natural 
opportunity. Meanwhile, the reader discovers that Constance had 
never really loved her husband with more than a passing tendresse. 
Presently, the real Pygmalion appears in the person of a more 
legitimate suitor of English birth, Arthur Fanshawe, also a 
gentleman of captivating exterior, and happily of very superior 
character. Of course no novelist could it his heroine to wo 
again simply on the strength of a French bill of divo 
Constance is placed in a position of extreme difficulty, considering 
the impending termination of the book. She opportunely hears, 
however, of De Belcourt’s death, and marries Mr. Fanshawe, just 
in time to be conducted to England and warmly welcomed by an 
amiable mother-in-law. The novel concludes by declining to give 
any details of a felicity the certainty and fulness of which must 
be obvious to the dullest elf that ever read Sir W. Scott’s 


Marmion. 
It will be seen from this slight sketch that the story, as a story, 
is perhaps flimsy. It is, in without any pretensions except 
perhaps Himsy y cep 
as a vehicle for imparti information. — from this 
author on his not 


int of view, it enables us to congratulate the 

ing entirely unsuccessful, without at the same time inspiring us 
with an ardent thirst for another draught from the same fountain. 
If he has any other islands to describe, in the Western Archipelago 
or elsewhere, we can afford to saunter through another novel, 
subject, of course, to the conditions which we ventured to lay 
down above; but in our opinion he has exhausted the subject of 
St. Vincent, and perhaps the subject of English ladies’ schools 
also. It is astonishing, we may remark by the way, with what 


enthusiasm this latter institution is described. Everett 
loquitur : — 
It ’s a world in miniature, where the virtues and failings of female nature 


are brought out, and at an when they may be either strengthened or 
corrected, as need be. In these juvenile republics every one finds their level. 
It matters not!ing a girl being noble, rich, or even talented ; the chief dis- 
tinction -— in fact, the = one — universally acknowledged is that conferred 
by superior amiability of temper, character, and conduct. The young are 
extremely quicksighted. On detection of a fault, exposure and 

follow at the heels of each other, and the offender undergoes the severest of 
all punishments to the a vivacious — she is sent to Coventry ! 

“Come, come,” said Mo: it, “confess ; did the girls not talk a great 
a Salen answered Mrs. Everett, la and 

“ Not to m ow ” rs. heartily, “ 
had they phen fo it would have been but unmeaning babule 

It is apne to hear this satisfactory account of an institution 
which Miss Bronté had not prepared us to find so unexceptionable. 
Only, after reading this eulogium, we were somewhat surprised to 
find Constance and her cousin expressing disappointment at the 
personal appearance of Mr. Mordaunt when he comes to visit them 
after a long separation :— 

Laura confessed with her usual frankness that she had figured to herself 
“uncle a handsome man ;” and Constance thought “ papa had been 
quite another sort of person.” 

The negroes depicted in this novel are amiable and delightful 
characters, but — their language, as reproduced by the 
author, is not always intelligible. We present the following to 
Mr. Max Miiller as a tive, though perplexing, illustration for 
the next edition of his Science of Language: — 

4 Yow tell me how 
na na 
been da go do deh?” 


for find ‘pa! for 
deh? "Wha you 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

N his suggestive work on the hi of novel-writing in clas- 
sical antiquity, M. A. already the 
celebrated philosopher Philostratus, and the biography or el 
biography of Apollonius Tyaneus, which bears his name. He now 
considers tely that curious composition *, and makes it the 
subject of a volume likely to interest two classes of readers — 
namely, those who are fond of tracing the development and pro- 
gress of metaphysical speculation, and those who want merely 
to become acquainted with the literary monuments of Greece. 
M. Chassang begins by an introduction in which he briefly discusses 
the works of Philostratus, and the character of his hero. At 
a time when Christianity was still the religion of the mi- 
— and when the mysticism of Eastern — the 
polished taste of the last Platonists, and the po political 


stance at length 


appears on the stage, preceded by a cousin, who 


ius de sa Vie, Par Philostrate. Traduit du 
Chassang. Didier. 
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organization of the Roman empire had cembined together for 
the p of crushing the new faith, Apollonius Tyaneus 
during a short space as a dangerous adversary, and 

his name was the watchword of those who aimed at recon- 
structing the edifice of spiritualism another basis than 
that of the Gospel. Although he ban tang since sunk to a far 
humbler position, it is not unprofitable to study even such a book 
as the biography which Philostratus has left us; for we find in it 
an evidence of that love of the marvellous which has always been 
a leading feature of the human character, and we see how the oppo- 
sition to Christianity manifested itself amongst the erudite portions 
of the heathen world. M. Chassang has added to his work a 
variety of very valuable notes, besides a carefully prepared anal yti- 
cal index, which is of great assistance in books of this description. 

M. Amédée Thierry has, at the suggestion of some friends, 
detached from his Histoire de la Gaule sous U Administration 
Romaine, the preface in which he stated his views on the action of 
Rome as a civilizing power. Recast, revised, very nearly re- 
written, and certainly much , this preface is now pub- 
lished as a distinct work.* The importance of the ideas it embodies 
amply justifies the course which the author has been led to 
adopt; and it was better not to leave as a mere appendage to 
another work an essay containing new and interesting views on 
the policy and government of Rome—an essay which, in fact, 

enges comparison with Montesquieu’s well-known book. The 
volume we are now noticing deserves a separate appreciation, 
and all we can do here is to refer the reader to the conclusion 
forming the résumé of M. Amédée Thierry’s ideas on the para- 
mount character of Roman civilization. “The learned author is, 
we believe, mistaken on a few salient points, as when he con- 
tends for the universality of the institutions and —— propa- 
= by the conquerors of the world. The condition of modern 

pe makes it quite clear that the reverse is rather the case. 

A complete history of French medieval literature is still a 
desideratum, but every day brings forth new materials for the 
work, and, with the mass of information which we possess already, 
we wonder that no attempt should have yet been made to accom- 
plish for the pre-Renaissance period what M. Nisard, to name only 
one writer, has done for the age of Louis XIV. Few men are 
better qualified than M. Moland to undertake such a task. He 
prefers, however, the duty of digging from the quarry the rough 
treasures which it contains to that .of constructing the edifice 
itself; and his volume, entitled Origines Littéraires de la France +, 
is an inexhaustible répertoire of trustworthy details on the ro- 
mances, the miracle-plays, and the sermons which amused or 
edified our forefathers durmg the space comprised between the 
tenth and the fourteenth centuries. As an evidence of the great 
change which has taken place within the last few years in the 
manner of estimating medizval literature, it is curious to compare 
M. Daunou's critical sketches, contributed to the Zistotre Littéraire 
de la France, with the impartial and soberly written reflections of 
M. Moland. Worshipping exclusively the grand siecle, coasidering 
that there is nothing beyond Racine and Boileau, M. Daunou 
evidently feels quite out of his element amidst the troubadours 
and the trov eres. The subtleties of scholastic doctors have no 
charm for him; the Sirventes or Fabliauz scarcely obtain a men- 
tion; and at the sight of the long list of obscure authors which swells 
the quartos of the Benedictine compilation, he feels inclined to 
exclaim, like Didier, the Lombard king, when he saw the long 
array of Charlemagne’s army, “ Heu! ferrum! quot ferrum!” M. 
Moland is less prejudiced. Mixed with all this iron he sees many 
a gold nugget, and he applies his energies to the separating of the 
precious metal from the ruder mass which nearly conceals it. The 
Origines Littéraires contain, amongst other interesting essays, a 
chapter on the romantic cycle of the Saint-Graal, one on the ser- 
mons of Maurice de Sully, and a remarkable disquisition in which 
the author compares some of the well-known mythological narra- 
tives of antiquity with the metrical imitations attempted by the 
contemporaries of Jean de Meung. An appendix of twelve extracts 
from unpublished MSS., or works of rare occurrence, illustrates M. 
Moland’s arguments, and serves to give a very good idea of the 
whole range of French medizval lore. 

George Sand’s Impressions Littérairest and her Autour de la 
Table § complete, in a satisfactory manner, the already voluminous 
collection of this lady’s works. It is impossible that so eminent a 
writer should not, even in her most trifling mélanges, produce 
something worth reading. The two volumes now béfore us are 
quite entitled to the praise which the editor’s advertisement 
bestows upon them. They contain the eloquent Letires a Marcie, 
which had for a long time been out of print, a few sketches of 
Balzac, Delatouche, and other contemporary novelists, a series of 
prefaces written by the author for the revised edition of her tales, 
and a variety of other fragments of the same description, originally 
published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, or the Revue Indé- 
pendante. The apologies which George Sand gives for her earlier 
productions, such as Lelia, Valentine, and Indiana, deserve to be 
read as pices justificatives for the literary history of the nineteenth 
century. They remind us of the sensation caused by these famous 
novels when they first appeared; and as we compare what our 
impressions were then with the results of a second and more 
careful perusal, we see a further proof that, in the case of many 
works of imagination, popularity arises as much from the circum- 


* Tableau del Empire Romain. Par M. Amédée Thierry. Paris: Didier. 


+ Origines Littéraires de la France. Par Louis Moland. Paris: Didier. 
dm, ions Littéraires. Par George Sand. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 


stances amidst which they were published as from the merit of the 
e first compositions of George Sand may, strictly speaking, 
considered as pen or political pamphlets, it: is no 2 tm to 
say that most of the books of travel published at the present day are 
amusing sketches in which fancy has at least as great a share as sober 
truth. M. Lucien Biart describes the marvels of Mexican society 
and the peculiarities of an enervating climate ; but how can we be 
brought to believe, in spite of his assertions, that he has not drawn 
ear the resources of a fertile imagination for, at all events, some 
of the stirring episodes which his account of Za Terre Chaude 
contains ?* The campaign of General de Lorencez will assured] 
give to M. Lucien Biart’s volume the character of an ouvrage 
circonstance ; and perhaps for the same cause M. Xavier Eyma’s 
La Vie dans le Nouveau Monde+ may reckon upon a large number of 
readers. For those fond of more adventurous expeditions, we have a 
duodecimo bearing the well-known name of Jules Gérard.t Is it not 
astonishing, exclaims the lion-slayer, that sportsmen should waste 
powder and shot in knocking down grouse, deer, and wild ducks, 
when, at a little expense, they can, throughout the Himalayan 
steppes, secure the greatest variety of game, besides all the excite- 
ment of ranging over a country relatively unknown? M. Jules 
Gérard’s book is quite caleulated to bring into life a Himalayan 
club as a rival to the one over which Mr. Galton presides; and the 
concluding chapter, written for sportsmen of the Bri ibre, 
ees every possible detail on rifles, guns, and other items 
belonging to the necessary habiliment of modern Nimrods. 

The Voyage & Madagascar § is a translation from Madame Ida 
Pfeiffer’s work, and therefore does not fall exactly within our 
province. We may, however, notice it here, both on account of 
the merits of the translation, and also because the French editor, 
M. Francis Riaux, has prefixed to the volume an excellent histo- 
rical notice about Madagascar, more especially with respect to the 
late events which have taken place there. Matter of fact prevails 
almost exclusively in Madame Pfeiffer’s narratives. 

M. Francis Wey adds to the qualities of a traveller those of a 
moralist; and the piquant reflections suggested to him by the 
scenes and characters that come under his notice remind us often 
of the happiest critiques of Montesquieu and Duclos. The idea 
of making an Englishman, Dick Moon, express his opinion on 
French manners and French institutions, is a very happy one, as it 
enables the author to give utterance to certain home truths which 
otherwise might not have been so readily accepted. Dick Moon en 
France || is a book written with unusual talent, and we recommend 
it most cordially to the attention of our readers. 

In order to complete our sketch of works on travels published 
during the last month, we must not forget an excellent 
addition to the famous Guides-Joanne, in the shape of M. Louis 
Piesse’s hand-book for Algeria, nor M. Elisée Reclus’ Londres 
Lliustré—a compact and portable volume, illustrated with maps, 
woodcuts, tables, plans, and all the other accessories indispensable 
to the French Dick Moons who are now crowding the neigh- 
bourhood of Brompton.** 

With M. Biot we pass at once into quite a different atmosphere. 
The Essays which comprise the Etudes sur [Astronomie Indienne 
et Chinoise t+ were published in the Journal des Savants. They are 
reviews of different books on astronomical subjects, preceded by an 
introduction which points out the twofold use of such inquiries, 
In the first place, it is curious to search the records of antiquity 
for observations and calculations drawn up by mathematicians, 
and which, compared with the results obtained in modern times, 
may serve to correct those results or to verify their accuracy. The 
philosophy of history is further illustrated through the investi- 
gations to which we allude. As M. Biot aptly remarks, the 
character of the various nations of antiquity, their religious creed, 
their views of nature and of mankind, exhibit themselves uncon- 
sciously in the methods which their learned men employed for the 
study of astronomical phenomena; end the apparently futile 
details of a table of scientific observations will sometimes bring 
out in its true light the moral or political sympathies of a whole 
community. With the assistance of Messrs. Munk, Stanislas 
Julien, and other Oriental scholars, M. Biot has succeeded in 
explaining very fully the hitherto obscure question of astronomy 
amongst the Hindoos and the Chinese; and the interest attached 
to this volume makes us the more regret that his death should 
have deprived the Institute of France of so valuable a member. 

Ouvrages de circonstance still abound, and the affairs both of 
Italy and America engross as much as ever the attention of poli- 
tical writers. In publishing a free translation of Signor Farini’s 
Lo Stato Romano} t, M. Jules Amigues has pointed out what he con- 
ceives to be the terms of the great problem at present discussed on 
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pressions 
Autour de la Table. Par George Sand. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 


Lévy. 
tf L’Beat Romain depuis 1815 jusqu’a nos Jours, Par Jules Amigues. 
Dentu. ; 
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the other side of the Alps. He has aimed particularly at pub- 
lishing together all the official documents and State papers calcu- 
lated to illustrate in its several details the history of Tialy from the 
year 1815, and he has connected these evidences by a short summary 
which reproduces, with slight modifications, the rest of Signor 
Farini’s volume. The current idea of a political rearrangement of the 
European nations forms the cg of Count Terenzio Mamiani’s 
work, translated into French by M. Léonce Lehmann *, after having 
been placed within reach of the English public through the 
medium of a version printed some three years ago. It is not, 
therefore, necessary that we should speak here in detail of so well- 
known a volume. We shall only say that the distinguished 
statesman who on two different occasions filled the important post 
of Minister of the Papal Court, was perhaps the best qualified to 

int out the defects inherent in that system, and to show the 
futility of imposing upon a whole community a government which 
it detests. 

Count Agénor de Gasparin, formerly member of the Chamber of 
Deputies under the reign of Louis Philippe, is a thorough Liberal, 
a at the same time a most uncompromising Protestant. In his 
mind, these two epithets are indissolubly associated. No true 
Liberalism, he thinks, can exist unless it is leavened by the spirit 
of Christianity ; and, on the other side, no code of doctrines de- 
serves to be called Christian which encourages oppression, or even 
merely winks at it. From these premises M. de Gasparin has de- 
duced, to his own satisfaction, the views expounded in his new book 
on America.t The author begins by asserting that the true 
question at issue is not whether the Southern States had a right 
to secede, and whether the demands of President Lincoln's Go- 
vernment were exaggerated or unfair. Is slavery to continue, or 
is it doomed? Are the traders in human flesh to be allowed to 
carry on their business or not? M. de Gasparin decides for the 
negative, and pleads the cause of abolition with abundant energy 
and eloquence. Tis volume is divided into six chapters, 
the second being specially intended as a comment on the attitude 
of the English Government, and as a demonstration of the following 

roposition: — England is unfair when it visits upon President 

7 and his Cabinet the impertinence, the animosity, and 
the ill-will of those who precede ini i 
the United States. 

M. Mortimer Ternaux’s second volume ¢ seems almost richer 
than the first in original and unpublished documents ; 
and the great historical event which these documents serve to 
illustrate — the sacking of the Tuileries on the famous 1oth of 
August —is told in the most graphic manner. It is no longer 
between the Royalists and the Constitutionalists that the un- 
fortunate King hesitates, but between the latter and the re- 
publican members of the Gironde. Destitute of energy except 
when called upon to suffer personally, allowing himself to 
guided by the events and exigencies of the day, Louis XVI. never 
made up his mind until it was too late; and M. Mortimer Ternaux 
remarks judiciously that, in times of revolution, the most dan- 
gerous course is not to provide for the future. “Events,” he 
says, “generally turn to the profit of the bold against the timid, 
because the bold prepare events, whilst the timid have to submit 
to them (/es subissent).” His want of decision was partly the 
result of the utter anarchy which prevailed throughout the 
country, and it is the only possible explanation we can give of 
the success obtained by the Revolutionists on August 10. For 
we must bear in mind that, even amongst the metropolitan dis- 
tricts considered as the most decidedly opposed to the King, there 
was very little inclination to begin the attack, and a few well- 
conceived measures on the part of the Royalists, under the 
direction of an experienced leader, would have probably stopped 
at once the efforts of Santerre and his comrades. The odious 
character of Pethion, the undue power of the Clubs, and the 
true origin of that horde of cut-throats known by the name of 
Les Marseillais, ave interestingly explained in this curious volume. 

Who would have supposed forty years ago that a day was coming 
when a Frenchman would unhesitatingly write the apology—we 
had almost said the panegyric—of William Pitt—ce Pitt, as the 
members of the Jacobin Club used to call him? And yet such is 
the case.§ By way of preface to a translation of Lord Stanhope’s 
last work, M. Guizot has given a very good estimate both of 
the political relation in which England stands to France, and also 
of the character of the great Lritish statesman. He conclu- 
sively shows that Pitt was positively opposed to a war with 
France, and did all he could to prevent the inevitable catastrophe. 

We must not conclude without mentioning some of the num 
less novels and tales which lie accumulated on our table. For 
those readers who prefer M. Feydeau's school, there is La ee 
Rose||—that is to say, a woman’s paw, red with the blood of a 
man whose heart it has torn to pieces. The book is written in 
the most pretentious style, and the only match for the wickedness 
of the heroine is the silliness of the hero. If anyone prefers 
downright romances with intricate plots, extraordinary adven- 
tures, and highly-wrought episodes, let him turn to Les Trabu- 


him in the on of 


* Des Traités de 1815, et d’un nouveau Droit Européen. Par Terenzio 
Mamiani ; traduit par Léonce Lehmann. Paris: Deatu. 
L’ Amérique devant (1E ; Principes et Intéréts. Par le Comte 
Agénor de Gasparin. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
ua Histoire de la Terreur. Par M. Mortimer Ternaux. Vol. II. Paris: 
‘Lévy. 


§ William Pitt et sin Te Par Lord Stanhope. Traduit de [ Anglais. 
Précédé Pune Introduction, Par M.Guizot. 2 vols. Paris: Lévy. 

| La Griffe Rose. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 


cayres*, or to Elie Berthet’s Déte du Gévaudan.t This last-named 
work especially betrays the hand of an apes novelist; and, 
if it is remarkable neither for depth of observation nor for.origi- 
nality of thought, it is at any rate well written, and the plot is 
very artistically constructed. M. Paul Perret has described, in 
Dame Fortune}, the character of a lady who, after sacrifici 
most Bape any her fortune in order to expiate the sina of 
an uncle who had made her his heiress, finds every one miscon- 
struing her purpose, and hating her for the disinterestedness she 
has so nobly proved. The petty act of revenge which Madeleine 
is guilty of spoils the conclusion of the book, and is extremely 
unnatural. e title-page of M. Max Valrey’s new volume of 
tales bears a most piteous exclamation — Ces Pauvres Femmes! § 
These “poor dears” are two in number. The first, Hermine, 
whom we have already met in the of the Revue des Deux 
Mondvs, is a simpleton who allows herself to be treated in the 
most cruel manner by her family. The second, Madame de 
Lirvans, dupes everybody by her hypocrisy, and, despite the 
scandal of a disorderly life, she is considered amongst her friends 
as perfection itself. She is a pauvre femme in the same sense as 
Tartuffe was un pauvre homme. 


mes. Trabucayres. Par D. Saint-Yves, et Octave Féré. Paris: Jung- 
ttel. 
+ La Béte du Gévandan. Par Elie Berthet. Paris and London: Hachette. 
Dame Fortune. Par Paul Perret. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 
Ces Pauvres Femmes. Par Max Valrey. Paris: Lévy. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the “Satunvay Review” takes place on 
Sulurday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 
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AMATE WDRAMATIC PERFORMANCE, ROYAL 

ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, —WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 98.— 
An AMATEUt DRAM ATIC PERFORMANCE in AID of the FUNDS for the RELIEF of 
the present DisTktes in LANCA*HIKE, will be given at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, July 9, under most disti: guished patronage. Com- 


mittee Earl of S.fton, Sir Charles Russell J. O'Dow e, Honorary 
Secretary. G. Russeli, Esq. ‘the performance will commence with the“ LIGHTHOUSE 
after which the “ WATERMAN" to conciude wih“ BETSY BAKER.” The prices of 


admission will be those uf the Italian Opera, Applic tion for tickets and places tobe made 
at Mr. Mrcnece’s Royal Library, 33 Vid Boud Strect, W. 


R' )YAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. — Manager, Mr. George 
Vining. On Monday and during the Week.“ UNDER THE RUSE ;" the new Comedy, 
“FRIENDS OR Miss G. Vining, F. Matuvews, St phens, F. Charles, Belmore, Mra. 
F. Matthews, and Miss Herbert; “PRINCE AMABEL, or, the Fai:y Roses: the Misses 
Nel-on, &e. Commence at hulf-past 7. 
M USICAL UNION.—LAST MATINEE, Tuesday, July 

at half-past 3. Lage in C, Myzart ; trio in E flat, op. 70, Beethoven ; quartet in 
te game Solus, violin and piano. Artists — Joachim, Rie-, Blagrove, and 

Visitors’ admissions to be had of Cramer & Co.; Chappell & Co.; Olivier & Co.; Ashdown & 
Parry ; and Austin, at 8t. Jumes's Hali. 

J. ELLA. Director, 18 Hanover Square. 


SOCIETY. — JUBILEE CONCERT, 

St. James's Hall, Monday Evening, July 14, at 8 o’clvck.— The Directors have the 
gratification to announce that Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt and Mdlle. Titiens huve kindly con- 
sen ed to sing, assisted by Mr. Santiey, Mrs. Anderson ( Piano’orte), her last public 
and Herr Joachim (V.olin). After the Sth, tickets will be issued to non 
2is.; Buicony or Area reserved, 10s. Gallery, 5s. 

Avoisox, & Lucas. Regent Strcet, W. 


“ TNIALBERG’S LAST MATINEE,” Hanover Square Rooms, 

—A few Seats near the Pianoforte or Orehestra (numbered and reserved) may be 
secured fur Thallerg's Last Appesrance, on Monday next, July 7, by application to 8. Thal- 
berg’s Secretary, Hanover Square Kvoms. Stalis, 2is.; Unreserved Seats, 10s. 6d. To be had at 
all the brarics ard Musieseilers. 


M R. CH} ARLES HALLE’S LAST BEETHOVEN RECITAL 
but ONE, «n Friday Afternoon, July 4 The Programme will incude the Sonatas, 
Ops. §', 90, 101, and the Grand Sonutain B flat, Op. 106. Voealist, Madame Oscar Comittant. 
—Sofa Siai 


jcony or 


Aceompanyist, Mr. Haruld Thomas. ls, 10s, 6d.; Baleony, 7s.; Unreserved 
Tickets at ( happell & Co.'s, 50 New Boud Street; Cramer & Co.'s, 201 t Street; 
Austin's, 28 Picea 


AST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON, 

on Monday Evening, Juiy 7, the Director's Benefit, being the 100th Concert since the 

commencement of the in February. 184. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hails; wolin, Herr 
Joachim ; violoneell», Signor Piatti. Vocalists — Miss Banks, Mr. Weiss.and Mr. Sims 

Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa stalls. 5s.: Balcony, 3s.; Admission, Is. Tickets at Chappell & 

Co 's, New Bond Street; Cramer & Co.,201 Regent Street; Keith, Prose, & Co.,48 Ch 

and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


Pu KELL’S LAST NIGHTS. — WILJALBA FRIKELL 
will sevens his Eptertale Meaie at the St. James's Hall, 

x s a Stalls, 
Gary, Tickets at Chappell & 80 New Hond Street, and at Austin 


GOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. —Tho 
tie National Gallery) rom tl Seven” 
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OSA BONHEUR'S celebrated PICTURES, the HORSE 


FAIR, the SCOTTISH RAID, the SPANISH MULETEERS, the HIGHLAND 
SHEPHERD, ETL, AND PONIES and SKYE TERRIER, on VIEW at the Gallery, 
Wate: loo Place, Pall Mall. mission. One Shilling. 


PRI S NEW PICTURE, “The RAILWAY STATION,” 
is now on View Dail to the Public at the Fine Art Gal .7 Haymarket, next door to 
the Theatre, between the hours of li and 6r.«. Admission, Shilling. 


Oo G. REJLANDER’S PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO (for 
PORTRAITS and ART STUDIES), 5 Haymarket. 


H. R. H. THE PRINCE of WALES'S TOUR in the 


EAST.— The Photographic Pictures of the many remarkable and 
interesting Places =e thet Holy Land, Egy pt. &c. &c.. made by Mr. Francis dford during the 
Tour in which, b; mand, he accompenied His Highness, will, by mission 


ad of the 


be Exhibited an: ~ 
Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6 "Gate Street, Inn Fields, 


Wanted for the Kendal Rowspeper (I (Liberal). 


Uy | ‘HE REV. H. DAY, LL.B., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Burton-on-Trent, late Scholar of ‘Trin. Hall, Comtrides, and University Prize- 
man, PREPARES BOYS for ETON, Harrow, the Universities, Civil ‘Service ee ao. 
&c. He limits the number of his boarders to Bight, and prefers to take boys about ‘I'welve years 
The house is situated in large and pleasant grounds, and the locality is very healthy. 
is aided by efficient aby Masters for Modern Languaces, &c., and his pupils cave 


“heen ces to the Rev. Dr. Jeuwe, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford ; the Rev. Dr. Wonpsworts, 

Canon of Westminster; Sir.Oswatp Mostey, Bart., Rolleston Hall; M. Bass, Esq., 
&e. 

Terms on 


NSTRUCTION in GERMAN. —Two Young English Gentle- 
men, who will learn the German janguees. and at the same time Commercial Corre- 
spondence, &c., can received as Pupils at a Doctor's house in Berlin. Fee, for Instruction 
un Board and Lodging, «100 a-year.—Address, T. F. Granberg, Esq., Hull,and Dr. A. Miller, 
alive: 


RANCE. — PRIVATE TUITION for the Army, Oxford, 
Public Schools, Civil Service, — A Married Clergyman, Graduate of 

ay PUPILS. Great Facilities for Modern Langu guages. Sea-side Address, 
. A. Oxon, Pavillon Lefaix, Rue Sainte-Adresse, Havre, France. 


fi, 


State for. and in, Reporti 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE. 
To LITERARY GENTLEMEN and others.—To be Disposed 


of, a Provincial Conservative and Church NEWSPAPER, having a first-rate Advertising 
connexion and Job Printing Business. —For particulars apply by letter, addressed A. A., Mr. 
White's, Advertising Agent, 33 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


NOV ELETTES WANTED.—The Advertiser desires to find 
(at once, or within the next four mr monthe) THREE lively, cheerful STORIES, for 
which, if suitable, he is willing to pay £5, £30, and £20, respectively. Length a secondary 
element, but the longest should be within ‘the limits of an average one-volume story. 
Advertiser will also treat, ou liberal Cg Co the Copyright of a Two-Volume or ‘Phree= 
Volume Novel. ‘Translations, historical, tragi wey rnatural, and juvenile tales are unsuit- 
able ; and nuthing which has been already publi in any form will be accepted. The 
successful writers will be entitled to ascertein any particulars they wish to io keow before 
becoming bound to eaat a an otter. Author's names, when desired, will be held in strict confi- 
dence. No urred MSS. in transmission. One month at aa 
necessary tor r the concideration of & tale. Address Advertiser, care of Adams & Francis, 59 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, S.W.— The 
following the TERMS of ADMISSION to this Library, which contains 80,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Literature in Various Languages:—Su ag ion rt cs ear, or £24 year 
with Entrance Fee of -6: Life Membership, £26; ‘Genie 7s. N Volumes are 
to TEN to Town Members. READING ROOM 10 to 6. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


a CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
WELVE PUPILS, who are reading for the above, and prepare them thoroughly and 
quickie. Terms Moderate. Apply for &e. to M- A.,6 Angell Terrace, Bmxton, 8. 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, & DIRECT COMMISSIONS. 

— A Married Cloraymen, M.A., Wrangler and Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridee, 
living near Windsor, several of whose Pupils have obtained high places at Woolwich and 
Sandhurst, two of them having taken the first place in the Examinations kad Direct Com 
missions, occasionally has Vacancies. Address, the Vicar of Dorney, near 


Sr. ASIDE PRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 'T. J. NUNNS, 
M.A., St. John’s Coll. Cambridge (First Class in Classical Honours), receives PUPILS 
into his house to be prepared for the Universities, or for the Civil Service or Military Examina- 
age, 150 or 160 Guineas a year. 

EXHIBITION FETE.— DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 
A SMALL BUT POWERFUL DOUBLE GLASS, alike 


- serviceable at the Theatre, Exhibition, races, or sea-side, has just been made by Callaghan, 

of New Bond Street, and will prove one of the most acceptable presents for country fricuds. 

Kithough the magnifying power is great, yet this little glass may be worn round the neck asa 
oe of double-hand epectacies. The price is but 30s., with ones Xe ay Sent tree on recei 

post-office order, payable to Wittram an, 23a New Lond Street, 

{comer ot Conduit Street). N.B. Sole agent for the famous glasses by Voigtlander, Vienna. 


[Ee 2RIAL HOTEL, Great Malvern.— The Public is respect- 

fully informed that the IMPERIAL HOTEL will be OPENED in July for the Reception 
— The tariff will be so ry families and gentlemen may engage suites 

apartments or single rooms, at a arge per day,including attendance, and may 
pA. take their meals privately or at = table d'hote, — breakfast, tea, and supper. A 
wholesale wine and nig bee gg tor the sale of wines and beverares of the highest class 
will be attached to t rm, cold, vapour, douche, running sitz, and shower baths, 
will be obtainable at all yee in the hotel, a pms of which is set apart 49 im tye baths. 
covered way will conduct the visitors direct from the railway platform to the 

GEORGE Manacer. 


emtest. bre for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 

CHEST, eee gee S.W.— The Funds of this Charity having been severely taxed by 

penses of the fa winter (during which the number of jeds was 
vite the D of the bene volen 

PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 

HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


HYDROP: ATHIC SANATORIUM. — Supproox Park, 

Richmond Will, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
‘TURKISH BATH on’ the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consultations in 
London at the City Turkish and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday. between | and 4. 


Us IVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. — Notice is hereby given, 


a! the LAST EXAMINATIONS for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine under 

meee i. will on Monday, September 29, and on Wednesday, 

On these two occasions, Fellows and Members of the Royal Colleges of Surzeons of England, 


Edinburgh, and Dublin, “of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons ot Glasgow, and Liventiates 
of the London Apothecaries’ Company, are eligible for examination. 

All Candidates are required to communicate by letter, with Dr. Day, the Professor of 
Medicine, fourteen days betore the period of examination, and to present themselves to the 
Secretary for Registration on or betore Saturday, September 27, and Tuesday, Dceember 16. 

By order of the Senatus Academicus, 
JAMES McBEAN, M.A.., Secretary. 
St. Andrews, July 1.1962. ‘ 


i J NIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION (Limited). — 
i entirely d d by G of Oxford and Cambridge, SUP- 
PLIES of schools and heads of with Tue rs from those 
For particulars apply et the offices of the Company, No. 9 ° Pall Mall East, S.W 
Office hours from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
E. B. LOMER, M.A.., Secretary. 
| NIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION (Limited). — 


ted, as Assistant Master in a Public Sheol, an Gros raduate, First Class in 


Classica ‘Emolument, £1,000 per annum. AlsoCam 1 Lonours. 
Apply at ¥ Pali Mall East,S.W. 
HEVERSHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Near Westusestend. 


HE. 
REV. J. H. “SHARPLES, M.A. 
Formerly Scholar of St. John's College. 

BOARDERS are received and prepares either for the Universities or Commerce, at 20,35, or 
40 guineas per annum, according to age. Seven Exhibitions of different values, from about 
£50 to £100 a-year, are connected with the School, and are open to al! l’upils. 

Two Exhibitions available in case of vacancy for supporting hovs at the School. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, SHERBORNE, DORSET.—The 
Second Master—A. M. Curteis, Esa. M. Ae late Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Oxford secsives umber of Genrdere in in his terms and turther 
me A. M. CURTEIS, Esq., Westbury, Sherborne, Dorset. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, near Hendon, N.W., will re-open 
Wednes*ay, July 30, 1862. A jlications ‘ions for A or to the Rev. Dr. 
Hurndall, {lead Master, or the Rev. Thomas Rees, at the School. 


UEEN WOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbridge Station, 
South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course ruction embraces Mathematics, 
Natural Philoso,hy, Theoretic and Practical Chemist nels Ciassics, Foreign Lancuaves, 
ctical Surveying, &e., one Free wing, and Music. The 
Principal is assisted by Ten hesident tion the EstabMShment is healthful, 
and the advantages various and unusual. “Attention is invited to the Prospectus, which be 
had on application. The next half-year will commence on Thursday, July 31. 


NAUTICAL EDUCATION.—SCHOOL FRIGATE H.M.S. 
“CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL.— The design of this Institution i 

moderate possible cost) to Boys intended for ere in the Merchant i, FS pet 
tica! Training in every detail of a Seaman's deny ay ons. at the same time, to complete their 
general Education i in the manner most suitable for thelr fu ure career. 


Itis d by a Ci i of Twelve Shi we Merch nts and Twel 
the Merchant Service, and i: ducted under a lete and efficient Hones wat bee 
al Statt, on board H.M.s “ Conway,” moored for purpose in the river Mersey. 


Lis Grace the Duke of Somerset ( First se of f the Admiralty) has kindly placed ‘omin: 
tion for a Naval Cadetship at the disposal of of agement, one <3 

By an order of the Bourd of Trade, two ies “—. the “Conwey” will be reckoned as 
at sea; thus Cadets who er their course in the Institution require to be at sea only three ved 
instead of four years befure being cor petent to pass their examinations = oan 

On Cadets their (two to the satisfacti the der, the 
Committee use thei: exertiuns and influence them J... of hi 
known to them ; and the members of the Com: Commie, together most 
owners of Liverpool, give a preference to these Cadets Bisaive ny as apprentices without 

‘Terms of Admission Thirty-five Guineas per Annum. 

‘Lhe NEXT SESSION commences August 1, 1362. 

For partieulars and Forms of Application apply to the Commander, ey Rock Ferry, 


Birk to the Secretary, B. J. Thomson, Esq., 4 Chapel Street, 
REPARATION for ETON or HARROW. —A Clergyman 


of experience in private tuition receives a limited number of PUPILS. T fi 
eighty guineas, which include Latin. Greek, mathematics. history, xc., vith the bast pesouratie 


teaching in French. Pupils oa for next half-year. Apply to Rev. W. Keating, 29 Carlton £25, acco 


Last, St. John's Woud, N.W. 


N° CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ Superior 
Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. pe: Note, full size, quires tur ud.; Sermon 
Pa All kinds of Statione 7 ually ch 

Ww EDDING CARDS, and WEDD: ENVELOPES, and Stamped i aver, with 
ARMS or CREST in the latest fashion, CAKD-PLATE e 
Cards printed for 4s. 6d.,at HENRY RODRIGUES az PICCADILLY. LON DON. 


G TAINED GLASS Windows 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLING 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS_2: CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, «xc. 
ARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 

;ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED GLASS, 


SHOW. 
| GOTITIC PAPER-HANGINGS FRESCO, &e. &c., which have been recently aided to their 


Establishment. Designs and Estimates fommenet, or an upon 
spplication,—33 South: Street, Strand, W.C. 


7 
= MESSRS. N ICOLL’S ESTABLISHMENTS may be 
inspected in duplicate several of the finest pane of the WOOLLEN FABRICS 
exhibited a at the INTERN ATIONAL EXHIBITIO) 
“NICOLL’S " Tweed Cape Coat, waterproof, One 
“ BICOL Négligé S. its of Neutral Mixed Colours al all Wool, from Two Guineas. 
* NICO: * Sixteen Shilling Trousers, all Wool. 
Ladies’ Showerproof Cloaks and Jackets. 
is" Riding Habits, trom Three to Six Guineas. 
© NICOLL’S * Young Gentlemen's Suits, as worn at Eton. 
“NICOLL’S” Boys’ Suits. from Guinea. 
Military and Navy Outfits, the best at moderate pri 
Clerical Dress, Ecclesiastical, State, law, Corporation. U niversity Robes, and Surplices. 
Overcoats, Dress, and other Suits ready for inspection or immediate use. 
H. J.« D. NICOLL, Conse! Tailors, 114 to 120 Regent Street, W; 22 Cornhill, E.C., London; 
1o St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 


J.&D. NICOLL'S FASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
* DRESS, from | Guinea, Yang Young Gentlemen; sito, the ETON and HARROW 


SUITS, are kept ready in all sizes, for immediate use. — 114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent Street ; 22 
Cornhill, London; and 10 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


FOR LADIES.—H. J. & D. NICOLL’S YACHTING and 
SEA-SIDE JACKETS, Tweed Cloaks, fs, thospuaghty waterprost, from 1 Guinea; also 
their Patent Highland Cloaks, in various si e largest measuring 11 yards round; Riding 


| Habits, fiom 3 to 6 Guineas; Suckers tor young ladies and in sizes 


ready for immediate use.— H. J ICOLL, Lie 116, 118, and 120 Regent Street, W.; 22 
Cornhill, E.C., London ; and 10 St. ‘anchester. 


[NTE RNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. Class 30.— 
Attention is requested to SMEE'S M ATTRESS, or Sommier 
Tucker. Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable 
warncd against infringements and imitations. 
Reduced price of size No. |, for Bedsteads 3 feet wide, 25s. Other sizes in proportion. To be 
al Notice should be taken that each spring Mattress bears upon the side the Label 


Poker’ 's Patent.” 

DR. DE JONGH’S 

(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LicHt- -BROWN COD LIVER 
a by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and Be 3." 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHSA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFUL’ US AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
‘Sim HENRY MARSH, Barr., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
et ider Dr. de J h’s Light-Brown Cod Live: Oil to be a very pure not likely to 
exeute anda agent of great val value.” 
Dra. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 


“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s ‘ht-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a time is, and it cause the nausea and 


Dn. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
Pea lnvesteht prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, eins 
t Lom recommending a genuine article, and, ot a manufactured compound, in 
which t the ~ *i- of this invaluable medicine is is destroyed 


Dr. pr Joxcn’s Lront-Browx Cop Lrver Ont is sold in Imperrar TMalf-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with p and signature, wiraovur 
Waich NONE PUSSIBLY BK GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and 

SOLE CUNSIGNEFS? 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 0. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION. Beware of F Proposed Substitutions. 
ToS McC. ALL’S WEST INDIA. — Superior quality, 


and process. Flavour umapened, Boul Turtle Soup, quarts, 10s. 6d. 
ints, as. Callipash ard Callipee, 10s. 6d. per pound. Sold leading 
Teal Warchousemen, Wholesale Chemists, and others ; and wholesale of 


J. McCALL & CO., Provision Stores, 137 Houndsditch, N.E. 


Goda WATER in a degree of perfection hitherto unknown. 

The CARBONATOR, a new patented Machine for making all kinds of AERATED 
beveragesin small ur large quantities, quickly, without trouble, at a trifling cost, and with no 

fear of getting a of order or bursting, it ‘being seate of _— tin and silver. Price £4 158. to 

g tosize. Sold by ail Chemists. ufactu:ed only by the 

WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 STRAND, LONDON, 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
A.D. 1 of Ki the and confirmed 

(Established ing First, by 

Chief Office, Rovar Excuanor, Lonpon; 29 Pact. Mazz. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 

Wilmot Holland, Eeq. 

The Earl of Leven and 

Charles John Manning, Esq. 

Henry Nelson, Esq. 

Hon. J. W. Pere: 


7 Charles Robinson, Esq. 
4 , Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, oe 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. Erie Carrington Smith, Esq 
Riversiale Grenfell, Esq. William Soltau, Esq. 

Somes, Esq. 


rt Ama’ feath, .P. 
illiam Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. Witliam Wallace, Esq. 
James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. Char Young, 


, Life, and Marine Assurances on 
Assurances with or without in profits. 
on same 
A iibe: eral partic pation in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabilities of 
average returns of Mutual Societies,_with the additional 


ershi 
ararers of Bonus equal to the a 
tee of a large Capital-Stock. 
The advantaces of mod of modern practice,—with the security of an Office whose resources have been 


zene Ge 
‘Davidson, Ea 
Thomas Esq. 
Druce 


by the e of nearly a Century anv a Harr. 
The Corporation i ve always allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
by ingdom, free of charge. 
table of bonus will be forwarded on eee. 
BERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
Established 1837. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. c. 9. 
AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, | Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman— Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
Every description of Life A business eted, with or without participation in 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


Without Profits With Profits 
mium rem. early erly 
Age] ist Seven | Rem. of Age | Premium re- Pre- 
ears Life mium mium 
2 8.4. d. || Yrs.| Mos.) £ s. d. £s 4, 
319 236 0 273 142 0 3 
40 192 2184 3 276 144 oma 
3» 226 450 6 2710 146 012 5 
60 368 613 4 9 282 148 ol 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
NORWICH t UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ed 1808, on the principle of 
This Society gut te ae to he Rates of Premium 
are sare. r cont. less than those of most other Offices, and the t  - of the  Sroats belong to the 


10 o'clock, and 
further formality. 


by_appl os at tthe Office any mornin 
Medical his private house, and wi 
PRESENT POSITION OF THE SOCIETY. 


Assured 
auagiaeuangenwie i d d b rs during the last ten years. 
For Prospectuses apply at the Society's Office — 
CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C., and SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 


GTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY wes 
blished in 1825, and during the last fifteen years the annual average of N 
hasexceeded Half a Million Sterling, being the largest business transacted in that period by by 
any Life Assurance 
From 1816 to 185! the amount of Assurances effected was .. 
From 185! to 1856 the amount urances effected was . 
From 1856 to 1861 the amount of Assurances effected was... 


Total in 15 £7,500, 260 1 12 6 


ACCUMULATED £1,915,192 17 7 

Directors favite » lar attention tothe NEW TERMS and CONDITIONS of the 
STANDARD POLIC 


22,245,461 13 0 
2,541.80 5 1 
2,802,953 14 5 


FREE ASSURANCE, 
mt. Aamyot under these Policies may proceed to and reside in any part of es world meen 
of extra Premium ; may serve in Militia or Volunteer Corps, in time pale ia 
eithin whe United Kingdom ; ; , further, no Policy of five years’ uration shal inble te to 
any greund of challenge whatever connected with the original documents on which 
urance was gran 
POLICIES OF F IVE YEARS’ DURATION effected for the whole term of life at a uniform 
of Premium, may be renewed within thirteen months +o date of ingdng. on payment of a 
fine : during which period the risk shall be binding on the Company, in the event of death, 
sulject to the deduction of Premiums unpaid and Fines. 
POLICIES of less than FIVE YEARS’ DURATION may be renewed within thirteen 
months, on very favourable terms. 
SURRENDER VALUES granted, after payment of Anxvat on “ With 
Parsivxs on those “ Without Profits.” Loans granted on 


Policies, or Taner Annvuat 
Polickes 
By Order of the Directors, 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, iesident Sec 
London, 82 King William Street. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE | SOCIETY, 
6 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. Established 
Directors. 
Esq., Chairma 
LLIAM ROUT 


'H, Esq., uty 
ALFRED KIN ARBER, Esq. SIR ALEXANDER DUFF Bart. 


ae. Rear-Admiral ROBERT GORDO 
YDELL BOUVERIE, | CHARLES MORRIS, Ps; 
EORGE KETTILBY RICKA 
KEPPEL STEPHENSO 


THE E 


M.P. 
EDWARD CIHARRINGTON, Esq. 
PASCOE CHARLES GLYN, Esq. 


Avprrors. 
JOHN HOWELL, | 
HENRY ROBERTS, 
EMMANUEL F 


‘joHN WILLIAM STILWELL, Esq. 
RICHARD TAYLOR, Esq 
GE, M.D., Oxon., R.C.P.L.. 11 Queen ‘Street, May Fair. 
Esq. F. 49 Dover Piccadil 
Sonicrror. HENRY YOUNG, E 
‘Actuany._JAMES DO 
MACDON 
Assu 
at Premio ¢ on the Mutual System. 
Et m3 ‘ofthe. Profits divided among the Policy-holders every Fifth Year. 
ts amounting to 
Durigs t its existence the Society has paid in Claims, and in reduction of 


us Liability, upwards o: ++ 2,000,000 
Reve:sionary Bonuses have been added to Policies tothe extent of 1,365,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which per the 

Policies in oe 8,617 


The £280,900 
In of the INvARIANLE ‘of this in the event of the Death of the 
Assured within the 15 days of grace, the Renewal Lo um remaining unpaid, the 
Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of such Premium 
Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer rps will not ate the" validity of Policies. 
Prospectuses and full iculars may be ined on 
ALEXANDER ACDONALD, Secretary. 


(GLOBE INSURANCE, Cor ‘Comuhill a “and Charing Cross, London. 


SHEFFIELD NEAVE, 
WILLIAM DENT. 
GEORGE CARR GL Esa., Treasurer. 


Intending Insurers wil! secure ad tages of sharing in the APPROACHING BONUS 
pivisiox at of 1863 on Prot Seale Life- Policies, by making their Proposals 
The IMMEDIATE CASH PAY MED pow h. most ages, 

ears 


,and t nus may be taken either in 
by addition to the Policy. Rates it - Office of like standing. 
*,* Life Poll in the the epecial security of the largest paid-up 


ossessed by any Insw 
Classes Fires Life. and Am 
ing the last 


Ten Years pt rey DUTY paid by the GLOBE has increased 
from £35,754 to £47,856. 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.RS., Secretary. 
THE LANGHAM HOTEL COMPANY, Limited. Capital 


£159,000, in 15,000 shares of £10 each. Pocespestod under "the Limited Liability Acts, 
Vict. ¢. 47, by which the liability of each Sharcholder is strictly limited to the 

Deposits ition are, allotment. Further 
calis at off mot months each. 


Directors. 
ht Hon. M.P., 46 Rutland Square. 


CARMICIA 2L, Bart., Chai of the Submarine Telegraph Company. 

r rman 

Contain Gi a DENNY, Great St. Helen's, Director of the Marine Life Insurance 
om 

PETERKRG Res. essrs. Jackson & Graham), Oxford Street. 

DEANE SOHN HSA Eat 141 New Bond Street, Director of Bank of Hindustan. 

JA as wee JOH. NS, Esq., 4 Cumberland Street, Director of the Oswestry and 


n Railw 
WILLIAM EDGCUMBE ‘ees 36 Cleveland Square, Director of the Great 


Sir CUSACK P RONEN am and Dover Rail 
ir 8 
LLE 


Solicitors—Mesers. Davidson, Bradbury, Mesvich, and Carr, Weavers’ Hall, 22 Basinghall 
Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 


tan and Provincial Bank, 75 Cornhill. 


Francis Burnand, Comey Chambers, 1¢ Cornhill, 2.0. 
Secretary pro. tem.—Gilbert Logie, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—22 Abingdon Street, Westminster. 
Thic Company has been formed Ser the purpose of erecting an hotel on 
the grounds 


scale of comfort and 
magnificence hitherto unattained in London, on now known as Mansfield Louse 


m Place. 
measures 180 feet in de, pend | frontaze, commanding from 
the south end of Portland Lips 3 an uninterrupted view the Regent's Park. 

An idea of the d structure on be formed by comparison with the 
Grosvenor Hotel, which it will cue by one 

The site is altogether unsurpassed, for its salubrity, its aspect, and central situation. Im- 
mediately adjacent to the Embassies of Austria, Belgium, Brazil, —— and P al, and 
the Consulate of the Hotel will construc rs, of 
afford ng appropriate ntol ‘esentatives of Foreign 
Courts. Placed in ey midst of the leading thoroughfares, the ‘Hotel wii offer material advan- 


to the public at large. 

i 1 of the Metropolitan Railway Station 
bring the Hotel, ion with the Great Northern, the London 
North Western, the Great” We estern, and the Midland Lines, 

The Directors have concluded a provisional ent with the present lessee of the property 
for the sale to them of his entire interest for the moderate price of 23,500. ‘This interest con- 
sists of a pom oe ones at a ground-rent of £1,000 perannum. The materials now on the 
property are to be t y the Company at a valuation of what they are worth towards the 
coeetrection of the Hotel, cod the lessee has consented accept payment for the same in 
paid-up shares of the Company. The mansion, built by Nash, at a cost of £25,000, is in 
thorough condition, and is liarly suited ha 9 up before tk as portion of the building. 
There are no a interests whatever to be boug ore taking possesion of the property. 

The Hotel will contain man ae en suite, coffee, dining, 
library, reading, smoking, and billiard- post-office ; a lifting-room, and 
baths ; together with a -room for ladies and ‘amilies, and upwards of 300 bed~- 


replete with wy comfort and modern improvement. 
mp the requirements ot the t: time, the Directors rd fitumiss’ © to base their 
charges on by uated le, wherevy blish will be 


placed at the disposal of families at a seodere 
The Great Northern, Great Western, 
as evidence of the prospects of the 
held in June, 1854, the Great Western 
a dividend at 


Companies, might be referred to 
hem Hotel Comrany. At their first annual meeting, 
itway declared, out of actual profits, 
per annum on t vital, which eines hes 


ily increased. The Queen's Hotel Company, N: 
of 10 percent. The Great N Railway Hotel Company al also pays remarkably well ; and 
the Euston Square Hotel was sold to the London and North-Western Railway Company ata 
premium. 
ne pinge ss tho cite d Hotel and el ion, may be seen at the Office of the Secretary, 
who will be y to afford every i 


nformation. 
eS the Ad A. -F of the capital not being subscribed, the deposits will be returned 
Folicitors, the Brokers, or from the Secretary, at the Temporary Offices, 22 Abingdon Street, 
estminster. 


ARDENS. — About 200 different shaped VASES, and a great 
variety of Fountains and other Garden Ornaments, may be inspected at AUSTIN, 
& 's, 369 to 375 Euston Road, Regent's Park. Catalogues forwarded on appli- 


BURROW’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 


The Field, the Opera, and the Sea, 
3} and 6 Guineas. 
BURROW’'S TARGET TELESCOPE FOR THE LONG RANGES, 
25s. anc 30s., free by post. 
Burrow’s New Pocket Barometer for Travelling, 4 Guineas. 
Full Particulars on application to 
Ww. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 
London:— B. Arnold, 72 Baker Street, W., and Wales & McCulloch, 56 Cheapside, E.C. 


*,.* INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION —CLASS 13, NORTH GALLERY. 
A Show Case, and Agent in attendance. 


SEE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CLASS 17. 


EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. —The greatest 
im rovement in the copstraction of Desth fo ecknow' ledged to have been effected 
by LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, to whom her Majesty has Royal Letters | 
to them alone the right of using this invaluable and most extrauro og, heen invention. ‘I his 
every other description Artificial T on the m ibl 
workmanship and quality. Consultation free, and success pa in alle cases, by 


Messrs. Lewix Mosety & Sons, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGN ESIA, 
CORDIAL CANPHOR.cnd LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now eg | the size and effect. 
At = the chief Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London; with Dispensing Jars and 


PERFECT HEALTH RESTORED, without medicine or ex- 

DU BARRY'’S delicious health- restoring REV ALERT A ARABICA FOOD 
cures yspeptic, habitually constipated, the hectic or nervously delicate, as it removes ail 
disorders from stomach, lungs, liver, nerves, restores fect digestion, sound refreshing 
sleep, healthy lungs and liver, to the most enfeebled, Me ay purging, inconvenience, or 


Barry Da Barty & Hegent Strect, Loudon, ond 28 Place 
48. 228.; 24 London, ace 
also Fortnum & Mason, purveyors to to Her ; and all respectable Grocers 


Vendome, Paris; 
and Chemists. 


HE NERVOUS SYSTEM and DIGESTION. — More often 
than ple think, the seat of their digestive difficulties lies neither with the food they 
take, their stomachs, but ite. wih care, rest- 
lent life, a express themselves in cap: 
rundicested food. is impossible to have either cheerfulness or health uiless 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special to Her Majesty the Queen. 


33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


eat moderately of the best tood they can obtain ; and it is equally certain that 
ifieal! h that the Toho take ‘them likely to eat, drink, and be 
act ca upon the system, that ae e are ely to 
merry. Parr’ Tite Pils be obtained of an ‘Vendor, in boxes, is. 14d.. 28. 94. ; 
and in Family Packets, ! ls. each. 33 
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PRDERS STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


ae of the fren are requested, befire finally deciding, to visit WILLTAM 
BU SHOW-ROOMS, They contaiy such an ot FENDERS, STOVES, 

RANGES, CHIMNEY. PIECES, FIRE-TRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as 
cannot be epprouched elsewhere, either for var ety, newelty. ponenty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. stoves, with ormolu ornamen 3 to 433 103 ; bronze! fenders, 
~ standards, 7s. to 25 = : steel fenders, 3 3s. to ite ditto, with rich ormpaly ornaments, 

+ 338. to « chimne pieces, from #1 8s. to £100 ; fire-irons, from 2s. 34. the set to <4 4s. 
The BURTON and all cher PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


CUTLERY warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted. is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative ! only because of the largeness of the sales. 


Table Dessert 
Ivony Knives | Knives | 
Per per rai 
Dozen. Dozen. Pe 
inch Ivory Handl 
inch Fine Ivory 6 0 43 
4-inch Ivor ‘Balance Handles.. 1 0 46 
4-inch fine Ivory Handles .... a 0 17 0 73 
4-inch Finest Atrican Ivory 32 0 0 noo 
Ditto with Silver Ferules ........ 40 0 33 0 12 6 
Ditte Carved Handles, Silver Ferules... 43 0 17 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver pattern 25 0 19 0 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern 21 0 
Bowe anv Hanores.—Kwives anv Fonxs 
White Bone Han: no 8 6 26 
Ditio Balance 210 7 0 46 
Black Horn Rimmed Shoul: 17 0 “0 40 
Ditto Very Strong Rive 2 0 90 30 


The largest stoek in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and 
of the new plated fish carvers. 

LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites tes imepection of his Stock of these, displayed in two 

large Show-Rooms. ach article is of cape quality, and some are objects of pure Vertu, 

the of the ot Paris, from whom William 8. burton imports them 


7s. GA. to £25 Os. Od. 


Clocks, from 
Candelabra. 
mzes,from .... 

» from . 


LIAM §. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It conteins 
upwards of 500 sitmetaeane ot his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water i ishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marbie 
Chimneypieces, Kiichen Ranges, mps, Gaseliers, Tea Troys, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, 
‘Tabie Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turuery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists ‘of Prices, aud Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxfurd Street wes 1, la, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and | 
Newman's Mews, London 


LE SOMMIER LLASTIQUE PORTATIF. 


os & SON have patented a method of making a Spring 
_Eettenes: portable. The great objection tothe usual Spring Mattress is its being so heavy 


Exastiqve Portatrr”’ is mate n Three separate parts and when joined to- 
er has all the elasticity of the best Spring Ma'tress. As it hus no stuffing of wool or horse- 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress! is very liable ; the prices, aiso, 
are much below those of the best spring mattre-ses, viz.: — 
wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long..... 50 ft. 6 in. wide 
5 


ft. 6in. ” 0 ” 
215 O in, ” 310 ° 
therefore, bines the ad of elasticity, dura- 
ret ted Catal etBex isteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post on 
application. 


Heat & Son, 196 Ti ham Court Road, W. 


| 


45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and for Gas and Candles, Glass Dinner 
Twelve Persons, from ¢ Dessert Services, for ‘Iwelve Persons, from All 


Articles marked ‘in Plain igures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON —8nrow Rooms, 45 Oxrorn Srarer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manvracrory and Suow Rooms, Baoap Stare. 
Established 1807. 


NICKERBOCKERS, and Hose to match. — Sold by 
THRESHER & GLENNY, Suites, 152 Strend, next door to Somerset House, 
London. N.B. Lists of prices forwarded fi ree of expense. 


‘DIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER & GLENNY, next 
door to Semerset House, Strand, bye? (on application) Lists «f the necessary 

Outfits for every appointment. with Prices of each Article. N.B.—Thresher'’s India Gauze 

oeat. oo Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts,can only be procured at this 
stablishme 


TNTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862.— CARPETS 

made by MESSRS. HENDERSON, of Durham, celebrated throughout the Trade for 
the superiority of their quality. The attention of Visitors is especially directed p dee ou Goods, 
which are exhibited over the Space No. Class 30, in fre mors near the 
occupied by WM. SMEE & SONS, at whose warerooms, FINSBURY Pat AMON 5 
the may. be Drices cand any other may be obtained from 

m mee at 


"THOMSON’S S PATENT CROWN SKIRTS are used am 
the élite of Parisian and London Society ; and Ladies wearing them find that 
elegance, lightness, and flexibility found in no others. 

Sold everywhere. 


F RNITURE C: ARRIAGE FREE to ANY PART of the 
Us DEAWING- ROOM for £35; a DINING- 
for «28; anda BEST BED-ROO: 
— goods are well finished, and . ~ wes way suitable for moderate sized houses. 
PERSONS F 
should visit the Wareheuses, and inspect the large stock always on hand. 
REFERENCES ARE KINDLY PERMITTED TO FORMER CUSTUMERS. 
Iilu-trated Catalogues gratis and post free. 
144 OXFORD STREET, and 91 to 9% CITY ROAD. 


K} LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 
© and FAMILY GROCERS, beg to direct attention to thelr cheleatielestions of Breakfast 
and Luncheon Delicezies, Ce smestibles, and Articles for noticing umongst others York 
and VWestplalia Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongux and Pies, 
Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gozw™a Anchovies, French Truffles, Preserved Green Peas, French 
Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, krench and Spanish Olives, Crystallized’ and Glace Apricots, 
Greengages, Strawberries and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Musertel Raisi ns, Figs, ch. 
Vilums, and a variety of French Chocolates and Bonbons. ‘Their celebrated wbatgy and sme 
prepared under personal supe Fg Cc: 
Spices, Candies, Colza Oil, and ail Household Requisites suppiied of the’ best 
Families regulariy waited on for ote. 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, Londor, W. 


N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


Beto —A BOON to COUNTRY RESIDENTS. — The 
full Divcount of Twopence in the Shilling and postage er corriaze free, allowed on all 
above 5s.—E. Gairrrrus, 22 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
All Orders must be panied by a Remitt: 


Beenian? by Gillow and other eminent makers from 

22 ft. to 3ft.; also other Furniture for Library and Dininz-Room. at very moderate 
s, 41 and 42 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, d-ors from Fieet Street. 

Purchase 


SUPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS. Copies of Motley’s 

“ Dutch  Galton’s “ Vacation Tourist,” “ Delany's Du Chaillu’ 8 
“ Africa,” “Dr. Wolff's Life,” “Aids to Faith,” "yy * Monk~ of the West,” 
< Brunel's al and many othe are yk on Sate at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
gratis. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and ‘Thieves. 
st RONG-RUOM DOORS. 
CHUBB'S P Lf DETECTOR and STREET- DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBS'S DEED BOXES. 
Tilustrated Price List gq atis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Welverhampten. 


APYIN & COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 

posite to the Pantheon, Oxford Street, contains the largest STOCK in London of 

ELECT RO-SIL VER PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen atout to proceed to military 

and civil appointments in India and Coionies, can select complete services of piate of the most 
elegant design, without the di-advantuge of delay. 


MAPPIN & CO.'S ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
Fuil Size. Fiddle. | hread.| King’s. | Lily. 


12 Table Forks 1 7 Of} 2H] O 
12 Tabie Spoons. 170] 2 ©} 216 0) 20 
12 Dess rt Forks. bie} zoo; 200;/200 
12 vessert Spoons 110) 200} 200);200 
12 Tea Spoons | O10 G6] 24 0) 140) 18 0 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. The most beautiful and varied 
assortment to be seen anywhere of tea and dinner-services, cruets, ci uet-frames, disli-covers, 
side-dishes, waiters, tea-trays. truit- stands, ¢perznes, &c., the qu exce lent, and the prices 
lowest possible. E> fur turnishing with late and cutlery military mes-es, 

otels, «nd all public estabiishmen 

Celebrated Cutlery in large st. oy for selection and immediate shipment at Sheffield prices. 
Tilustreted Catalogues post free. ‘The only London establi- ennent lo opposite to the Pantheon, 
Oxtord Street.— Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Snettie: 


| NRIVALLED LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHIN 
Manufactured by the WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING ay 
with Recent Improvements and Additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, der, Corder, Hemmer. &e. 
Universally preferred above all others for Stitching, Hemming ling, Binding, Cord ng, 
Gatien g, Embroidering, and every other description of Household o1 Manufacturing » ork. 
Is =. ple, Durable and Bi legant ; makes 500 to 2000 stitches a minute which will not ravel, and 

ie i 

a fsiad at the the oe Exhibition, under the east end of tne Picture Gallery and the 


reat Organ. 
Instruction gratis toevery purchaser. In writing for an Illustrated Prespectes, which will 
be forwarded post free, please to state where this Advertisement has 
OFFICE AND SALE ROOM, 139 REGENT STRE+T, L UNDON, w. 
urers of Foot’s Pat nt Umbreil» Stand. 


Buu's Library, 19 THolles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


Now vol. Svo. 12s. 


COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 
B 


Dexcan G. Fornrs Macpvonatp, C.E. (late of the Survey Staff 
British C.lumbia and of the International Boundary Line of. America), T athor of 
hat the Farm.rs may do with the Land,” * The Paris Ex. bition.” Decimal Cvinage,” 


Loxdon: Lonxoman, Guzen, Lonoman, & Ropenrts. 


THE NEW EDITION OF MR. READE’S POEMS. 
With a Portrait of the Author on Steel, an entirely new edition, remodelled and largely 
revised, with addit.onal Poems, 2 vols. #vo. cloth, 20s, 
THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE. 
Containing: — Italy — Youth, and how it Passed — Life's Epis: de —Catil.nc— Man in 
Paradise—Cuin, the W anderer—The ‘Deluge—Memnon— Kevelatiousot Life, and Poems. 
London: Loremwanx, Garex, & Co. 


Immediately, 3 vols. 3is. 6d. with a Portrait of the Author from a Photugrapn, 
MEMOIRS of a CHEQUERED LIFE; or, Vicissitudes in 
Both Hemispheres. By Cuantes Stretton, Esq. 
Ricnan Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, 8vo. 14s., with numerous Iilus: rations, including a fine E g of the I 
Porcelain Palnee af Pekin, from 1” hotographs, 


How WE GO? to PEKIN, By the Rey. Ropert M’Guez, 
Chaplain to the Forces of the Expedition. 
Ricuaro Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, with Engravinzs, 8vo. cloth, ny 
N ECCENTRIC and CENTRIC FORCE; a New Theo eory 
of Projection. By Henny F. A. Peart, M.D., Author of The’ of Creution. 
Joun Cucrcaus., New Burlinzton Street, W. 
Eighth Edition, |s., by post 13 stamps, 
ON THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Pathological Connexions 
of the Throat, Nose, and Ear, through the intervention of the Mucous Membrane. By 
James Yeaasrey, Esq., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Sirect. Also, 
On the ARTIFICIAL TYMPAN Is. 


Joun Cavecuns, New Burl neton Street. w. 


TRUVE’S SELTZER, FACHINGEN, VICilY, MARIEN- 

BAD, and other MINERAL WAFERS BOC AL GERMAN SPA, Brighton. —Under 

Her Majesty's especial patronave.—Ti.e Bouled Waters are soid at the Pump Room, Bris hton, 

now open for the 38th Season, and by GEORGE WAUGH & (©0., Pharmactutical Chemi-ts to 

the Queen, 177 Regent Street, London, W + and other resp. ctable houses. in London and the 
agg towns, where a prospectus, with the highest medical t ls, may be obt 


eC AUTION. —Owing to the use of Struve’s bottles by other parties, please to observe that 
Struv: '- name is on the label ond red ink s*amp offixe: to every bottle of St uve's manufacture. 
RICE’ S GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in 
iIb., and Is. Bottles; the sto of which ave secured by a capsule lettered 
— Betmont, Vaexnats, Lonpon, 8. 
USED_IN_THE_ROYAL LAUNDR by HER MAJESTY’ $ 
to he the FINEST STARCH UsED. fold by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &e.—_WOTHERSPOON and CvU., Glasgow and | ondon. 
KE ATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER, 
unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every pecies of Insect, 


and harm.ess to animal life. Soldin Packe's, ls 2s. Gd. each (1s packets cent by post 
for \4 for 14 stamps), by THOM AS KEATING. Chemis ,79 St Poul’ 's Churehyard, 


BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLETS SCENT, Qs Gd. 


BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET PHILOCOME. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET COLD CREAM. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET MILK for the Complexion 
BREIDENBACH'S WOOD VOILET SACHET. 


H. BREIDENBACH, 
1573 NEW BOND STREET (FACING REDMAYNES). 


Just putiished, in a po: ttolio, One Guinea, 
A SERIES of PilOTOGRAPIS after DRAWINGS of 
JEWISH CEREMONIALS. By Simson Soromons. 


Subscribers’ Names are received by the publishers, Cunoars, Downes, & Co., 168 New Bond 
Street. London. 


Now ready, Is. 


INFLUENCE of RAILWAY TRAVELLING on 


PUBLIC HEALTL. From The Lancet. 
London : Rosert Harowiene, 192 Piccadilly; and at all Bookeellers and Railway Stations. 


is VUSE DOGS and SPORTING DOGS: their Varieties, 

Points, Management, Training, Breeding, and Diseases. By Jonny Mevaicn. 3s. 6d. 

* Has long been felt as : deside:atum by that numerous class who keep these animals either 
for use or pleasure.” — Field 

“ We suongly recommend Mr. Meyrick’s book to the sportsmen and the dog-fanciers of 
both sex: s (and their name is legion), and promise as they will find in it Whatever is indis- 
enemy — selcction, multipiication, and care of the dog ; in short, a litt.e canine encyclo- 
pedia.”— Axawiner. 

“rhe simple anu clear style in which the work is written, but which at the same time 
is imp es ive and convi cing, makes it quite intelligible in ail its ‘ess educatd 
thren; and every gumekceper, dog-beeaker, r duy-feeder should have a copy in is cottage. 
The remorks on the various discases of dugs, and a plain and concise list of medicines for their 
cu e,evince the master-mind of a thoroughly practical man, an ae very best 
and truest we have ever come acivss."—~ Baily's Magazine of Sorts and 
Joun Van Voonst, | Peternoster Row. 


THE DEFENCEs. 
AVAL and COMMERCIAL DOCKS on the MERSEY: 
a Letier addressed to Jolin Laird, Esq.,M.P. for Birkenhead. By J. Aszanerur, 


C.E. With Plans, is. 
London: Evrinonam Waseem, Revel Liverpool: Waazine 
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al Se v 4 intended for insertion are requested te be forwarded to the Publishers 
Advertisements and Bills cannot be later than Wronespay Next. 


London: Lo~oman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
THE NEW PAPER. 
"THE CHURCH and STATE REVIEW. — Edited by 


The Whigs and the Church of 
7 Baltot — Mr. Estcourt — Earl 


Archdeacon Dexison. Price Is. 
Coxrexts ron Jory. —Earl Russell — The National Societ: 
England —Mexice—Clergy R«lief and Bill — 
ning—Owr Want of Clergy —Modern 
1 Ho uses —‘The Royal A 


logical Inquiries. 
he “ Church a State Review” may be obtained at all the railway boekstalls, and of all 
booksellers in town or country. 
Sacwvens, Ortey, & Co. 665 Brook Street, Hanover Squere, W. 


Just published, és. 
[THE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXIX. 


Conrents : 
1. FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
2. M. RENAN’S TRANSLATION OF JOB. 
3. THE ROMAN INDEX OF FORBIDDEN BOOKS. 
4. THE GROWTH OF THE EARLY ITALIAN POETRY. 
5. BAXTER AND OWEN. 
6. MODERN LATIN VERSE. 
7. POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PHASES OF THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
8 THE SLAVE POWER AND THE SECESSION WAR. 
9. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 


Crarman & Harn, 198 Picesdilly. 


THER POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. No. IV. July. 2s. 6d. 
—The Great Exhibition Acricultural Implement it, wi Pilate. 
B Howard Reed, —Tubular Bridges, with Plate. By W.C. nwin, B, Se.- rimitive A-tronom 
the Ed:tor.—The Physics of a Coloured Plate. 
F.RS. —The E California. G. P. Bevan. F.G.S. Contents of Caverns. 
y Anste’, F Collingwood, M.B., F.L.8.—The Builder 
with H. ~The Common Troff:, with Plate. By 
ee, — Fleet ical and Snipe’ Chronometers. 4 Com = 
ies ‘in ever ee of Science.—The first volume will be ready July 5, ¢ 
Nos. and can yet be had to complete sets. 
London : Rosext Hanowicxe, 192 Piccadilly. 


Price és. Quarterly, or post free for 21s. Annual Subscription 


prepsid. 
T ‘HE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW (late the RAMBLER) 
for July (No. I.). contains: — TI. Nationality.—IT. The Conservative Reaction 

ish Legislation. —IV. Prussia and the Gotha Party. —V. Trollope's North 
Ainerica. — VI. Savage uae! in_Afriea. — History of Charies II. — VIII. ‘the 
Science of Language. — IX. The Evangelistic Symbols as a Key to the Gospels. — X. Contem- 
porary Literature. — XI. Current Events. 

Wittiasms & 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
uth Frederick Street, Edinb rgh. 


HE NATURAL “HISTORY REVIEW, No. VII. (JULY, 
1862), contains a Review of Darwin on Dimorphic Condi tion in the Primula; also the 
following Original Articles. viz. : J. Lubbock, F.R.S..On the Evidence of the Antiquity of Man 
affor’ed by the Structure of the ‘Somme Valley with Woodeuts and Lithozraphic Plate\— On 
Mammals, Birds, &c. in Mackenzie's River 5K by B. R. Ross—On Distortions in the 
Crania of Ancient B itons (with Woodcuts), by J. B. Davis, F.S.A.—On the Strueture of the 
Stem of the Dicotyledens (with Woo cuts), by or Vliver. J Translation of 
Aristotle's History of Animals, by J. Scouler. M.D. F.L ll (Co- 

existence of Mun with the Dinornis ; Note on Silkworm:, i &e 

paid in advance, 12s. post free ; single 4s. 
Wuuiams & Noroare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 

and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Price 5s. Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 17s., 


HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITER ATURE. for July. 
(New Series, No. IL.) Cowrains: Religion of the Ancient Romans — “Te Deum” 
— Sacred Trees — Monasticism in the West— The Epistle of St. Jude — Clement of Alexandria 
and his Defence of the Faic: — Whet is og ?— The Record of Creation — Exegesis of 
Dfficult Ti >ts— Peter's Venial of Christ— New Testament Critics : Tischendorf versus 
revelles— The Antediluvien World, its Longevity. and Progress in the Arts—The Gospel of 
it. Luke 5 eetarabions on the State of Man ; Tending to a Holy Tine — Correspondence — 
& Nonoarr, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 29 South Frederick St eet, Edinbur: h. 


ASHIONABLE PROMENADES.— These Amusing I]lus- 
Degine with th te “LONDON SOCIETY.” Monthly. ls. A New Volume 


gilt top, 12s. 


No. VI. 2s. 6d. 


HE MUSEUM: a Quarterly Magazine of Education, Litera- 
ture, and Science. 
I. THE EDUCATION DISCUSSION IN ENGLAND. By Dr. Monexz. 
Il. HOW SHALL WE TEACH MYTHOLOGY? By Epwin Goapay. 
TIl. EDMUND SPENSER. By Acexanver Smrrn. 
IV. PUPIL-TEACHERS. By Rev. Joun G. M.A., 
V. MERIVALE’S * KEATSII HYPERION.” By Horace 
VI. PORT-ROYAL AS AN EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT. By Gustave 
Masson, Harrow. 
VII. NOTES ON ANALYSIS: A NEW NOTATION. By W. Scott Danotersn, M.A. 
VIII. TRANSLATION FROM THE CLASSICS AS AN EXERCISE IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. By Professor Rosurox, Cork. 
IX. EDUCATION AND MANNEKS IN AMERICA. By J. F. Connnar. 
X. TRAINING-SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 
XI. THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
XII. CURRENT LITERATURE, 
XII. REVIEWS:— 
1. Morell’s Mental Philosophy. 2. Memoir of Professor Henslow. 3. Mommsen’s 
Hustory of Rome. 


ry 
XIV. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
XV. RETROSPECT OF THE 


bg vised Code. 2. ttish 3. Edueational Intelligence- 


Education Bil 
. The Univers ties. 5. Foreign Notes. 6. "Pruceedinze of Societies. 7. Edu- 
min tre I ‘he Social Science Congress. 9. 
Appointnents. 
Eowaro Sraxrorp, London. James Gorpon, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling, with 4 Illustrations. 
CONTENTS: 
ROMOLA. (With 2 Illustrations.) 
Proem. 
I.—The Shipwrecked Stranger. 
»  IL—A Bre kfast tor Love. 
e Impre 
V.—The Blind and his Daughter, 
FRENCH SYSTEM OF RELIEVING THE POOR. 
JOURNALISM. 
SEEING WITH THE EYES SHUT. 
TIE FRENCHMAN IN LONDON. 
SURNAME AND ARMS. 
THE BISHOP AND THE KNIGHT. (With an [Mustration.) 
OUR SURVEY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 
(With on ) 
Chapter XXX 1X.—In which several People have tte Trials. 
” XL.—In which the Luck goes very much against us. 
Sairn, Ec & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
Part ILI. July i. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL RECORD of the 
EXIUBITION contains AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and Brick and Tile 
achinery, by Joun R.S.E.. F.C.S., Professor of Agriculture, Edinburgh University; 
MANUR Ph. ‘D., Agricultural College. Cirencester 
INING and Cor 1. WORK, by Suyrn, M. A., F.RS., nt Se’ 
of Mines. Tilustrated by large Piute Engrovings of Avelin & Porter's wy Engine, 
ytoun's Mining + With 60 Woodcuts. — Lon ed & Wo, 
8: for Patents, 47 Lincoin’sdna | Fields, W 


No, XXXL (for 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE For JULY, 1862. No. DLXI. 
Price as. 6d. 


ConTENTS 
LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT. By Earl Srawmora, 
ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 
CAXTONI YL 
No. 9. Hints on Mental eal Cultuse. 
DAVID 
EXHIBITIONS, GREAT SMALL. 
JEFFREYS’S BRITISH CONCHOLOGY — SNAILS. 
STANZAS TO WORDSWORTH. 
IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD : SALEM CHAPEL.—Panr VIL 
Wutus & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


by post 74., No. 181 of 
THE COLONIAL “CHURCH CHRONICLE, 


Journal, and foreign Reporter, for JULY. Cowrmwrs : — Chure' 
in Spain — t+ Truth concerning tion and ees 
Services 


Jand Mission to the English 

of Christianity in Je pan. Swed m London y Arc! 

at the Consecration of Bishop Welby City "of London Meeting the Society the 

Propegation of the Gospel — Seottish Communion Office The Yearly Reports of the 

‘State of the Diocese of Tasmania — Letter from Mr. Beskow— 
News. 


Waterloo Place, London. 


"THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. No. CXVIL. for 


JULY. Conrerts:— 
. MUDRY'S FRENCH TRANSLATIONS. 
2. SGOT ON SPI 
8 AND ws.” 


6. THE SARUM MISSA 
7. PUBL ATIONS OF THE SURTEES 
POSTSCRIPT ON DR. LUSHINGTON'S JUDGMENT. 
London : J. & C. Mozuery, 6 Paternoster Row. 


EMILY FAITHFULL, to the Queen, Victoria Press, 
Coram Si 
NArK TIONAL ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of 
L SCIENCE, Lo: don Meeting, 1842._ADDRESSES of the President. The ive 
Hon. TAL pom. The Presidents of Departments Sir sroy Kell P; 
Very Rev. the Dean of St. Poul's; the Common Sergeont of 
F.R.S., LL.D.; Kichard Monckton Mines, M.P.; Travers Qc., BCL. 


FEMALE EDUCATION, and How it would be Affected by 
University Examinations. Power Consr. 


RELATIVE VALUE of STUDIES Ge ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS in the EDUCATION of WOMEN : a Lecture intended as a contribution towards 
d: termining the true Intellectual Standard of Female ‘Education. A the Middle Classes. 
| An Herron, Professor of Mathematics in Ladies’ College, Square. 


SOME of the DRAWBACKS CONNECTED with the PRE- 


SENT EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN. By Md. 


NOTICE.— Now ready, at every library, a New Novel, 2 vols. 


entitled TWO LIVES. By Brancusev Jen 


NOTICE.—On July 10 will be published, Mr. | Sala’s New W. 


ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. By Gronoct Avocsrus Saza. It is from this Work 


Mr. Sala is giving publ.c 
NOTICE.—On July 20 will be published, 1 vol. 8yo. the 
B.A., Christ 


PUBLIC Live of LORD MACAULAY. By ue Rev. Paesenwe 


Church, 
NOTICE. noite rey Cheat 2d. No. IV. for July, tt the LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR. The Library Circular is a oes Librarian's Guide, informing him fully 
as to the Purchase of New an: id Books. 


NOTICE.— Now at every lib 1 vel, CHATEAD 


NOTICE.— This day, 5s. the TWO PRIMA DONNAS. . 
Mammon,” 


Sav Avovewws Sara, Author of “ The Seven Sons of 


Cloe 
NOTICE.—Second Edition, this day, at every livery in the the 
Kingdom, 3 vols. the SEVEN SONS of . By Geonor Ave 
of Dutch Pictures,” Accepted Addresses,” 


Tinstey Baoraens, 18 Strect, Strand. 


Now ready, at every Library, 2 vols. 
RECA GARLAND; or, the Rise and Fall of a Bank of 
Deposit. By 


“Quaint, shrewd, and ready- witted observations are to be found te. every 
Mercury, * Reca Garand’ is a very readable, = 
citing novel.” — Court Journal. A trenchant and caustic of 
ass Cambridge Chronicle. 
T. Cacriey Newsy, 30 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 
Also the following Popul: ur New Novels: 
T AND LEFT. Mrs. C. "ad Sense. 
HOUSE. By W. Parr, 
DULL STONE HOUSE. By Ken 
{ARRLAGE AT THE M\DELEIN 
CO-T OF FA CORUNET. By McGricon Attex. 
tY GRAHAM. By L. J. 
VENT. . STURY. By Hn. A Cawwino. 
CLIFFORDS OF VAKLE By C. Hanveastie. 
tRY YING MONEY. By ‘Mrs. 
10. THE FRIGATE AND THE LUGGER. 


Just published, Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. tree by post, 32 stamps, 
ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their Treatment and 


Prevention, illustrated by cases. By Tuomas Houwr. + -R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western 
Dispensary for Disea-es of the Skin, 2la Chariotte Street, Fitzro Square. —” This edmirabie, 
we mizht almost say indispensable, little work comes to us in its fifth exe, enriched with an 


excelient aud most temperate chapter on the Tu: kish bath.” — Medical Critic. 
T. 37 Great Queen Street. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


Cuarrmanw— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Esg., M.P. 


Srmvere Susscrrrrion — HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. 


A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other eae, ¢ can be had, 
postage free, on application. 

By order, 
FRANK FOWLER, 
Secretary. 


Central Offices: 25 Pall Mall, &.W. 


. tenary — Ginsies — Innkeepers — 
Events B re Great -— Miss Sewell on Rome, &c. — Edward Irving— The 
Chure ——_ Life amongst the Colliers— Monastic Life — Secularia — 
— = | 
« 
— 
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_13 Great Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 
TTALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; A Personal Narrative. 


By Count Cuaares Anrivasens. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &c. 
of EDWARD. IRVING, Minister of the 


National Scotch Church, London: Illustrated by his Jounal and Correspondence. 
By Mas. Ouiruant. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 
A most affecting mem oir. 


truly iateresti Irving's DS to have a niche in every 
gallery of religious . There are few lives that will be fi of instruction, interest, 
and consolation.”—Saturday Review. 
“*T call pim, the wh 


who 
the best of biocraphies — one that may be placed by the side of Hanna's‘ Life of Chalmers.” aad 
* Life of Arnold.’ "—Parthenon. 
ES MISERABLES. By Victor Hveo. Messrs. Hurst 
& Buacxerr beg to announce that they will aeetty pan the AUTHORIZED COPY- 
RIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION of this w: lete in 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


TPHIRTY YEARS’ MUSIC: RECOLLECTION By 
F.Cnontey. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 

tension distinguished composes of the period. without hisor her portrait, Whether 

as a conscientious history, graceful series an record, the author 

must be congratulated on the work he has accomplished.” —A 

JREMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a Prison Matron. 2 vols. 
= This book reformers of both and few, if 

any, will Lene § it without serious thonght havi having b been stirred by the details and suggestions 


RANDMOTHER’S MONEY. _ Illustrated by Tenniel, 5s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
(THE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By the Author of 
“M and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 
A very pleasant Rovel. Thet at Lovel-Leigh isa charming 
“This in teresting novel is w veer. “A 


‘ew writers of la, te: “jntellicence and 
story, we are inclix o think is the 


charmir & 


original fan the euibor of this very 
ity ti e author oO very 
“ t she has yet wiitten.”—M 


essenger. 
T By the Hon. Mrs. Macponarp. 2 vols. 
BEYANSTON Nortt Rapcrirre, Author 


of* Alige Hon. Emily Eden. 3 4 
A clever book. first-class novel.""—U. S. M: 


LANGLEY, By ‘the Hon. C. 8. SAVILE. 3 vols. 


“An novel. Mr. Savile's of Eton life is clever snd animated, and 
society will be sure to find admirers." —U.S. Mag. 


()WEN: * Waif. By the Author of “ High Church,” and “ No 

“crpere ina great deal to be liked in this book. The writing is clever and pleasant, and the 

tone is good.” 3 Js. 
vo 


BLAKE, 


ing | book. 
AN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 2 vols. 
“ This excellent story is quite the best that Mrs. 8. C. Hall has written. -_ Aden. 


TT RUE TO THE LAST. By the Author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” 


&c. 3 vols. (Just rea sy. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS. 


[THE BOOKS of the BIBLE as Separate Pocket Volumes ; ; 
very large type, with Maps and Indexes. The prices range from Is. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 


A NEW TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES and REVELA- 


TION, with Notes. By Dr. 8v0. 7s. 


"THE PSALMS: HEBREW and ENGLISH INTER- 

LINEARY. The Hebrew is printed with skeleton letters, so that the Root of each 

Word is evident at a glance. 6s. 

POLYMICRIAN NEW TESTAMENT and 
LEXICON : with various Parallel References, and Coloured Maps. A 


small Pocket Volume. 

BONYAN’S PILGRIMS PROGRESS. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
Also, a Library Edition, 8vo. 73. 6d. 

THE PILGRIWS PROGRESS in VERSE. _ Illustrated, 
Price 3s. 64. 

GRACE ABOUNDING ; or, a Memoir of Bunyan. By 
23. 

(THE ENNEAGLOT NEW TESTAMENT. A _ Pocket 

ume. 


DIGLOT NEW TESTAMENTS, with Lexicons, Concordances, 


&e. Pocket Volumes. 


HAYTER'S INTRODUCTION to PERSPECTIVE DRAW- 


ING and PAINTING. Very. numerous Coloured Plates. Sixth 
Edition, 8vo. 15s. 
: EAVES from LIFE, with Blossoms Intertwined. By L. N. R. 
Extra, gilt cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘THE HOLY VESSELS and FURNITURE of, the TABER- 
NACHE, of ISRAEL. Seripturslly Explained ; and Illustrated by“s Series of Chromo- 


THE. TARRRNACLE of ISRAEL in the WILDERNESS: 
IUJuminated Engravings, with illustrative By W. G. Rurwp. Folio, 15s. 


WARRANT of FAITH. By the Rev. 


Wurrenzap, M.A. 6s. 64, 


THE PROPHETIC VISIONS of DANIEL; with Notes, and 


a Coloured Map. By S. P. Trazorrres, LL.D. A New E Edition, ss. 
A RETRANSLATION of the REVELATION from a Revised 
Text. By S. P. 2s. 
POLYGLOT BIBLES AND BIBLICAL AIDS, IN GREAT VARIETY. 
The Catalogue by post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


This day is published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A HANDBOOK of the HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 
By Hvso Rei, Esq., late Principal of the Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

** This work is intended to furnish the reader with a concise, yet comprehensive, 
ace unt of the States during the Culonial Period and War of yyy but more espe- 
cially of their subsequent history, and of the Causes which have led to the Civil War. 

Gaurriza & Fannan, Corner of St. Paul's 


NEW WORK BY SIR HENRY HOLLAND, BART. 
Just published, 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
BSS4¥s on SCIENTIFIC and other mh jects contributed 


to the and Quarterly Reviews. enry Bart., 


M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L. Oxon. etc. ; Fellow of the Royal aval Physicians, Physician 
in to Queen. 
“ Were we asked to point out the work: Je ive the most com) 


ete, the 
nat is now bei in 
of sciences, und of the ultimate results to 
which the several 


which one might obtain the best view of the 

present position of natural science, its leadi 

aims, its guiding its most 

discov: ries, its probable course for the ne: 

few years, we without hesitation 
upon these Essays of Sir Henry Holland... . 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF THE “ CABINET LAWYER.” 
The Nineteenth Edition, extended and corrected hesnebert. with the ‘ious Sup- 
plements, including the Acts of Session 1861, ineorporated ; fep. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

HE CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest of the Laws 

of England, Civil and Criminal ; with a Dictionary of Law Terms, and various 

other useful Additions, including the Statutes and Legal Decisious to hillary ‘Term, 
24 & 25 Victoria. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


SIR B. C. BRODIE’S NEW WORK. 
Just p»blished, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, Part IL, being 0 Series of 
Essays intended to illustrate some points in = Physical and Moral ny et Sef 

Man. By Sir Bensamin C. Brovig, Bart., D.C.L., R.S., Corresponding M 
of the Imperial lusticute of France, 

Part {. Essays in illustration of the Influence of the Physical ee on the 
Mental Faculties, Third Edition, 5s. 

London: Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate on. 


Just published, svo. 6d. 
N the ESTABLISHMENT and MANAGEMENT of 
COTTAGE-IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES: A Paper read in the Fifth 
Department of the National Assoviation tur the Promotion of Social Science, in the 
Guildhail, London, June 9, 1862. By W. A. Greennitt, M.D., Oxon. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


1 vol. royal 8vo. with Map and 16 Illustrations, 18s. 
HEBES, its Tombs and their Tenants, Ancient and Modern; 


a Record of E i in the N polis. By A. Henry Ruinp, 


“ Mr. Rhind was especially fortunate in dis- 
ily tomb, which had 


which it contains, the book abounds in in- 


formation on the various peponolegionl and 


never been dis age 1d and of this he gives with that sub- 
minute all its detuils.” ject, and is certainly a ible uddition to 
Daily News. the literature of Egyptian archwol 
of the mass of materials on and Queries. 
the subject of Egyptian sepulchres generally 


London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. bound, Gs. 


ALZEL’S ANALECTA GRASCA MINORA; or, Select 
me ae frem Greek Authors, adapted for the use of the Junior Classes in 
Schools: with English Notes. Thoroughly revised and improved by the Rev, J. T. 
Waite, M.A. of C.C.C., Oxford; First Master of the Latin S: hool, Curist’s Hospital ; 
Joint-Author of “ White and Riddle’s Latin-Evglish Dictionary,” ‘ge. 
London: LoyGman & Co. ; — & Co.; J. & F. H. Rivincron; Hamitton 
Co.; Wwirraker & Cv.; and Hovrston & Waicnr. Edinburgh. Bett & 
RADFUTE. 


DOLLINGER’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
On Tuesday, July 15, will be published, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


HE GENTILE and the JEW in the COURTS of the 
TEMPLE of ag An Intro.uction to the History of Christiavity. From 

the German of Joun J. Dé.tincer, Professor of Ecclesiastical History to the 
University of Munich, by the Rev. N. Darnext, M.A., late Fellow of New College, 


xford. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgare Hill. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown &vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By 


London: Lonoman, Garey, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Second Edit.on, now ready, post 9s. td. 


ETTERS from ITALY and SWITZERLAND. By Feuix 
MENDELSsoHN BarTHoLpy. ‘Translated from the German by Lavy WaLtace. 
“In these letters addressed principally to ate — become as classical as those 
members of his LY the pl . atfee- position: + It is seldom thut we 
man Rass et inclination to speak of a boek in terms 
the toveliest ot equal warmth. We must adv that Lady 
descriptions, and a murmur song seems to Wa. lace has performed her part of transiator 
run all his letters. ‘They are the all praise. tiers 
converse of his Songs without Words, and we read as if had been the language in 
venture to predict that the Letters of Men- | w: ich they ware written.” — Parthenon. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate H Il. 


Now resdy, with a Vignewte of Stonenenge, and a Selection of some of the most 
remarkable Monoliths, Ancient and Modern, drawn and etched to scale, cloth, Gs. 
OLOSSAL VESTIGES of the OLDER NATIONS. By 
Wittiam Linton, Corresponding Vember of the Archevlogical | Society of 
Athens; Author of * Ancient and M dern Colours,” “ scenery of Greece,” &c. 
London: LoxGman, Green, & Co, 14 Lidgate Hill. 


Just publi-hed, pos: 8vo. cloth, 3s. Gd. 


RACTICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the 
EVISTLES of the NE TESTAMENT, for Engtish aceon, Part I. 
Epistle to the Romans. By . | RICHARD, M.A., Rector of S. Luflennam, Rutland, 
Prebendary of Wells, late Feilow of Balliol Co! lege, Oxford, 
Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Hill. 


‘on + Edition, comple vtely revi-ed, Is. 


‘THE FLEET. ‘of the FUTURE in 1802; or, 1, England without 
a Fleet. By J. Scorr Esq., 

Cowrexts :—1. a against Wood: the ; 8. The “ Warrior” class 
American Battle Who is to construct the of ee 9. iad ‘gious class; 10. The 
Navy? the Admiralty or the Huu-e of Com- ertimac’” class The“ Monitor” and 
mons; What the Hou-e «f Commons has Coles: Shield Class ‘The Resources of Eng- 
ot to do in Reconstructing the Nuv 4. 
Sion to to find the Money, or F leets v. Establish: 
ments ; 5. Lluw to Spend the Money ; 6. What 
to du with the Wooten Fleet: Burn it? Cut 1851, of Iren-coa 
itdown ? or use itup? 7. What sort of Iron since i855, Part II.; 15. of 
Fleet should we build ? Smooth-water Ships, whole matter; the Wrong and the Kemedy. 

London: LonGMan, GuEEN, & Co, 14 Ludgate “Hill, 
Recently published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A CADEMIC REFORM and UNIVERSITY REPRESENTA- 
TION. By James Hevwoop, F.R.S.,B.A.,Trin. Coll.,Cambridge. With an Illustration. 
London: E. T. Warrrtero, 178 Strand. 
Now ready, 5s. with Tourist’s Travelling Map, 
ON FOOT THROUGH the PEAK; Summer Saunter 
among the Hills and Dales of Derbyshire. By Janus Caceron. 
Lo don: Warrranen & Co. 
1 vol. 12mo. limp cloth, 23. 

THE? PRACTICE of EMBAN KING LANDS from the SEA, 


treated as a means of Profitable Employn — ¢ Capital, with com and Particu 

of actual Ly ev P and also Practical Kem: on the Repair id Sea Wal. By 

Joun F.G.S., Land Agent and Surveyor. 
FORMING Vols. LXAXK.* and LXXXI © 


of WEALE’'S RUDIMENTARY 
J. 8. Vinrvz, 26 Ivy Lane; and 204 City Read. a 
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The Saturday Review. 


66 Broox Sraeet, Hanover Square, W. 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


NOTICE. _ 


following at the Libraries whenever mar. 
addressed to the publishers. 


THE ASIAN EXPEDITION : Travels in 


MESSRS. BLACKWOODS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I 
TEN YEARS of IMPERIALISM in 


FRANCE. Impressions of a “ Fianeur.” 


NEW PARIS. 


Ladak, Tartary, and Kashmir. With numerous chromo-lithographic Ilustrations 
from Sketches taken cn the spot. By Lieut.-Colonel Torrens, 23rd Royal Welsh | THE COST, AND WHO PAYS FOR IT. TEM. 
Fusileers. 8vo. 28s. (Heady. | LUTATIA PARISIORUM. MONEYMANIA. 


THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its 


Political Relation to Events Ewer, from the Commencement of the Moorish 


at Gibraltar. 
(Ready. 


THE PRESENT POSITION of the 
“ LIBERAL” PARTY. By the Author of “ Miriam May” and “ Crispin 
Ken.” 8vo. 15s. (Ready. 

“ This new work is the town talk.” — Press. 

“Itisno r any secret that the new work,‘ The Present Position of the “ Liberal " Party, 
attacks the L is generally, and in political circles it is creating intense excitement. 
second edition will be published in July. Colonel Torrens’ new work, with the title of * Travels 
in Ladak, Tartary, and Kashmir,’ being the account of the expedition undertaken by Lord 
William Hay, has just appeared ; it is richly illustrated with chromo-lithographs — the special 
tints of the country that was explored being faithfully i. n Sayer’s 

work on tar has also been published within the last few days." —Morning J’ust. 


NIPHON and PECHELI: Impressions of 


Japan and the North of China, By Epwarp Barrincton pe Fonpianque, 
Assistant Commissary-General. 8vo. illustrated. (Just ready. 


ON the AIMS and EXTENT of a NATIONAL 


MUSEUM of NATURAL SCIENCE. By Ricuarp Owen, F.R.S. [Nezt week. 


THE CRUISE of H.M.S. the SAINT GEORGE 


on the WEST INDIAN and NORTH AMERICAN STATION. (Ready. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. Denmark, Sweden, 


Norway. By Captain N. B. Lauriz, 8vo. (Just ready. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE 


by the Austrian Frigate “ Novara.” English Edition. Containing an unpublished 
letter from Baron Humboldt. With numerous wood “s Dedicated, by 
special permission, to Sir Roderick Murchison. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 30s. 

[Vol. II. ready. 


Second Volume now ready, 8vo. 21s. 


THE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND, from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the 
Rev. G. G. Perry, Rector of Waddington, and late Fellow and Tutor of Lincola 
College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 


CONSTANCE MORDAUNT ; or, Life in the 


Western Archipelago. Dedi d to Lord Chelmsford. 2ls. [ Ready. 


“RECOMMENDED to MERCY.” 381s. 6d. 


Second Edition. (Ready. 


PALGRAVE of SYCAMORA. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


NOTICE. 

Twenty Years, from 1842 to 1862,” will be published the tb het Say, 
and will be obtainable without delay or disappointment of all Booksellers and at 
all respectable Libraries. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


More than Five Hundred Thousand Volumes are now in Circulation and on Sale at 
this Library. The preference is given to works of acknowledged and general iuterest 
in History, BioGrarny, Reicion, Travet, and Avvenrurs. and the 
Hicuer Crass or Fiction. Lists of the principal works recently added, with Cata- 


ues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded postage free on appli- 


CHARLES EDWARD MODIE, 
Librarian to Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
809, 510, and 511 NEW OXFORD STREET, and 20, 21, and 22 MUSEUM STREET. 
Crry Orrice: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
Branca Esraptisuments: CROSS ST., MANCHESTER; and NEW ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Libraries, and Reading-Rooms in 


Book Societies, T and Vi 
the Country, are supplied with a constant of 
Choice Book: 


son Hire. 
‘on 5 iography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and the 
Lists of the New Works and New Editions at present in circulation, 
Catalogues of withdrawn for' Saie, will be 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; 
AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


‘ a x Additions, cloth, 5s. 
_ FALLACIES of the FACULTY. By Dr. Driexson. 


“ Any educated person who will carefull t i 


will at once perceive tage 
and how readil: 
tte LB, his own ailments, and in most cases himecif 


Baorusas, 18 Catherine Street, Strand, And all Libraries. 


GARRISON AND CAMP. 
TERRESTRIAL PROVIDENCE AND | SOCIALISM. 


ITS DRAWBACKS. DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 
TERRESTRIAL PROVIDENCE AND | BODY AND MIND. 
ITS ADVANTAGES. GOSSIP. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MEMORIALS of the CASTLE of EDIN- 


BURGH. By James Guant, Esq. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BOOK-HUNTER, &c. By Joun Hix 


Burton. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Iv 
(GG RAVENHURST; or, Thoughts on Good 
ion and Evil. By Witttam Smita, Author of “ Thorndale,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated 


into English Verse inthe Spenserian Stanza, By Puitie Stannore Wonrstey, 
M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College. Books I.to XII. Crown 8vo. 95. 


vi 


POEMS and SONGS. By Davi Wineate. 


Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, in its ORIGIN, 


PROGRESS, and PERFECTION. By the Very Rev. E. B. Ramsay, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 9%. 


vu 


APTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAM- 
PAGNE; a West Indian Reminiscence. Originally published in “ Black wood’s 
Magazine.” 1 vol. post 8vo. 12s. 


Ix 


Two LECTURES on the GENIUS of 

HANDEL and the DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER of his SACRED 
COMPOSITIONS. By the Very Rev, Dean Ramsay, Author of ** Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ADAM BEDE. By Grorcr Exior. A Cheap 


EDITION. Complete in 1 vol. 6s. 


xt 
Tom CRINGLE’S LOG. A New Edition. 
by StanrieLp, Weir, Sketton, Warker, &c., engraved by 


(THE MONKS of the WEST. From St. 


Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count pe Montatempert. Authorized 
Translation. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


FEGGYPT, the SOUDAN, and CENTRAL 

AFRICA: With Expl i from Khart on the White Nile to the 

Regions of the Equator. By Joan Peruenicx, F.R.G.S., Her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul for the Soudan. 8vo, with a Map, 16s. 


(THE PAST and PRESENT LIFE of the 


GLOBE : Being a Sketch in Outline of the World’s Life-System. By Davin 
Pace, F.G.S., Author of Text-Books of Geology,”” &c. With Fifty llustrations, 
Drawn and Engraved expressly for this Work. Crown 8vo. 6s. 4 


xv 
ESSAYS in HISTORY and ART. By R. 


H. Patrerson. 8yvo. 12s, 5 


XVI 
GIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES 


on METAPHYSICS and LOGIC. Edited by Professors Mansa. and Veires. 
4 vols. £2 8s. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; axp 
387 PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON. 


Conrexts : 
FERTILISING 
. 
respondence, and an Account of the Rock has sustaine: 
since it became a Fortress. By Cap’ Sayer, Civil Magistrate 
8vo, illustrated, 18s. Dang Ore. &. 
| 
- 
xu 
cation. 
xIV 
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The Saturday Review. 


— 
PRICE 3d. STAMPED 4d. 


EVERY SATURDAY, 


THE PARTHENON: 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


EDITED by C. W. GOODWIN, Esq. 
Author of the Mosaic Cosmogony, in the “ Essays and Reviews.” 


ASSISTED BY AN EFFICIENT STAFF OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


EVERY NUMBER OF “THE PARTHENON” CONTAINS :— 
REVIEWS, AND NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES UPON SUBJECTS OF GENERAL AND SOCIAL INTEREST. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS OF LITERATURE AND ART. 
ARTICLES UPON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

FULL REPORTS OF THE WEEKLY MEETINGS OF THE LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
CRITICAL NOTICES OF ART, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 

OBITUARY RECORDS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 

M US NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded from the Ofiice, 
13 Bireet, Strand, W.C., on receipt of Four Stamps. 


May be had of all Booksellers. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For JULY, 2s. 64., 
CONTAINS THE FOURTH DIVISION OF 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


The qxhinyed specimens comprised in fide gestion are from works executed in Jewellery, 
iver, &e.; ; Stained Glass; Terracotta, Crystal Glass; Examples 
len Porcelain from the koyal Mouutestery at Meissen. The State Carriage of the King 
ron include Ornamenta: ustrades an mney-pieces, Gates and Um’ ~stani 
Gothic, Tudor, and Mediwval Stoves and Fenders, &e. &c. ad 
The letter-press portion of the Anr-Jovrnat for July contains Articles on the Pict: 
the British School International Exhibition ; Bioek Friating. Ancient an Modern, 
illustrated ; Nota! of the International Exhibition nts Michecl? 
Angelo; Exhibition a the Works of Old Masters at the bah Institution, &e. &e. 


The Line Engravings published with this Number are 
“THE DUET,” 
By J. Sant, A.R.A., engraved by F. Holl, and 


“DUTCH BOATS IN A GALE,” 
Engraved by J. C. Armytage, from the picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, E.C. 
AND INTERNATIONAL BAZAAR. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 


rie, 
the M ippi. 
Up te North-West. 
Il. THE REAL WORLD OF BERKELEY. By Professor Frasen, of Edinburgh. 
Rocks. By Joun Rorri:, Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” 
10, 


Chap. VI. The Day after a Frolic. 
» VII. Begi rd of the E i of a Raw Reeruit. 


IV. STEPS OF A STATESMAN. By W. Sxeewx. 
V. FIVE-AND-THIRTY. By Anrava J. Mower. 
VI. RAVENSHOE. By Hewry Author of “ Hamlyn.” 
Chap. LXIV. The Allied Armies advance on Ravenshoe. 
» LXV. Father Mackworth puts the Finishing Touch on his Great Piece of 


Embroi 
» LXVI. Gus and Flora are Naughty in Church, and the whole Business 
comes to an End. 


VI. LEIGH HUNT'S POETRY. 
VILL. PHOTOGRAPHY FOR TRAVELLERS AND TOURISTS. By Professor Porr, F.R.S. 
IX, SONNET : Evening on the Pier at Burlington, 
X. THE HISTORY OF A HOSPITAL. By the Author of “John 
XI. A VISIT TO MARSTON MOOR, MAY, 1862. By Heamanw Mentvace. 


Vols. I. Ii. III. IV. and V. are now ready, handsomely boun 
cloth, 7 7s. 6d. each. ly nine 


Gentleman,” 


MACMILLAN & CO,, CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT ALL THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 
ROMOLA; 
A NEW NOVEL, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE.” 
‘With Two Iilustrations by F. Leighton. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


VERNER’S PRIDE, 
A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHORESS OF “EAST LYNNE,” 
is in course of publication in 


“ONCE A WEEK.” 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Contents of this Week’s Number: 


THE PRODIGAL SON. By Dertow Coox. Tlustrated by F, 

A BILLIARD-ROOM ACQUAINTANCE, 

ROYAL ESPOUSALS. 

MARGARET WILSON. Illustrated by J. E. Mrztats. 

VERNER'S PRIDE. By the Authoress of “ East Lynne.” 

SILURIA. 

HAMBURG TO COPENHAGEN AND ROSKILDA. Illustrated by Skixea Paour. - 


On the 10th inst. will be published, Is. 


A HANDBOOK 


TO THE ‘ 


PICTURES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


By TOM TAYLOR, M.A. ‘ 


LONDON : BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


TROLLOPE’S AMERICA. 
The Second Edition of NORTH AMERICA, by ANTHONY ~ 
TROLLOPE, will be ready on July 12. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW VOLUME OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 


Small Ato. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


PUCK ON PEGASUS. 
By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, TENNIEL, CRUIKSHANK, ETC. 
Fourth Edition, completely Revised and Enlarged. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE. 


Fep. 8vo. 7s. 


A VISION OF BARBAROSSA ; 


AND OTHER POEMS, 
By WILLIAM STIGANT. 


“In Mr. Stigant’s* Vision of Barbarossa, and other Poems 
such as seldom meets the eye in a first volume by an Unknown b- ody is muse seems to 
the lyre with no trembling hand, and to strike the ch ith the touch and scope of a thoroug 
master. Sensuous almost as those of Keats, but 9 iy a — agen and resonant » ith 
a louder clash of arms, are the strains he rp hear. soft m music, anu bright 
in its changeful colouring, is the * to an Unfinished Tale? But’ it is in epic poetry that 
Mr. Stigant shines . He has the true minstrel’s power of te’ &@ good stury in the most 

touching and tuneful manner. Give him a a simple ol Jegeas § of ty ence or Champagne, and 
he will a. o in verse — as sweetly fanciful as the * nes,’ aid as movingly 

mournfu lis.” et finer poem son an ond L th poem. 
there isa truthlike preaathe of portraiture which Tennyson's most seldom 
ever reach.” —Dublin University Magazine. 

“ This to be set Sram books of Its writer has 
passion—his own dream —his own grasp upon his thoughts, a right of his own to ( 
among the climbers-up the steep path, 

Where Fame's proud temple shines afar, 
With which no warder, no usher can interfere. 
e judge the author by the touches of genuine Sons and feeling scattered here and 
by the pe presence of that instinct which deman 
utterance.” 


“ This is a work of promise. The author paints with a moral brush and with ¢ 
and he feels with a strong human heart, ‘ing in living pulses to the actual Soria » 
ing merely with the flickerings ofa fancy. The the 
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